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ADVERTISEMENT. 

rjP H  E  following  volumes  of  Millot’s  General  Hiftory,  though 
defigned  as  a  fequel  to  the  Ancient  part,  yet  form  a  complete  work 
by  tnemfelves  j  the  more  valuable,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  appeared 
in  any  language  on  this  fubjeft  that  deferves  the  name  of  an  Hiftory  ; 
except  PufFendorfs  Introduction,  which,  being  almoft  only  a  heap  of 
dry,  unconnected  faCts,  huddled  together  without  order  or  tafte,  is 
theiefore  incapable  of  leaving  much  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  but  that  or  dilguft ;  and  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
which,  though  a  work  of  eftablilhed  reputation,  is  too  bulky  and  ex- 
penfive  for  the  generality  of  readers. 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  want  of  a  ccncife,  dear  work  of  this  kind,  com- 
pofed  with  elegant  impartiality  and  precifion,  that  we  are  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcribe  the  neglect,  or  rather  difrepute,  into  which  the 
ftudy  of  Modern  Hiftory  has  fallen  in  our  fchools,  and  even  univerfi- 
ties ;  though  it  be  a  fubjeft  equally  curious,  and  much  more  in- 
terefting  tnan  the  Ancient,  and  the  ill  confequences  attending  the 
negleft  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  but  too  vifible.  In  fa&,  it  ap¬ 
pears  an  abfurdity,  that  a  young  man,  when  he  enters  into  the  world, 
Ihould  be  acquainted  with  the  moil  trilling  incidents  in  Greece, 
Italy ,  or  Perfia,  three  thoufand  years  ago,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
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the  moil  important  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  his  own  coun* 
try,  cr  its  neighbourhood,  in  lefs  than  fo  many  centuries  j  that  he 
fhould  be  perfe&ly  {killed  in  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  Athens, 
Sparta,  and  ancient  Rome,  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of  thofe  un¬ 
der  which  he  is  bom,  which  he  is  obliged  to  obey,  and  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  obferve. 

I  would  not,  from  what  is  here  faid,  be  underflood  to  depreciate 

r 

the  ftudy  of  Ancient  Hiftory.  We  find  in  it  the  moft  mafterly  pic¬ 
tures  of  human  nature,  the  nobleft  examples  of  heroic  virtue  and  dif- 
interefted  patriotifm  ;  and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  a  feries  of 
miracles  performed  by  an  intrepidity  and  wifdom  that  feern  almoft 
beyond  the  reach  of  mankind.  But  perhaps  few  converts  to  virtue 
have  been  made  by  that  fiudy  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  lefifons 
it  gives  are  not  of  fo  much  utility  as  is  pretended.  Men  ^  are  gene¬ 
rally  moft  afifedtcd  by  the  practices  and  principles  of  their  cotem¬ 
poraries  ;  the  tranfadUons  of  remote  nations,  in  a  diftant  age,  make 
almoft  as  little  imprefiion  as  if  they  had  happened  in  another  world  j 
and,  though  they  may  attradl  admiration  and  applaufe,  feldom  roufe 
ns  to  imitation.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  wrell  for  the  world,  had 
that  ftudy  produced  the  fruits  which  might  naturally  be  expedted 
from  it  ;  but  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  experience  refutes 
iheory,  however  fpecious. 

The  ftudy  of  Modern  Hiftory,  therefore,  even  as  a  fchool  cf  mo¬ 
rality. 
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tstllty,  wfll.'Feiha'^s,  ri^t 'be  found  iriferiourto  that  of  the  jSincient. 
If  it  furtiifli'es'fewier  brilliant  examples,  yet  ihe  greait  and  good  atlions 
it  difplays,  iti lift  fink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  Tie  more  produHive 
of  emulation,  as  being  performed  by  men  of  characters  and  manners 


nearly  refembling  our  own.  We  either  feel,  or  are  witnefifes  of,  the 
beneficial  effects  they  have  produced,  as  well  as  the  ill  confequenccs 
attendant  on  the  contrary  vices ;  and  therefore  muft  be  led,  by  the 
moft  powerful  of  all  motives,  a  regard  for  our  own  welfare,  to  em- 
brace  the  one  and  fly  from  the  other.  But  this  fubjeft  would  lead 
me  beyond  the  limits  of  an  advertifement ;  and  it  is  not  my  defigti 
to  write  a  preface. 


The  Abbe,  though  bom  and  educated  under  otie  abfolute  prince, 
employed  and  rewarded  by  another,  every  where  (hews  himfelf  a  foe 
to  tyranny,  and  a  warm  afferter  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind. 
His  good  fenfe,  candour,  and  impartiality,  oblige  him  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  abufes  and  errours  that  have  been  propagated  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  world,  by  the  domineering  and  interred  fpirit  of  the  church  of 
Rome  :  and  the  picture  he  has  given  of  the  cruelties  Ihe  has  com¬ 
mitted,  or  been  the  caufe  of  committing ;  0f  the  tyranny  (he  has  ex- 
ercifed  over  the  bodies,  as  well  as  the  conferences  of  men,  with  the 
beneficial  effeds  produced  by  the  reformation,  muft  make  every  rea¬ 
der  fenfible  of  the  bjefling  we  enjoy  in  being  freed  from  her  yoke; 
efpecialiy  when  we  refled,  that  though  (he  now  appears  lefs  fanguina. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

iy  and  defpotic,  yet  her  moderation  proceeds  only  from  her  want  of 
power ;  and  that  the  care  fhe  takes  to  keep  up  her  pretenfions,  indi¬ 
cates  a  fixed  refolution  to  enforce  them,  if  ever  cireumftances  take  a 
favourable  turn. 

His  merit  as  an  hiftorian  is  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  :  that 
of  the  tranflation  is  fubmitted  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  who,  it 
is  hoped,  will  find  entertainment  in  thefe  volumes,  as  he  certainly 
will  iafiruftion. 
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P  R  E  FAC  E, 

HAVING  laid  down  the  plan  of  this  work  in  the 
Preface  and  Introduction  to  the  Ancient  Hiftory, 
what  is  here  neceflary  to  be  added  will  peculiarly  refpeCt 
the  Modern  5  a  fubjeCt  much  more  difficult  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

Though  my  labours  be  not  intended  for  children, 
whofe  age  renders  them  incapable  of  purfuing  a -regular 
train  of  reflections ;  but  for  youth,  who  are  already  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  firfl  elements  of  literature  ;  and  men 
of  bufinefs,  who  are  defirous  either  of  acquiring  an  idea 
of  the  principal  hiftorical  events,  or  of  refrefhing  their 
memories,  without  engaging  in  too  tedious  a  courfe  of 
Itudy ;  yet  I  have  not  totally  negleCtcd  readers  even  of 
the  tendereft  age  :  the  paflages  belt  fuited  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity  or  tafte  may  be  feleCted,  the  difficulties  cleared 
up,  and  the  few  preliminary  infiruCtions  neceflary,  be 
readily  fupplied. 

•  In  elementary  treatifes  of  the  fpeculative  fciences, 
every  thing  is  to  be  defined  and  demonflrated  ;  all  the 
ideas  muft  fpring  immediately  from  one  another  ;  the 
principles  and  confequences  be  linked  together  with  the 
utmoft  precifion  and  clearnefs ;  and,  even  then,  minds 
which  have  received  but  an  ordinary  degree  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  feldom  acquire  them  without  affiftance.  But  this 
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method  is  incompatible  with  hiftory,  particularly  gene¬ 
ral  hidory  ;  which  conlids  of  an  infinite  number  of 
fads,  for  the  mod  part  unconnected,  fettered  in  con- 
fufion  through  the  bottomlefs  abyfs  of  ages,  and  the 
bound lefs  extent  of  the  univerfe,  more  or  lefs  interefting 
to  us  according  to  our  various .  taftes  or  perfonal  con¬ 
nexions  ;  in  a  word,  fuch,,  that  every  nation  (not  to  fay 
every  diftrid)  produces,  an  enormous  multitude  of  vo¬ 
lumes*  filled  only  with,  accounts  of  its  own  tranfadions. 
How  difficult  mud  be  the  talk  to  feled  from  this  chaos, 
to  arrange  with  method,  precifion,  clearnefs,  exadnefs, 
and  elegance,  the  materials  proper  to  give  the  reader  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  really  effential,  apd  render  the 
dudy  pleafing,  indead  of  laborious ! 

If  I  have,  made  any  approaches  to  this  point  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  it  is  theutmod  l  could  hope  from  this  long  labour  ; 
the  inaccuracies  of  which  will  perhaps,  hereafter  be  let 
fened.  The  title  of  Elements  cannot  here  be  taken  in 
the  ftrid  fenfe  which  it  commonly  bears  in  works  of  a 
different  fpecies  ;  but  I  have  preferred  it  as  mod  ex- 
preffive  of  the  objed  I  had  in  view,  though  without 
fubjeding  myfelf  to  a  condraint  fuperfluoufly  ferupu- 
lous.  Above  all  things  brevity  appeared  to  me  effien- 
tiaJly  necefiary  ;  and  it  is  often  fufficient  barely  to  point 
out  the  fads,  in  order  to  form  the  connexion  of  ideas* 
In  a  word,  my  plan  was  neither  to  give  a  dry  chronolo¬ 
gical  table,  duffed  with  names  and  dates,  nor  an  infipid 
compilation  of  trivial,  unintereding  fads*  but  to  fetch 
the  great  pidure  ot  human  events ;  defending  only  to 
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filth  particulars  as  Were  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fii  the 
attention  on  the  points  moft  to  Be  remembered.  The 
reader  has  here  the  feeds  of  that  information,  which  he 
Will  find  fully  difplayed  in  particular  hiTtoHes. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  ft  Is  no  eafy  talk  tb  giv'e  & 
good  narrative  ;  but  to  arrange  it  is  ftill  mbfe  difficult. 
The  molt  proper  method,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  that 
which,  while  it  excites  curiofity,  bfcftaffifts  themeihory. 
But  in  whatever  manner  we  proceed,  the  principal  point 
is  to  bring  objects  of  fimilar  kind  as' near  to  each  other 
as  poffible,  to  mark  the  cohektbnation  Of  cables  atid 
effects,  to  obierve  the  fpririgs  of  the  different  revolu¬ 
tions,  to  conform  to  the  pfegttffs  of  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  and  diftribute  otir  materials  within  certain 
limits,  in-  order  to  place  them  In  the  moft  diftinA  view. 
The  epochas,  conihronly  ufed,  appear  to  me  very  de- 
fc&ive  }  and  notwitbftanding  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
improve  that  method,  I  cannot  Hatter  myfelf  with  hav¬ 
ing  brought  it  to.  the  perfection  at  which  I  aimed. 

To  make  hiftery  a  fubjeft  of  reafoning,  to  draw  from 
it  juft  ideas  and  practical  confequenccs  on  the  interefts 
of  fociety,  is  unqueftionably  the  moft  eflential  point  in 
a  courle  of  inftruChbn,  where  it  is  endeavoured  to  unite 
reafon  with  fentiment.  When  fuch  is  the  defign,  every 
objeft  ought  to  lead  to  reflection?  or  maxims,  to  en- 
Iighten  the  underftanding,  or  to  form  the  heart. 

Had  virtue  generally  prevailed  among  mankind,  it 
would  become  natural  to  the  fpecies,  and  be  praftifed 
almoft  without  pains  or  ftudy,  But,  on  the  contrary, 
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fo  great  is  human  weaknefs,  that  General  Hiftory  conr 
tinually  prefents  us  with  a  picture  of  follies  and  difor- 
ders,  and  conveys  her  inftru&ions  much  more  frequently 
by  pointing  out  the  miftakes  and  misfortunes  of  our 
anceftors,  than  by  examples  worthy  of  applaufe. 

Accordingly,  the  faults  of  the  ancient  governments 
are  become  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  leffons  of  politics, 
and  the  errours  of  the  ancient  clergy  one  of  the  beft 
fchools  of  difeipline  and  morality. 

For  this  reafon  I  fhall  not  conceal  any  excefTes  pro¬ 
ductive  of  pernicious  effects  ;  not  even  thofe  that  have 
drawn  fo  fevere  reproaches  upon  the  pontificate,  the 
priefthopd,  and  the  religious  orders.  It  is  my  duty  to 
fhew,  that  in  ages  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  thefe 
have  been  a  great  fource  of  the  calamities  which  have  af¬ 
flicted  mankind.  Do  not  thefacred  writings  paint  fimi- 
lar  diforders  in  the  moft  lively  colours  ?  Doth  not  the 
divine  law  condemn  even  the  imperfections  of  its  mi- 
nifters  ?  One  of  the  triumphs  of  the  church  is,  that  it 
has  fubfifted  notwithstanding  the  offenfive  condueft  of 
its  members.  In  vain  doth  the  infidel  fhameleflly  im¬ 
pute  them  to  religion  ;  to  the  Chriftian  they  furnifh  an 
additional  motive  for  adoring  the  difpenfations  of  Pro¬ 
vidence. 

Betides,  every  impartial  man  will  own,  that  if  great 
evils  have  been  frequently  produced  by  the  abufe  of 
the  holy  miniftry,  the  greateft  advantages  have  flowed 
from  its  daily  life.  The  ill  effects  of  the  one  are  con- 
fpicuous,  and  unhappily  make  a  great  figure  in  hiftory  ; 
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the  good  efFe&s  of  the  other  are  unnoticed,  becaufe 
they  are  perpetual  and  uniform,  and  follow  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  fociety. 

After  all,  this  evil  fprung  rather  from  errour  than 
from  vicious  paflions,  and  may  in  fome  degree  even  turn 
to  the  honour  of  the  minifters  of  the  altar  3  becaufe 
fome  confefs  it  with  candonr,  others  avoid  it  with  care 3 
and  the  greateft  part,  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  civil  fociety  and  Chriflianity,  fhew  themfelvcs 
more  worthy  of  confidence  or  public  efleem. 

To  attain  perfection  in  this  world  is  a  pleating,  but 
chimerical  idea  3  yet  every  government  ought  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  will  do  fo,  by  a  cool  examination  of  former 
faults.  In  offices  of  every  kind,  ecclefiaflical,  political, 
and  civil,  the  miflakes  of  another  ferve  as  leffons  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  our  own  conduct. 

They  who  in  this  refpeCt  change,  or  affeCt  todifguife, 
hiftorical  faCts,  will  always  be  fufpccted  of  a  haughty 
and  interefted  fpirit  3  which  is  the  more  prepofterous, 
as  truth  has  long  been  piercing  the  clouds,  and  nothing 
contributes  more  to  her  fplendour  than  the  imprudent 
methods  ufed  to  cover  her  with  obfeurity.  Being  ef- 
fentially  the  friend  of  religion,  law,  and  good  order,  her 
foie  tendency  is  to  infpire  a  love  of  virtue  and  our  duty  3 
nor  can  fhe,  without  depraving  her  nature,  be  brought 
to  favour  the  caufe  of  licentioufnefs.  Whatever  writer 
departs  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  reverence  for 
Chriflianity,  and  love  for  his  country,  is  either  blind,  or 
a  liar  3  and  hiflory  will  bear  teflimony  againfl  him. 

May 
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May  it  in  every  country  form  paftors  worthy  of  being 
quoted  as  models  ;  magiftrates,  through. whom  juftice 
really  utters  her  decrees ;  warriors  who  will  generoutly 
defend  the.ftate  ;  fubjects  faithful  to  their  prince,  and 
zealous  ,  for  their  country  ;  princes  attentive  to  defervc . 
the  loyalty  and  affection  of  their,  fubjedts^  writers  capa¬ 
ble  of  inftrudting  the  nations;  in  a, word,  men  in  every, 
ftatiomof  private  life,  happy  by  their  difcrqtion,  and,, 
ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  labours ! 

Should  this  weak  attempt  infpire  any  qf  cur  youth  . 
with  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  it  will  be  crowned  with 
fuccefs.  If  it  give  any  individual  a  juft  caufe  for  com¬ 
plaint,  nothing  will  have  been  more  repugnant  to  my 
intentions.  Satire  would  fill  me  with  remorfe,  adu|a« 
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tion  with  ftiame, 
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A 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Oft  the  EJlabliJhment  of  the  Rurbciruifts  in  the  Romun 

Empire. 

AMONG  the  many  bloody  revolutions  which  Thc  min 
have  changed  the  appearance  of  the  world,  none  oftheem- 
more  deferves  the  attention  of  the  politician,  and  even  &ia 
ot  the  philofopher,  than  that  by  which  the  Roman  em-  for  reflec* 
pire  was  overturned,  and  the  monarchies  of  Europe  tionS’ 
eredted  on  its  ruins.  The  glory,  greatnefs,  ftrength 
and  learning  of  that  famous  empire,  were  fuddenly 
extinguifhed  ;  the  work  of  ages,  the  labour  of  fo  many 
heroes  and  immortal  geniufes,  was  deftroyed  by  barba¬ 
rians,  till  then  unknown  or  defpifed,  who  triumphed 
over  Rome,  and,  feizing  her  provinces,  formed -them 
into  independent  dates,  where  they  eftablifhed  their 
own  laws  and  prejudices*  together  with  their  pow’er* 

The  caufes  and  effedts  of  fo  memorable  an  event,  would 
furnifh  matter  for  feveral  volumes ;  but  I  ihall  iketch 
them  out  in  one  view,  confining  myfelf  to  a  few  ufeful 
refled: ions,  limiting  my  hiftorical  inquiries  to  what  will 
enlighten  the  reafon,  and  infpire  the  principles  of  virtue. 

The  Roman  name  ftrikes  with  fuch  veneration,  that  Thisrevo- 
we  almoft  weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  and  are 
tempted  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  its  deftroyers,  as 
monfters  equally  worthlefs  and  deteftable.  But  ought  ”°uf/s. 
that  giant,  which  crufhed  the  nations  and  devoured  their 
lemains,  to  be  more  the  objed:  of  our  attention  than  our 
own  progenitors  ?  Are  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  with  the 
heirs  of  their  cowardice  and  ftupid  imprudence,  more 
Vol.  III.  33  refpectable 
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refpe&able  than  Alaric,  Ataulfus,  Clovis,  Odoacer, 
Theodoric,  Totila,  Alboinus,  Autharic,  &c,  ?  Was 
the  government  of  the  emperours  preferable  to  that  of 
the  new  monarchs  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  look  upon 
the  vidories  and  permanent  eftabliihment  of  the  barba¬ 
rians  as  the  natural  eifed  of  moral  caufes,  by  whofe  in¬ 
fluence,  fooner  or  later,  empires  rife  and  fall  ?  _  This 
point  will  be  decided  by  having  recourfe  to  hiflory. 
Let  us  turn  back  a  moment,  and  recall  tome  important 
ideas  which  are  feat tered  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work, 
and  which  contain  the  feeds  of  thofe  inftrudive  leftons 
we  are  in  the  fequel  to  difplay  at  full  length. 

Rome  owed  her  greatnefs  no  lefs  to  her  manners  than 
to  her  politics  and  arms.  -Elevation  of  foul,  love  of 
liberty,  and  patriotifm,  a  paffion  for  glory,  invincible 
patience  under  fatigue,  contempt  of  dangers  and  of 
death,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and,  above  all,  military 
difctpline,  had  extended  and  fecured  her  conquefts. 
Even  her  ads  of  injuftice  were  clothed  with  a  brilliant 
garb  of  majefty,  and  the  kingly  people  made  their  tyranny 
refpedable. 

At  Rome,  riches  produced  the  fame  effects  as  in 
every  other  country  :  the  manners  were  corrupted  by 
luxury ;  the  votes  of  the  multitude  were  purchafed  in 
order  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  great ;  liberty  was 
extinguilhed  in  the  blood  of  the  citizens;  the  rage  of 
civil  war  was  appeafed  only  by  the  eftabliihment  of  a 
fovereign  ;  intereft  formed  courtiers,  and  force  made 
flaves ;  the  legions  became  inftruments  of  defpotifm, 
and  aftumed  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  imperial  dignity  ; 
the pretorian guards  always  fold  themfelves  to  thebeft  bid¬ 
der,  and  treated  with  equal  contempt  the  lives  of  prin¬ 
ces  and  the  laws  of  the  republic  ;  in  one  word,  the  moil 
monftrous  crimes,  the  moft  Ihameful  abufes,  were  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  form  of  the  ancient  government.  A 
fenate  debafed,  magiftrates  without  authority  or  hon¬ 
our,  troops  without  reftraint,  a  people  without  fpirit, 
oppreffed  and  infolent,  gave  themfelves  up  to  all  kinds 

of 
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of  diforder,  while  the  throne  was  ordinarily  the  feat  6f 
debauchery,  villainy,  and  almoft  every  vice. 

_  A  few  great  men,  who  rofe  to;  fifpreme  power;  gave  a 
pi&rire  of  the  .ancient  virtues.  Rome  feemed  to  revive, 
but  like  a  patient  (hatched  from  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
without  extirpating  the  feeds  of  death  united  with  his 
frame  ;  the  fources  of  corruption  again  opened,  and  her 
felapfe  was  dreadful. 

The  armies,  which  created  emperours  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tort  from  them  immenfe  largeftes,  and  afterwards  maffa- 
tred  them  to  extort  equal  fums  from  their  fircceftors,  < 
rofe  to  that  pitch  of  licentioufnefs,  where  the  name  of 
difcipline  is  A  fignal  for  revolt.  They  were  no  longer 
the  foldiers  but  the  opprelfors  of  the  country ;  they 
were  no  more  citizens  rirmed  for  the  ccfihtiion  defence  ; 
they  were  banditti;  freed  from  every  reftraint,  and  infa- 
liable  of  prey.  Befides,  there  were  enrolled  among 
them,  numbers  of  fhofe  barbarians  whofe  countrymen; 
and  brethren  poured  into  the  Roman  provinces;  and 
the  enemies  fotind,  even  in  the  legions,  men*  eager  to  re- 
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While  a  dangeroui  military  force  guarded  of  mined  vice  anti 
the  frontiers,  the  people  in  the  capital,  at  a  dffiance  ^  of  the 
ft  om  and  unacquainted  with  war,  were  almoft  equally  people, 
fl rangers  to  induftry*  which  if  fo  indifpenfabl'y  neceflary 
for  the  prefervatipn  of  morals.  Indigent  and  idle,  they- 
lived  upon  the  drftributions  and  largeftes  which,  from  a 
Wretched  policy,  had  been  eftablifhed  in  ordef*  to  gain 
their  favour.  They  required  bread*  and  fliows,  not  as  a 
recompenfe  or  relaxation  of  their  labours,-  but  rather  as 
the  product  and  food  of  their  vices  §  ready  to  revolt 
v/hen  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate  prevented  the  payruenfs 
of  that  tribute,  Italy,  Which  was  converted  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  from  an  imitation  of  Afiatic  pomp,  refufed  nou- 
j  lfhment  to  its  inhabitants.  If  by  misfortune,  as  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  the  mid  ft  of  difturbances  arid  ci¬ 
vil  wars,  the  fleets  from  Africa  and  Sicily  mi  (carried, 
the  people  breathed  only  fed i bon  :  if  an  enemy  ap- 
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peared  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  they  were  incapable  of 
obedience  or  refinance.  Rome  was  no  longer  inha¬ 
bited  by  Romans. 

T>epiora-  When  Conftantine  built  his  new  capital,  and  from 
ble^ate  ill  judged  pride  drew  to  it  almoft  all  the  riches  of  his 
we/afrcr  empire,  the  Weft  was  exhaufted,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of 
5he oflld*  torpor.  However,  we  are  allured,  that  when  Rome 
conftan-  was  taken  by  Alaric,  the  yearly  income  of  feveral  fa- 
tinoPie*  rnilies  amounted  to  upwards  of  200,000/.  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond  rank  were  worth  at  lead  50,000  /.  per  annum . 
If  we  even  make  a  confiderable  abatement  from  this 
calculation,  it  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  property  of 
the  nation  was  fwallowed  up  by  a  few  individuals ;  that 
crimes  were  inceflantly  multiplied,  wretchednefs  increas¬ 
ed  by  the  influence  of  abominable  luxury,  and  that  the 
provinces  were  a  prey  to  courtiers,  magiftrates,  and  tax 
gatherers. 

public  In  fa<ft,  hiftory  prefents  ys  only  with  a  piclure  of  ex- 
robbenes.  tortions  and  robberies.  The  famous  impoft  of 

levied  upon  things  the  leaft  proper  for  taxation,  even  in 
fome  degree  on  beggary  itfeif,  was  a  reproach  to  the 
memory  of  Conftantine.  A  check  feemed  to  be  given 
to  injuftice  by  feveral  laws,  particularly  thofe  by  Arca- 
dius  and  Honorius,  though  they  were  princes  utterly 
deftitute  of  abilities  :  but  laws  were  now  an  empty 
name.  Never  was  injuftice  more  open,  or  lefs  punifhed. 
The  minifters,  the  women,  the  eunuchs,  the  lacqueys 
of  the  court,  facriftced  every  thing  to  their  palfions, 
under  the  facred  name  of  the  imperial  power  ;  a  name 
which  was  now  only  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  tyranny, 
continual  Let  us  rclL61:  crnly  on  two  fa&s  which  cannot  be 
i-evoiu-  controverted.  In  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexan- 
ti°ns>.  c]er  3everus>  niore  than  fifty  C^fars  or  emperours  were 
proclaimed  and  maflacred  by  the  foldiers,  who  were  as 
prone  to  rebellion  and  murder,  as  regardlefs  of  honour 
and  the  public  good.  On  the  other  hand,  infamous 
treachery  became  one  of  the  principal  refources  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Aflkfiins  were  let  ioofe  againft  thole  princes 

whofe 
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whofe  arms  were  dreaded  ;  they  were  even  drawn  into  Treachery 
the  fnare  by  the  fhew  of  friendfhip,  and  the  rites  ofufeda- 
hofpitality  were  ftained  with  murder!  Hospitality,  an-  barbari- 
ciently  fo  facred  among  the  Romans !  Hofpitality,  which  aas- 
the  barbarians  prafrifed  with  fuch  generous  franknels  ! 

The  reign  of  Valens  furnifhes  two  inftances  of  kings 
thus  murdered  when  they  rofe  from  table.  A  flrange 
method  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  enterprifes  of  thofe 
conquering  nations,  while  the  emperours  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  pay  them  tribute,  and  purchafe  peace  at  the  very 
time  they  were  provoking  them  to  war ! 

Need  we  then  be  furprifed,  that  virtue  and  honour,  virtue 
being  no  more  to  be  found  at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in 
office,  an  unhappy  and  dehafed  people  refembled  their 
anceftors  in  nothing  but  in  name  ;  which,  being  rendered 
common  to  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  did  not 
awake,  in  a  Single  breait,  the  Sentiments  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  that  minds,  formerly  fo  ardent  for  the  public 
intereft,  were  now  cold  to  every  thing  but  the  fa&ions 
of  charioteers,  and  theological  quarrels ;  in  a  word, 
that  religious  feuds  extinguifhed  the  laft  embers  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the 
approaching  ruin  ? 

Chriftianity  had  happily  afcended  the  throne ;  the  Religious 
natural  tendency  of  which  was,  to  make  truth  difpel  ^quentto 
errour,  virtue  triumph  over  the  paffions,  and  univerfal  the  eitab- 
charity  unite  all  men  in  God,  whofe  infinite  goodnefs  of^hnr- 
and  mercy  were  Set  before  them  as  models  of  imitation,  tianity. 
But  this  religion  did  not  render  them  impeccable ; 
while  they  forfook  its  precepts,  they  might  ufe  it  as  a 
pretext  for  the  moil  deftru&ive  exceffes.  .  If  Chriftians, 
after  having  Signalized  their  faith  under  the  Sword  of 
persecution,  became  perfecutors  in  their  turn,  the  body 
politic  would  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  breaches  opened  on 
every  fide,  through  which  foreign  enemies  might  make 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  the  empire  ;  confequences 
which  experience  Soon  verified, 
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Though  Conftantine  had  a  (Long  inclination  to  def- 
potifm,  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  conferences  of 
Idolaters.  How  was  it  poffible  that  he  ihould  imagine 
the  Romans  would  bend  their  knee  to  the  crofs,  unlefs 
from  conv  id  ion  they  adored  its  myftery  in  their  hearts? 

It  was  no  fmall  advantage,  that  altars  were  railed  to  the 
true  God,  and  the  Gofpci  was  preached  in  the  Capitol. 
This  fyftem  of  moderation  was  followed  by  feme  em- 
perours ;  but,  at  laft,  overweening  zeal,  with  which  paf- 
fion  fo  artfully  mixes,  took  advantage  of  the  fcyereign’s 
favour.  The  gods  of  Rome  were  publicly  infulted, 
their  fbatues  broken,  and  their  worfliippers  opprefled. 

In  a  fhort  time,  the  thunder  of  penal  laws  was  pointed 
againfl:  the  ancient  rites ;  it  was  made  capital  to  offer 
facrifices  which  had  formerly  been  enjoined  by  law.. 
The  altar  of  Vidory,  that  altar  fo  dear  to  the  nation, 
was  demolifhed  before  the  eyes  of  the  fenate ;  and 
though  the  number  of  Pagans  was  foil}  very  conflderable,. 
though  the  empire  had  not  ftrength  fufffeient  to  refift 
the  torrent  of  enemies  which  poured  upon  it,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  excluded  from  all  employments,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  every  man  who  did  not  conform  to  the  religion  cf 
the  prince  ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  ciit  off  the  heads  and 
arms  which  ought  to  have  been  ufed  for  its  defence. 

Hence  fprung  reproaches,  injuries,  and  mutual  feuds, 
fo  proper  to  roufe  the  fpirit  of  fanatic ifm.  Hence  fac¬ 
tions  for  or  againfl;  the  new  emperours,  according  as 
they  were  imagined  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  feveral  parties.  Hence  the  discontent  of  the  Pagans 
inflamed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  expreffed  the  high-, 
eft  exultation  on  the  invafion  of  Italy,  by  Radagaifus, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thoufand  Goths,  in  the  year 
40^;  as  if  the  gods  were  come  in  perlon  to  avenge 
their  altars.  In  a  word,  the  Pagans  attributed  to  Chrifti- 
anity  all  the  difafters  which  befel  the  empire ;  and  the  , 
Chriftians  affirmed,  that  the  remains  of  Paganifm  drew 
upon  it  the  wrath  of  Heayen  ;  while  both  were  lefs  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  common  fafety,  than  to  their  religious  quar¬ 
rels?  T°: 
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To  complete  the  misfortune,  the  difciples  of  Ghrifh  The 
were  infpired  with  mutual  feuds,  ftill  more  implacable  Chnftians 

,  _r  .  r„.  ^..,r  .  1 ,  ,  divided 

and  deftnfcnve.  I  he  tpirit  of  contention,  condemned  among 
by  St.  Paul,  became  almoft  univerlal.  New  feds  fprung 
up  inceilantly,  and  combated  each  other.  Each  boaft- 
cd  its  apoftles,  gave  its  iophifms  for  divine  oracles,  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  depofitary  of  the  faith,  and  ufed  every 
effort  to  draw  the  multitude  to  its  ftandard.  The 
church  was  filled  with  difcord.  Bifliops  anathematized 
bifhops ;  violence  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  argument, 
and  the  folly  of  princes  fanned  the  flame  which  fpread 
with  fo  deftrudtive  rage.  They  played  the  theologffls,  Empe* 
attempted  to  command  opinions,  and  punifhed  thofe  J^eoio- 
wnom  they  could  not  convince.  The  law's  againft  idol-  gifts  and 
aters  were  foon  extended  to  heretics ;  but  what  one  j^sffcu- 
emperour  profcribed  as  heretical,  was,  to  another,  found 
dodrine.  Thus' were  the  different  parties  fruitlefsly  irri¬ 
tated  by  perfecution  ;  for,  even  when  diredted  againft 
heretics,  it  rendered  the  catholic  faith  rather  odious  than 
triumphant. 

What  was  the  confequence -?  The  clergy,  whofe  in-Thecier- 
fluence  was  already  great  at  court,  and  ftill  greater  a-  f0y0agrene 
mong  the  people,  began  to  withdraw  from  thefovereign  power, 
authority  that  refpedt  which  religion  infpires.  The  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  are  too  well  known  to  be  mentioned. 

We  would  now  give  the  name  of  feditious  libels  to  fome 
writings  of  illuftrious  perfonages,  who  are  audacioufly 
quoted  by  fanatics  in  their  railings  againft  men  in  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  whofe  virtues  they  forget,  while  they  ufe 
their  faults  as  a  plea  for  their  own  condudt.  Thepopu-  violent 
lar  ferments  being  heightened  by  the  animofity  of  a 
multitude  of  the  clergy  ;  prince,  country,  law  and  du-  ieds. 
ty  were  no  longer  regarded.  Men  were  Arians,  Do- 
natifts,  Prifcillianifts,  Neftorians,  Eutychians,  Monothe¬ 
lites,  See.  but  no  longer  citizens  or  rather  every  man 
became  the  mortal  enemy  of  thofe  citizens  whofe  opin¬ 
ions  he  condemned.  Quite  contrary  to  the  pradtice  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  whofe  difputes,  concerning  the 
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moft  ineftimable  privileges,  were  terminated  the  moment 
that  a  fignal  of  war  proclaimed  the  republic  in  danger. 
This  unheard  of  madnefs,  for  irreconcilable  quarrels,  on 
Subjects  that  ought  to  have  been  referred  to  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  never  abated  amidft  the  moft  dreadful 
difafters.  Every  fed  formed  a  different  party  in  the 
ftate,  and  their  mutual  animofities  confpired  to  fap  its 
foundations.  It  was  probably  this  confideration  which 
fo  violently  prompted  Julian  to  abolifli  Chriftianity. 
Blind  in  a  matter  fo  effential,  he  attended  only  to  the 
abufe  made  of  the  dodrine,  without  perceiving  that  this 
abufe  was  exprefsly  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Chrifti¬ 
anity,  and  that  the  beft  members  of  the  community 
muft  be  formed  in  the  fchool  of  the  gofpel. 
injudi-  Thefe  feeds  of  deftrudion  were  daily  foftered  by  the 
ofTheo^*  faults  of  government.  Theodofjus  himfelf  was  guilty 
dofms  and  of  imprudence.  He  permitted  the  Catholics  to  ufe 
1S  ons-  force  againft  the  Heretics  who  met  in  private  houfes. 
Having  declared  the  Manicheans  worthy  of  death,  the 
people  thought  they  had  a  right  to  kill  them,  as  pro¬ 
scribed  perfons  ;  and  the  emperour  was  at  laft  obliged 
to  prohibit,  under  pain  of  death,  thofe  murders  which 
were  occafioned  by  his  law.  His  two  fons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  by  their  own  fuperftition,  and  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  their  favourites,  haftened  the  ravages  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  which  had  long  threatened  the  tottering  empire. 

The  bar-  Thofe  northern  nations,  who  took  up  arms  againft 
mJchfti-  ^ie  Romans,  unqueftionably  deferved  the  appellation  of 
periour  to  barbarians.  Breathing  only  war  and  rapine,  they  went 
in  a  ns  of  in  fearch  of  milder  climates,  and  more  fertile  lands  than 
th^t  pe-  their  forefts  and  mountains  ;  their  title  was  founded  on 
their  fwords,  and  they  enforced  it  without  fcruple,  as 
the  right  of  nature.  But,  though  I  am  far  from  having 
any  inclination  to  write  their  panegyric,  how  formidable, 
how  fuperiour  were  thefe  barbarians  to  the  polifhed  na¬ 
tions  whom  they  attacked  !  Simple  and  Severe  in  their 
manners,  they  were  unacquainted  even  with  the  name 
of  effeminacy  ;  their  extreme  frugality  made  the  moft 

Scanty 
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fcanty  provifion  fufficient  ;  their  bodies,  hardened  by 
fatigue,  feemed  proof  again  ft  pain  war  being,  if  I  may 
nfe  the  expreffion,  their  element,  they  made  a  fport  of 
gangers,  and  braved  death  with  marks  of  joy. 

Though  free,  and  enemies  to  conftraint,  they  were  in¬ 
violably  attached  to  their  chiefs ;  becaufe  they  elected 
the  moft  deferving  to  command.  Whatever  may  be 
faid,  a  ferocious  courage  was  not  their  foie  virtue.  We 
have  a  picture  of  the  German  manners,  drawn  by  a 
philofophic  hiftorian,  where  we  fee  the  ties  of  marriage 
held  facred,  a  generous  hofpitality,  a  hatred  of  enervat¬ 
ing  vices,  and  many  eftimable  traces  of  wifdom,  amply 
fufficient,  with  the  cultivation  of  reafon,  which  leads  to 
the  true  principles  of  focial  life,  to  have  formed  a  peo¬ 
ple  folidly  virtuous.  Doth  not  hiftory  teftify,  that  even 
the  Huns,  thofe  favage  banditti,  inviolably  kept  their 
word?  Let  us  add,  that  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and 
feveral  other  barbarous  nations,  while  they  combated 
the  Romans,  or  ferved.  in  the  imperial  armies  as  mer¬ 
cenaries,  had  acquired  ideas  and  knowledge ;  and  their 
contempt  for  a  people  whom  they  had  made  tributary, 
fufficientiy  proves,  that  they  pofiefted  a  fuperiority  which 
made  conqueft  certain.  Their  conquering  princes  were 
great  men,  and  thofe  great  men  at  the  head  of  formida¬ 
ble  armies  attacked  weak  enemies.  The  revolution  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  courage  and  policy  of  the  vie-' 
tors,  the  vices  and  miftakes  of  the  vanquifhed. 

We  fhudder  at  the  reading  of  the  barbarities  com-  Thevan- 
mitted  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards  beyond  the  Pyrennees,  cenfe-dwt 
by  the  Vandals,  the  Alans,  and  the  Suevi,  the  firft  con- ric- 
querors  of  Spain.  Yet  fcarce  were  they  mafters  of  the 
country,  when  we  fee  them  foften  their  ferocity,  culti¬ 
vate  the  lands,  difpel  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
by  the  fame  of  their  juftice  and  clemency  recall  thofe 
whom  terrour  had  banifhed  from  the  country. 

Some  years  after,  we  fee  Genferic,  king  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  quitting  Spain  for  a  preferable  conqueft ;  by  an 
equal  exertion  of  prudence  and  valour,  wreft  Africa 

from 
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from  the  Romans ;  create  a  formidable  naval  power* 
though  at  firft  not  mafter  of  a  fingle  veil'd  ;  fupport 
himfelf  in  his  new  conquefts  with  all  the  fk.il!  of  a  firft 
rate  politician  ;  equally  fuccefsful  in  the  field  and  the 
cabinet  *  and,  m  a  wofid,  triumph  over  the  empire  till 
his  death,  by  the  fame  methods  with  which  Rome,  in 
the  early  ages  laid  the  foundations  of  her  grandeur. 

Aiaric  In  Italy,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  difplayed  aeon- 

vifigoths.  more  worthy  of  admiration.  Though  irritated 

by  the  repeated  treacheries  of  the  court  of  Honorius,  he 
was  neither  perfidious  nor  cruel.  He  loudly  appealed 
to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  purfued  his  revenge  with  the 
magnanimity  of  a  hero  guided  by  juftice.  Twice  he 
fpared  Rome,  and  at  laft  being  obliged  to  take  it,  in 
4 jo,  he  neglected  no  means  of  leffening  the  horrours  of 
his  vengeance  ;  he  ordered  the  women  to  be  treated  with 
refped,  the  churches  to  be  faved,  the  blood  of  the  van- 
qui fhed  to  be  fpared,  and  preferved  the  lives  of  numbers 
of  Roman  citizens.  After  his  death,  Ataulfiis’  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  heir  of  his  generous  fentiments,  and  a  friend  to 
peace,  fettled  in  the  north  of  the  Alps,  near  the  Pyren¬ 
ees,  and  by  his  virtues  gained  the  hand  of  Placidia. 
The  moderation  of  Ataulful  is  fufficient  proof,  had  we 
no  other,  of  the  power  of  the  Vifigoths. 

Attila,  a  The  fierce  Attila,  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
fn eroanyaa  ^ie  we&ern  empire,  after  having  made  Theodofius  II, 
yefpects.  tremble  on  the  throne  of  Conftantinople  ;  Attila,  whom 
that  emperour  attempted  to  affaffinate,  and  who,  while 
he  granted  his  pardon,  reproached  him  as  a  perfidious 
ilave  ;  Attila,  who,  though  enriched  with  fpoils,  receive 
ed  the  Roman  ambaffadqurs  with  fuch  noble  fimpficity, 
eating  a  frugal  repaft  from  wooden  difhes  while  he  caufed 
them  to  be  ferved  in  gold  plate ;  Attila,  who,  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  Rome  to  pillage,  relented  at  the  en¬ 
treaty  of  a  holy  pontiff;  whofe  policy  equalled  his  cour¬ 
age  and  power,  who  became  the  terrour  of  the  famous 
AEtius,  though  once  defeated  by  him ;  Attila,  I  fay, 
could  eafily  have  dethroned  Valentin ian  III.  had  he  not 

chofea 
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dioiea  rather  to  make  him  his  tributary  like  Theo? 
dofius. 

The  conquef  of  Italy  was  referred  for  Odoacer,  odoacer 
leader  of  the  Heruli ;  a  man  worthy  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  monarchy  in  that  country,  becaufe  he  was  the  re-  conque- 
iforer  of  peace*  fecurity,  and  happinefs,  which  had  long 
been  unknown  under  the  Roman  emperours.  A  new 
conqueror  defpoiled  him  of  his  acquifitions ;  but,  hap¬ 
pily  for  the  people,  that  conqueror  was  Theodoric,  a 
prince  aboye  all  praife  for  the  virtue  of  his  ad  mini  ft  ra¬ 
tion,  his  defire  of  the  public  good,  the  confimmate 
prudence  of  his  views,  the  choice  of  his  minifers  and 
generals  j  in  a  word,  for  whatever  can  make  a  fovereign 
the  idol  of  his  fubjeds,  and  the  dread  of  his  enemies. 

The  Trajans  and  Antonini,  it  fee  ms,  were  defined  to 
revive  in  the  perfon  of  an  Of  rogoth,  while  their  fuc- 
ceflbrs  were  a  difgrace  to  the  empire,  and  the  fport  of 
barbarians.  The  Gothic  nation  was  defined  to  eclipfe 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  after  having  fo  many 
times  ravaged  the  provinces  of  the  empire  !  Thus  do 
nations  originate,  grow  up,  ilourifh,  degenerate,  fall, 
and  difappear,  in  fucceffion  ;  and  all  fchefe  vicifitudes 
have  their  caufes,  which  may  be  traced  by  an  attentive 
f  udy  of  hiftory. 

Sometimes  men’s  pictures  may  be  drawn  at  a  fingle  Contraa 
froke.  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  who  were  Arians,  ^cirpThi 
equitably  proteded  the  Catholics.  We  have  not ,  faid  the  cipies  o t 
Jaf  of  thefe  princes,  any  authority  over  religion ,  for  it  is  ^rta^con 
impoffible  to  force  belief.  On  the  contrary,  the  empe-  perfecut- 
rour  Juf  iq  thundered  out  new  edids  againf  the  hete- 
rodox^  without  perceiving  that  he  not  only  greatly 
weakened  the  empire,  but  furnifhed  the  king  of  Italy 
with  a  reafqn  for  treating  the  Catholics  in  the  fame 
manner.  In  fad,  Theodoric  in  a  rage  threatened  him 
with  it,  and  Italy  was  on  the  brink  of  lofing  one  of  the 
greatef  advantages  it  enjoyed  under  this  monarch’s 
equitable  government ;  of  fiich  importance  is  it  to  the 
jnteref s  of  religion  pot;  to  irfitate  its  adverfaries. 
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ciovis  The  Franks  were  lefs  informed  than  the  Goths,  and 
franks.  confequently  more  barbarous  ;  but  Ciovis  united  in 
his  perfon  all  the  qualities  proper  for  extending  and  fe- 
curing  their  conquelts.  Equally  great  as  a  hero  and  a 
politician,  he  made  religion  as  well  as  arms  fubfervient 
to  his  defigns.  And  what  realon  can  be  affined  for  the 
eagernefs  with  which  Gaul  fubmitted  to  his  government, 
but  becaufe  he  made  it  as  defuable  as  the  Roman  yoke 
had  been  odious.  Barbarians  were  wifhed  for  ;  they 
were  received  as  the  avengers  of  nations  fubdued  by 
their  arms  !  So  great  is  the  horrour  mipired  by  ty¬ 
ranny. 

?dlanrV  •  Under  Juftin'ian,  the  empire  feemed  to  recover  its 
under  8C  vigour.  The  Vandals,  enervated  and  corrupted  in  the 
juftjman.  jap  of  luxury,  funk  under  his  arms,  and  were  driven  out 
of  Africa  ;  the  Goths,  though  they  had  for  their  mo¬ 
narch  another  Theodoric  in  Totila,  were .  vanquifhed 
and  expelled  from  Italy.  This  temporary  revolution 
was  entirely  the  work  of  two  great  men,  who,  it  may  be 
faid,  were  obliged  to  combat  the  vices  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  before  they  could  triumph  over  the  barbarians. 
Belifarius,  unfupplied  with  troops  and  money,  was  even 
obliged  to  roam  through  Italy  like  a  fugitive  before 
Totila.  Had  not  Narfes  been  a  confummate  courtier, 
and  made  the  befl  ufe  of  his  favour  in  order  to  fecurq 
every  means  of  fuccefs,  Totila  would  not  have  been 
vanquifhed. 

Great  When  we  fee  Juftinian  paying  enormous  fubfidies  to 
faults  the  Persians,  ^  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  the  Abares,  &c. 
tedby1  exhau fling  his  treafury  by  a  prodigious  number  of  ufe- 
thatem-  lefs  buildings  ;  ruining  his  provinces  by  opprefhve 
pei0U1'  taxes  ;  employing  Belifarius  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  with¬ 
out  granting  him  the  requifite  fupplies,  and  difgracing 
him  after  the  mod  important  fervices ;  declaring  him- 
felf  the  partifan  of  one  of  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  and 
by  that  fhameful  imprudence  arming  the  fanguinary 
rage  of  the  fadlions ;  eredling  himfclf  into  a  dodtor  of 
the  church,  or  rather  a  judge  of  the  faith,  amidfl  the 

calamities 
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Calamities  of  war  ;  depopulating  whole  countries  by 
perfecuting  the  heterodox  ;  afterwards  falling  into  herefy 
and  perfecuting  the  Catholics  ;  colle&ing  in  his  Code 
and  Digeft,  an  endlefs  number  of .  laws,  which  almoft 
died  with  him,  and  even  perpetually  changing  thofe 
laws  by  new  regulations,  equally  trifling  and  venal : 
when,  I  fay,  we  examine  the  a&ions  of  this  prince,  and 
the  monuments  he  left  behind  him,  we  juftly  fufpecfe 
the  encomiums  lavifhed  upon  him  by  the  civilians,  and  r 
clearly  forefee  that  his  reign  will  be  followed  by  fatal 
revolutions. 

They  began  even  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflor  Juftin  The  Lora- 
II.  The  Italians,  from  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  had  with- 
drawn  their  allegiance  from  the  kings  of  the  Oftrogoths,  taiy. 
whofe  equitable  laws  fpared  their  property  and  tolerated 
their  faith,  but  immediately  repented  when  they  felt  the 
weight  of  a  more  oppreflive  government.  The  wiflied 
for  change  was  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
court  of  Conflantinople  againft  Narfes.  Alboinus,  at 
the  head  of  the  Lombards,  entered  Italy,  and  eafily 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  almoft  the  whole  country ; 
where,  by  the  juftice  and  mildnefs  of  his  government, 
he  fecured  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  feries  of  prudent  monarchs,  who  made  the 
laws  their  rule  of  conduct.  This  fine  country  ftill 
gained  by  changing  the  yoke  of  the  emperours  for  that 
of  the  barbarians,  who  were  fo  raflily  defpifed. 

We  need  but  caft  an  eye  on  the  Eaft,  to  be  fully  impm- 
convinced  of  the  fource  of  thofe  unavoidable  revolutions  ^ 
which  I  am  examining.  While  the  emperour  Hera-  Heracliur 
clius  tarn  idled  the  luftre  of  his  victories  over  the  Per-  “Jf® 
flans,  by  finking  into  lethargic  indolence,  from  which 
he  awaked  only  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  reveries  of 
the  Monothelites;  whiift,  by  his  EElheJis ,  he  attempted 
to  regulate  the  faith,  and  provoked  the  theologians  to 
new  difputes,  Mahomet  united  the  Arabians  under  his  Arabians,- 
dominion,  made  them  a  nation  of  heroes,  and  fet  the 
iprings  of  fanaticifm  in  motion  with  fuch  dexterity, 

thac 
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that  his  fiibjeds,  who  fubmitted  with  the  greateft  htT 
mility  to  his  abfurd  oracles,  were  invincible  warriors 
againfl  their  neighbours.  With  a  handful  of  Muflul- 
men  he  gave  the  firft  blow  to  the  empire, ?  and  deftroyed 
a  numerous  army  of  Heraclius;  His  two  firft  fuccef- 
fors,  Abubeker  and  Omar,  poor,  Virtuous,  prudent  and 
intrepid,  flew  from  conqueft  to  conquefL  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  Africa,  befides  the  extern 
five  kingdom  of  the  Perfians,  in  a  few  years  fell  under 
the  Arabian  yoke.  A  Angular  inftance,  where  fuperior- 
ity  of  condud  is  not  lets  vifible  than  fbperiority  of 
valour. 

Xndud^  Thofe  warriors ,  who  are  fometimes  painted  as  mon- 
fters  infatiably  thirfting  after  blood,  always  offered  an’ 
ghrdch  V  a^erna^ve  t°  the  vanquifhedj  eithier  to  pay  tribute  or 
tuns.  n  embrace  Iflamifm  :  if  they  chofe  the  laft,  they  fhared 
in  the  advantages  of  the  vidors ;  if  the  firft,  they  were 
fure  of  being  treated  with  moderation.  What  could 
the  cowardly  and  cruel  policy  of  the  emperours  oppofe 
to  ftich  means  of  aggrandizement,  fhpported  by  every 
thing  proper  to  fecure  vidory  ?  If  the  Muflulmen  had 
not,  in  their  turn,  ben  infeded  with  the  poifon  of  riches 
and  grandeur,  and  the  madnefs  of  religious  quarrels,' 
perhaps  the  whole  known  world  had  been  (wallowed  up 
in  their  emoire. 

The  Ro*  Corruption  and  weaknefs  on  one  fide ;  bravery,  vi- 
taraiSiylia”  g0llb  adivify  and  policy,  on  the  other ;  are  the  moft  vifible-' 
vanquifh-  caufes  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  barbarians  on  the  ruins 
the^hmrba-  empire.  To  enter  into  particulars  of  that  kind, 

rous  na-  would  open  a  boundlefs  field.  The  mifcondud  of  the 
princes,  the  crimes  of  the  court,  the  treachery  of  the 
generals,  the  feditions  of  the  people,  the  ads  of  villainy, 

'  cowardice  and  meannefs,  are  numberlefs.  The  bar¬ 

barians  were  unquestionably  moft  worthy  of  reigning, 
becaufe,  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  nations 
found  a  breathing  time  when  freed  from  the  preflu  re  of 
the  Roman  power 
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But,  however  neceffitry  that  revolution  might  be,  its  Difmai 
being  brought  about  by  barbarians  ought  to  be  looked  °f 
upon  as  a  misfortune.  Let  us  obferve  its  effects  on  the  lution. 
laws,  manners,  the  human  faculties,  and  religion.  We 
(hall  find  reafon  to  lament  the  fate  of  our  fpecies,  which 
f'eldom  emerges  from  one  gulf  but  to  plunge  into 


n- 


other. 

Though  the  Roman  laws,  efpecialiy  thofe  pofterior  to  The  r<>- 
the  reign  of  Conflantine,  were  mixed  with  fome  abufes,  ^^dws 
yet,  in  general,  they  were  the  beil  which  unafiifted  rca- 
fon  had  produced.  They  were  adopted  by  the  great 
Theodoric  ;  and  his  genius,  feconded  by  Cafliodorus, 
eagerly  embraced  that  method  of  making  his  govern¬ 
ment  more  gentle  and  more  refpedted-  in  Italy.  .  But  his 
example  was  very  little  followed.  Chindafuinthus,  a 
king  of  the  Vifigoths,  in  Spain,  condemned  thofe  laws 
as  abounding  with  difficulties,  and  too  fubtle  for  the 
prompt  decision  of  caufes.  Probably  the  other  nations 
rejected  them  from  the  fame  notion ;  and  it  muff  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  fimplicity  of  the  German  laws  was 
better  fuited  to  artlefs,  ignorant  men,  warriors  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  application  and  conftraint. 

The  laws  of  the  barbarians  then  prevailed  almofl  uni-  Abufes  m 
verfally,  and  with  them  prevailed  diforders.  Though 
mild  in  appearance,  becaufe  they  fpared  the  lives  of  karba* 
malefactors,  they  failed  in  the  main  end  of  legillation,  nan** 
by  not  fufficiently  reprefFing  crimes.  Is  not  a  permif- 
fion  to  compound  for  murder  by  the  payment  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum,  a  declaration,  authorizing  the  rich  to  commit 
that  crime  with  impunity  ?  Did  not  the  proof  by  duel, 
which  was  eftablifhed  for  the  decifxon  of  caufes,  reduce 
every  thing  to  the  right  of  the  ftrongefl  ?  Did  not  the 
abfurd  trials  by  red  hot  iron,  water,  the  crofs,  &c„ 
change  juftice  into  Heights  of  ftrength  or  dexterity  ? 

We  find  thofe  extravagant  abufes  even  in  the  laws  of 
the  Lombards,  which,  in  other  refpeHs,  are  fo  full  of 
moderation  and  equity,  that  they  kept  their  ground  in 
Italy  even  after  the  expulfion  of  that  people.  So  much 
is  the  power  of  cuftom  fuperiour  even  to  reafon !  Tho* 
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Dange-  Though  the  conquerors  did  not  adopt  the  laws  of  the 
ImeoTihe  vanquiftied,  they  notwithftanding  permitted  the  ufe  of 
two  fyf-  them  to  the  natives.  In  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain,  the 
Ie£ifla°-f  R°maa  was  at  fir  ft  judged  by  the  Roman  laws.  But, 
tion.  not  to  mention  that  by  a  mixture  of  blood  he  muft 
in  procefs  of  time  become  a  Lombard,  Frank,  or  Vift- 
goth,  thefe  difcordant  laws  necefiarily  gave  rife  to  new 
diforders,  when  the  judicial  authority  loft  fight  of  the 
firft  principles,  and  legiftation,  far  from  improving,  be¬ 
came  every  day  more  dark  and  imperfect.  Thus  what 
ought  to  have  conftituted  the  happinefs  of  fociety  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  mifery. 

Govern-  However,  it  muft  be  agreed,  that  the  form  of  govern- 
the^arba-  ment  eftablifhed  by  the  barbarians  has  a  captivating  ap- 
rians  ex-  pearance.  Inftead  of  that  defpotifm  exercifed  by  the 
appear-11  emperours,  we  here  fee  liberty  feated  under  the  lhadow 
.ance.  of  the  throne.  The  national  aftemblies  kept  up  the 
balance  of  the  national  rights  againft  the  prince.  The 
laws,  by  which  all  were  bound,  really  were,  or  feemed  to 
be,  the  work  of  all,  by  being  enabled  with  general  con- 
fent.  The  barbarians  never  looked  upon  kings,  but  as 
generals  or  chief  magiftrates.  Accordingly,  among 
them,  the  crown  was  never  fo  ftriftly  hereditary,  that  a 
father  could,  as  matter  of  right,  transfer  it  to  a  fon  in¬ 
capable  of  wearing  it. 

inconve-  Let  us  not  fufter  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  falfe  ap<- 
resulting  pearances.  This  form- of  government,  which  appears 
from  it.  the  moft  worthy  of  our  nature,  which  is  excellently  cal¬ 
culated  for  a  virtuous  and  moderate  people,  became  a 
fource  of  convulfions  and  anarchy.  I  omit  the  numer¬ 
ous  inftances  of  great  monarchs  being  aftafiinated,  of 
wicked  princes  raifed  to  the  throne  by  intrigue  or  vio¬ 
lence.  I  confine  myfelf  to  fundamental  principles.  E- 
ven  among  the  Lombards,  whofe  wifdom  is  fo  highly 
extolled,  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  no  lhare  in  the 
Abafe-  general  aftemblies.  It  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  all 
thepeopie  hiftories,  to  what  a  low  degree  of  abafement  that  part  of 
the  community  was  reduced,  which  by  its  labour  fup- 

port* 
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ports  the  reft,  which  confines  its  defires  to  fo  narrow  a 
compafs,  and  which,  notwithftanding  the  civilization  and 
refinement  of  our  manners,  is  ftill  in  fo  miferable  a  con¬ 
dition  through  almoft  all  Europe.  In  fa<ft,  the  great 
men,  the  magiftrates,  who  were  at  the  fame  time  in¬ 
verted  with  military  command,  if  they  had  not  the 
right,  at  leaft  poflefled  the  power,  of  regulating  all  af¬ 
fairs  of  ftate  in  conjundion  with  the  prince.  Their 
natural  roughnefs  of  temper,  their  contempt  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  combined  to  make  them 
negled  and  trample  upon  men  whom  they  fcarce  diftin- 
gui filed  from  their  fiaves. 

And  how  jealous  of  their  power  were  thofe  great  men,  indepen- 
thoie  members  of  the  public  council,  how  eager  to  feize  ^ence 
every  opportunity  of  extending  it  !  Sharers  in  the  pow-  the  gKat' 
er  of  legifiation  with  the  crown,  of  which  they  fome- 
times  difpofed  at  their  pleafure,  what  powerful  means 
did  they  not  poftefs  for  gratifying  their  ambition  !  The 
kings  conferred  upon  them  benefices  which  were  after-  Fiefs, 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  fiefs.  Thefe  lands,  feparat- 
ed  from  the  royal  domain,  but  revocable  at  the  will  of 
the  fovereign,  were  a  kind  of  pay  for  their  military  fer- 
vice,  upon  which  tenure  they  were  held.  But  muft  not 
the  man  who  enjoyed  the  ufufrud  naturally  wifii  for 
the  pofiefiion  ?  Muft  he  not  be  accuftomed  to  look  up¬ 
on  the  property  of  the  land,  whofe  profits  he  reaped 
with  pleafure,  as  a  defirable  accjuifition,  and  endeavour 
to  make  it  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  efpecially  when  he 

had  ftrength  fufficient  to  give  him  reafonable  hopes  of 
luccefs  ? 

Thus  was  the  embryo  of  the  feudal  government  con-  Feudal 
tamed  in  the  conftitution  of  the  new  monarchies,  which  sovern" 
afterwards  unfolded  itfelf,  and  fhot  under  ground  manv  ment* 
concealed  roots,  before  it  produced  that  unnatural  mix¬ 
ture  of  royalty  without  power,  and  vaflalage  without 
lubmiffion  ;  a  mixture  from  which  fprunp  the  preateft 
calamities  that  have  afflicted  Europe. 

VOL.  III. 
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Though  the  feudal  law  originated  among  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  Giannone  juflly  obferves,  that  before  diem  fiefs 
were  known  even  in  Italy.  The  German  nations  every 
where  eftablifhed  the  ufe  of  them,  which  they  made  an 
eflential  part  of  their  government.  Men  of  fuperiour 
genius  would  have  been  every  where  neceflary  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  abufe  ;  but  in  every  country,  the  weaknefs 

/*  •  •  r  1  •  _ 1  _  1  _ 


and  unfkilful  condud  of  princes  raifed  an.  innumerable 


multitude  of  ufurpers,  who  equally  tyranmied  over  the 
fubjeds  and  fovereigns.  The  feudal  government  be¬ 
came  an  univerfal  fcourge,  worthy  of  the  manners  of 
thofe  nations  who  deftroyed  the  empire. 

Barbarous  the  Romans,  notwithflandmg  their  tafte  and  luxu-  . 

manners,  ry,  ftill  preferved  in  fome  degree  the  ruft  of  barbarifm  j 
for  inftance,  their  fondnefs  for  fanguinary  diverfions, 
and  the  animofity  that  prevailed  between  the  fadions  of 
the  Circus ;  if  the  manners  grew  more  favage  when  the 
barbarians  were  admitted  into  the  armies,  help  offices, 
and  were  enrolled  among  the  citizens  j  baroariim  muft 
neceffarily  become  general  and  permanent,  after  the 
country  fell  under  their  dominion ;  and  though  its  ef- 
feds  were  fufpended  by  Theodoric,  and  a  few  other 
great  men,  they  could  not  deftroy  its  root.  The  in- 
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On  the  contrary,  among  the  nations  which  divided  Every 
the  empire,  every  thing  confpired  to  the  growth  of  bar-  thins  na” 
barifm  ;  it  was  foftered  by  their  laws,  their  government,  grew*y 
and  their  cufloms;  As  they  defpifed  the  arts*  and  worfea* 
placed  all  merit  in  the  exercife  of  arms*  by  the  fudden 
acquifition  of  vaft  territories,  they  contracted  the  habits  Ml°  fuc* 
of  vice*  without  lofirig  their  natural  ferocity.  They  them? 
entertained  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  Romans  to 
form  themfelveS  by  their  example ;  and  indeed  thofe, 
who  then  went  under  that  name  in  the  provinces,  ivere, 
for  the  moft  part,  only  a  herd  of  wretches,  funk  below  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  arid  therefore  unworthy  of 
being  fet  up  for  models.  Duels,  a&s  of  violence,  and  f heir  **. 
robberies*  were  perpetuated.  The  fword  was  the  cri-  ccffes* 
terion  of  honour*  the  flandard  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
more  tin  capable.  the  government  was  of  fepreffino*  li- 
Ccntioafnels,  which  it  even  authorized  by  its  own  excc ti¬ 
es,  the  more  it  gave  plajHo  the  impetuofity  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character.  The  Franks  are  reprefented  by  Aga- 
thias  as  a  gentle  and  poliflied  people*  confidering  they 
were  barbarians ;  yet  what  ads  of  favage  cruelty  Fain 
their  hiftory  !  What  fcenes  of  horrour  do  we  find  after 
Clovis,  not  to  mention  thofe  of  his  feign  f  And  is  it  not 
lufficient  only  to  name  Fredegotida  and  Brunehaut ; 
thofe  two  furies,  who  drenched  themfelves  in  the  blood 
of  the  people,  to  glut  their  ambition  and  revenge  !  Yet 
thefe  fanguinary  women  only  followed  the  torrent  of  the 
manners,  with  the  propenfity  of  the  paffions,  Charle-  charie. 
magne,  the  wonder  of  nis  age,  attempted  a  reform  at1*  on  lT,asneat- 
the  very  plan  of  which  defend  immortality.  But  what 
was  the  enect.  or  his  endeavours,  except  to  leave  monu-  *'ofmthen4 
merits  of  a  zeal,  equally  laudable  and  fruitlefs  ?  I 
fhe  czar  Peter,  he  would  have  created  a  n£;w  nation 
like  him,  he  liad  found  a  model ;  but,  meeting  every 

where  only  with  barbarifm,  he  left  Europe  under  its 
influence. 

How  was  it  poffible  that  the  nations  fhould  acquire  Barbarifm 
ou inanity,  jufiice,  or  the  iocial  virtues,  when  reafon  was  ^Herte^ 
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funk  in  the  thickeft  darknefs  ?  Ignorance,  having  long 
overfpread  the  Weft,  and  quenched  almoft  every  ray 
of  knowledge  by  which  Rome  was  once  enlightened,  had 
fubftituted  pernicious  or  ridiculous  errours  in  its  ftead. 
Falfe  tafte,  the  common  indication  of  a  perverted  under- 
ftanding,  prevailed  in  their  writings.  The  cultivation 
of  letters  was  negleded  ;  for  the  faculties  of  the  foul 
were  abforbed  by  a  fenfe  of  danger  and  the  public  ca¬ 
lamities.  Eloquence  confided  in  futile  declamations; 
philofophy  was  loft  in  the  abyfs  of  fophiftical  theology ; 
the  war  which  was  kindled,  either  between  the  two  re¬ 
ligions,  or  the  orthodox  and  heretics,  had  turned  men's 
minds  from  an  attention  to  natural  truths,  lofing  light 
of  which  is  always  pernicious,  even  to  religion ;  and  the 
principles  of  politics  and  morality  were  greatly  corrupted, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  even  in  their  laws. 

This  ig-  But  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians,  compared  to  that 

neceltUvii  ^  Romans,  is  in  proportion  of  the  total  darknefs  of 

increafedf  night,  to  the  glimmering  of  the  twilight.  Among  them, 
therefore,  ignorance  muft  eftablilh  her  throne,  and  reign 
jointly  with  basbarifm.  The  little  knowledge,  which 
ftill  fubfifted  among  the  vanquilhed,  could  not  enlight¬ 
en  men  who  were  enemies  of  learning  and  refle&ion ; 
and  the  vanquifned  could  not  conform  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  vidors. 

The  cafe  Yet  we  have  feen  the  Tartars,  after  their  conqueft  of 
here  not  £h jna?  \n  a  manner  brought  into  fubjedion,  by  the  rea¬ 
ls  uTchi-fon  and  maxims  of  the  Chinefe.  This  difference  is  a- 
the  rar-re  mazing,  but  it  may  be  explained.  The  Chinefe  em- 
tars  were  pire  being  founded  upon  uniform  principles,  held  invio- 
eniighten>  facred,  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  an  innumerable  mul¬ 
titude;  the  fovereign  authority  deriving  its  vigour  from 
thole  maxims,  and  the  literati  being  the  depofitaries  of 
the  laws,  the  guides  of  opinion,  and  the  prime  movers 
of  the  government ;  the  Tartars  found  themfelves  un¬ 
der  a  neceffity,  either  of  changing  that  fine  country  into 
a  defert,  by  a  mafiacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  lofing  the 
fruits  of  their  conqueft,  or  ox  becoming  Chinefe,  to  eh- 

*  furc 
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lure  the  quiet  pofleflion  of  China.  On  the  contrary,  the 
provinces,  fucceflively  difmembered  from  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire,  readily  fubmitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians ; 
their  inhabitants  were  not  at  that  time  even  pofleffed  of 
a  fuperiority  of  reafon  fufficient  to  give  them  an  afcen- 
dant  over  the  minds  of  their  conquerors.  Barbarifm, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  already  prevailed  univerfally ; 
and  its  influence  neceflarily  increased  every  day. 

I  fliall  not  flop  to  draw  a  pidure  of  the  horrid  igno-  Fatal  er- 
rance  in  which  Europe  was  buried.  We  blufh  for  our  fe«*ofig- 
anceflors,  and  lament  the  brutal  debafement  of  the  hu-  norance* 
man  mind.  If  there  be  ftill  any  perfons  fo  uncandid  as 
to  calumniate  fcience  becaufe  it  is  fometimes  abufed,  let 
them,  at  leaft,  compare  this  abufe  with  the  endlefs  mif- 
chiefs  produced  by  ancient  barbarifm  :  fo  many  preju¬ 
dices,  definitive  of  civil  order,  of  the  rights  of  man- 
hind,  humanity,  decency  and  virtue  ;  fo  many  fhame- 
tul  errours  eflablifhed  as  certain  truths,  and  fo  many 
truths  tyrannically  profcribed  as  errours ;  fo  many  obfti- 
nate  contentions  for  frivolous  opinions ;  fo  many  citi¬ 
zens  facrificed  ;  fo  many  flates  overthrown  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  falfe  principles.  If  they  diflemble  thefe  mif- 
chiefs,  they  are  guilty  of  difhonefly  ;  if  they  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them,  hiflory  fpeaks,  and  truth  is  triumph¬ 
The  greateft  of  thefe,  .  unqueflionably,  was  the  cor-  Blind  ru. 
ruption  or  a  divine  religion,  which,  had  it  been  better  Perftition' 
known,  would  have  prevented  and  correded  all  difor- 
ders.  When  we  examine  the  pradice  of  the  barba- 
ijans,  notwithftanding  their  exceflive  zeal  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  \ve  almofl  in  vain  look  among  them  for  Chrif- 
tians.  Lheii  devotion,  equally  blind  and  fanguinary, 
mace  them  perpetually  fee  miracles  of  the  faints,  and 
jeldom  the  diflingudhing  charaderiflics  of  fandity ; 
ignorant  or  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  it  was  fupported 
oy  fables ;  winked  at  debauchery,  rapines  and  murder 
:rom,  a  b elief  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  might  be 
nirchafed  by  ridiculous  observances,  or  coflly  founda¬ 
tions  ; 
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tions  ;  confcientioufly  perpetrated,  in  the  name  of  God, 
for  his  glory,  and  under  pretence  of  his  commands,  a  1 
the  evil  that  fanaticifm  could  infpire,  and  violated  a  j 
the  beneficent  virtues  prefcribed  by  religion.^  Such 
Chriftians  have  fometimes  been  extolled  by  tne  com¬ 
pilers  of  chronicles,  equally  ignorant  with  themfelves  ; 

becaufe,  in  the  common  opinion,  largeffes,  protutely 
beftowed  on  churches  and  monafteries,  redeemed  all 


crimes.  .  ,  . 

_  _  A  confequence  of  that  madnefs,  and  one  ot  the  pnn- 

power  of  cipal  effeds  of  the  eftablilhment  of  the  barbarians,  was 
the cierg/.  that  excefijv»  p0Vyer  which  foon  made  the  clergy  mat-.. 

ters  of  the  fubjects  and  the  fov'preigns,  The  eqiperours, 
bv  calling  them  to  the  court,  and  mixing  theology  with 
political  affairs,  had  imprudently  roufed  the  enterpnfing 
fpirit  of  a  body,  fo  refpp&able,  fo  ufeful,  lo  holy,  in  the 
primitive  ages  ;  but  who  might  one  day  be  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  abufe  of  their  auguft  minntry  ;  and 
the  evil  increafed  with  incredible  rapidity. 

„  c  The  lefs  the  barbarians  were  informed,  the. more  were 

W  they  addicted  to  fuperdition,  and  the  more  blindly  did. 

they  give  themfelves  up  to  the  fhepherds  of  fouls,  who 
crown.  werye  not  themfelves  fufficicntly  enlightened  to  d.fcern 
the  true  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  and  were  too  oonoxious 
to  the  weaknefles  of  humanity  to  keep  within  the  limits 
of  their  funftion.  From  the  very  beginning  ot  tne 
monarchy  of  the  Vifigotbs  in  Spain,  the  bifiiops  fnared 
with  the  lords  the  right  of  eledting  the  king, _  were  abfc 
lute  in  their  diocefes,  and  regulated  the  affairs  q>  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation  :  being  in¬ 
truded  with  the  important  office  of  new  modelling  and 
drawing  up  a  body  of  laws,  they  performed  the  talk,  in 
the  manner  bed  fuited  to  iheir  own  intered  and  preju- 
(]jces. _ “  To  the  code  of  the  Vifieothssn  lays  the  ceie- 

brated  Montefquieu,  “  we  owe  all  the  maxims,  pnnci- 
«  pies  and  views  of  the  prefent  inquifition  ;  the  monks 
“  have  only  copied  laws  formerly  enacted  by  the  1- 
“  (hops,  and  enforced  them  againft  the  Jews.”  Efpnt  des 
7. nix.  L  0.8.  c.  i, 
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Clovis,  who  was  partly  indebted  to  the  prelates  for  They 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  people,  bellowed  on  them,  with  were  VlkF* 
unlimited  profufion,  whatever  could  ferve  to  increafe  " 

their  power.  His  fucceffors  were  more  lavifh,  becaufe  France*  ' 
lefs  political.  Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  firft 
race,  the  clergy  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  but  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
make  and  unmake  kings,  as  had  been  done  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  Toledo,  at  the  end  of  the  feventh  century,  under 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Wamba.  Pepin  learned 
by  experience,  how  ferviceable  the  favour  of  the  bilhops 
might  be  to  the  views  of  ambition  ;  and  Lewis  the  De- 
bonnaire,  Charles  the  Bald,  and  other  princes,  were 
taught  in  the  fame  manner  how  formidable  their  difguft 
might  be  to  the  crown. 

The  mixed  aflemblies,  fo  frequent  under  Charle-  Thcecclc, 
magne,  which  are  fometimes  called  councils,  at  others  iiaftiSi C* 
parliaments,  whatever  encomiums  they  may  deferve  in  founded** 
other  refpedls,  were  calculated  for  increafing  an  abufe,  with  the 
which  had  before  prevailed  under  the  Roman  empe- clvl1* 
rours.  By  mingling  the  ecclefiaflical  laws  with  the 
civil,  they  confounded  things  too  heterogeneous,  and 
paved  the  way  for  deftroying  all  diftindtion  between 
thofe  two  powers.  Though  a  monarch  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  fuperiour  genius  could  fafely  admit  the  clergy 
to  a  (hare  in  the  legiflation,  was  there  not  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  under  weak  and  ignorant  princes,  they 
would  engrofs  the  whole  authority  ?  In  fad:  they  did 
fo ;  for  many  of  their  ordinances,  on  matters  purely  re- 
fpediing  civil  order,  had  often  the  force  of  law.  Let  us 
be  juft  :  we  will  rather  impute  it  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  laity,  than  the  ambition  of  the  priefts. 

At  .laft,  every  thing  was  for  a  time  funk  in  the  moft  other 
dreadful  confufon.  The  bifhops  and  abbots,  meta-  akules‘ 
morphofed  into  barons,  adopted  the  military  life,  and 
engaged  in  wars ;  held  councils,  after  adling  as  gene¬ 
rals  ;  and  introduced  the  genius  of  temporal  dominion 
into  the  exercife  of  fpiritual  power.  Church  cenfures, 

.  .  the. 
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the  end  of  which  was  to  convert  tinners,  became  a  for¬ 
midable  inftrument  for  the  defence  of  lands,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  privileges,  and  fbmetimes  unjuft  pretentions. 
The  clerks,  who  alone  preferved  fome  faint  tindture  of 
letters,  fcarce  more  than  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing,  by  that  means  eredted  themfelves  into  a  tribu¬ 
nal,  where  they  judged  all  affairs  by  maxims  unknown 
to  antiquity.  Marriages,  wills,  contradts,  the  interefts 
of  families,  of  courts,  the  ftate  of  the  living  and  of  the 
dead,  were  all  converted  into  inftruments  for  promoting 
their  credit,  and  increafing  their  riches.  To  impute 
thefe  abufes  to  religion,  is  impious  and  abfurd  ;  for, 
when  freed  from  its  trammels,  it  bore  witnefs  againft 
them,  and  furnifhed  means  for  their  reformation.  I 
fhall  add  a  remark,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  quef- 
tioned  :  The  power  exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  the 
altar,  notwithftanding  their  vices  and  ufurpations,  was 
{till  falutary  becaufe,  without  it,  crimes  would  have 
been  fubjedted  to  no  kind  of  reftraint. 

Enter pri-  Ought  we,  after  this,  to  be  furprifed  that  the  popes, 

fes  of  the  w[ien  by  the  benefadtions  of  the  kings  of  France  they 
popeS*  became  princes,  foon  confounded  the  facred  rights  of 
fheir  fee  with  the  chimerical  projedts  of  ambition  ?  that 
they  often  adted  lefs  like  fovereign  pontiffs,  than  fove- 
reign  mafters  of  Chriftendom  ?  and  that  the  bifhops, 
the  people,  and  the  kings,  fo  often  crouched  under  the 
defpotifm  of  the  court  of  modern  Rome  ?  At  a  time  , 
when,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  a  man  who  under- 
ftood  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  thought  fufficiently  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  priefthood,  the  people  did  not  examine  the 
gofpel  to  find  in  it,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jefus  Chrift  is 
not  of  this  world  ;  nor  were  they  capaple  of  concluding 
from  it,  that  St.  Peter’s  fucceffors  had  not  inherited 
from  him  univerfal  empire  :  far  from  fearching  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  monuments  for  the  ancient  rules,  they  even 
did  not  fufpedt  that  any  fuch  exifted  ;  the  popes  were 
believed  to  be  above  human  nature  ,  they  were  almoft 
equalled  with  gods,  but  unluckily  they  were  only  men. 

Such 
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Such  were  the  mod  remarkable  confequences  of  the  How  Eu¬ 
re  volution  by  which  the  Roman  empire  was  deftroyed.  J^emcr- 
Thev,  doubtlefs,  proceeded  in  part  from  the  date  of  de-  ged out  of 
bafement  in  which  that  empire  languifhed  before  its  fall.  ar  au  m 
But  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  the  barbarians  were 
equally  pernicious  with  the  fuperdition  and  vices  of  the 
conquered  people.  Is  it  then  agreeable  to  the  incom- 
prehenfible  order  in  which  human  affairs  are  arranged, 
that  barbarifm  and  politenefs,  folly  and  wifdom,  dupi- 
dity  and  knowledge,  evil  and  good,  fhould  circulate 
from  one  region  to  another,  and  mutually  fucceed  each 
other  in  the  fame  country  ?  Could  it  have  been  be¬ 
lieved,  that  the  fird  rays  of  the  light  which  diffufed 
itfelf  through  Europe,  in  the  midd  of  univerfal  dark- 
nefs,  (hbuld  proceed  from  thofe  Arabians,  who  had 
burned  the  library  of  Alexandria  ;  becaufe,  according 
to  them,  all  truths  were  contained  in  the  Koran? 

Could  it  have  been  believed,  that  Italy,  torn  in  pieces, 
and  loaded  with  fetters,  would  be  the  fird  to  teach  the 
Europeans  the  art  of  writing  and  thinking  ?  Could  it 
have  been  believed,  that  France  and  England,  after  ages 
of  brutal  ignorance,  would  furpafs  the  fchools  of  Athens, 
not  only  in  matters  of  fcience,  but  fometimes  even  in 
produ&ions  of  tade  ?  Could  it  have  been  believed, 
that  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  North,  would  all  at  once  produce  phenomena  of 
literature  and  fcience  ?  That  literary  bodies,  veded 
with  no  authority  but  that  of  reafon  5  that  private  per- 
fons  fhould,  from  their  clofets,  give  laws  to  the  human 
mind,  enlighten  governments,  and  even  nations ;  and  * 
that  an  infinite  number  of  errours,  which  had  been  the 
fcourge  of  fociety,  fhould  be  diffipated  like  a  light  va¬ 
pour  before  the  fun  ?  Revolutions  equally  adomfhing 
with  any  to  which  the  world  was  ever  witnefs  ! 

This  picture  difpenfes  us  from  entering  into  feveral 
particulars,  which  would  make  an  elementary  treatile  experience 
too  unwieldy.  The  dreadful  objects  it  prefents,  make 
us  lament  the  lot  of  the  nations.  Europe,  fo  unhappy  fortunes. 

under 
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under  the  Roman  yoke,  was  miferable  for  a  long  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  many  a^es 
palled  before  lealon  brought  back  order  and  humanity. 
But  at  lad  we  lliall  fee  the  darknefs  difpeUed,  the  man¬ 
ners  polilhed,  the  fociai  virtues  produced,  by  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  genius ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  vices  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  faults  in  the  governments,  the  peo¬ 
ple  arriving  at  a  degree  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  every  thing  tending  towards  perfection, 
the  evils  leffening  with  the  number  of  crimes,  the  gene- 
lai  and  paiticular  good  increafing  by  reciprocal  in¬ 
fluence,  the  laws  and  manners  mutually  aiding  each 
other,  Europe,  under  a  wife  government,  will  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  that  ought  to  foften  the  uneafineffes 
infeparable  from  life. 

— " — 1 mm* Tnirrmni  in  n  _ _ _ 

s  It  is  of  importance  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  barbarians,  who  founded  fe>  many  modern  monarchies* 
Some  obfervations  on  that  fubjeft  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  cur 
firit  Epochas;  but  the  quotation  I  have  here  fubjoined,  appeared 
to  me  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  the  inftrudlion  of  readers  whofe 
attention  is  turned  to  general  ideas.  It  may  ferve  as  a  model,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Dr.  Robertson’s  Introdudion  to  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Charles  V,  to  form  an  excellent  refult  from  particular 
fads.  It  is  taken  from  An  Ejfay  on  the  Hijlory  of  Civil  Society , 
by  Dr.  Ferguson,  Profejfor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the  Univerfty 
of  Edinburgh ,  Part  II,  Chap.  3.] 

Of  Rude  Nations  under  the  Impreffion '  of  Properly  and 

Inter  eft. 

*£  T  N  the  weft  of  Europe ;  in  America,  from  fouth  to 
JL  north,  with  a  few  exceptions ;  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  every  where  within  the  warmer  climates ;  mankind 
have  generally  applied  themfelves  to  feme  fpecies  of 

agriculture. 
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agriculture,  and  have  been  difpofed  to  Settlement.  In 
the  eaft  and  the  north  of  Aha,  they  depended  entirely- 
on  their  herds,  and  were  perpetually  Uniting  their  ground 
in  Search  of  new  pailure.  The  arts,  which  pertain  to 
Settlement,  have  been  pra6liSed,  and  varioufly  cultivated,, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thofe  wnich  are  con¬ 
fident  with  perpetual  migration,  have,  from  the  earlieit 
accounts  of  hiftory,  remained  nearly  the  lame  with  the 
Scythian  and  Tartar.  The  tent  pitched  on  a  moveable 
carriage,  the  horfe  applied  to  every  purpofe  of  abour  and 
of  war,  of  the  dairy,  and  of  the  butcher’s  Rail,,  froni,  the 
earlieft  to  the  lateft  accounts,  have  made  up  the  riches 

and  equipage  of  this  wandering  people. 

a  got  in  whatever  way  rude  nations  iubntt,  there  aie 

certain  points  in 

property,  they  nearly  agree.  Homer  either  lived  with  a 
people  in  this  flags  of  their  progrels,  or  found  himlelf 
engaged  to  exhibit  their'  character.  Tacitus  has  made 
thenTthe  fubjeft  of  a  particular  treatife  ;  and  if  this  be 
an  afpecT  under  which  mankind  deferve  to  be  viewed,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  we  have  Angular  advantages  m 
collecting  their  features.  The  portrait  has  already  been 
drawn  by  the  ableft  hands,  and  gives  at  one  view,  in  the 
writino-s  of  thefe  celebrated  authors,  whatever  has  been 
flattered  in  the  relations  of  hiftorians,  or  whatever  we 
have  opportunities  to  obferve  in  the  aftual  manners  ot 

men  who  ftill  remain  in  a  fimilar  ftate. 

“  Jn  pafiing  from  the  condition  we  have  delcnbed,  co 
this  we  have  at  prefer.t  in  view,  mankind  ftill  retain 
many  parts  of  their  earlieft  characcer._  1  hey  are  ftill 
averfe  to  labour,  addi&ed  to  war,  admirers  of  fortitude, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Tacitus,  more  lavifli  of  their 
blood  than  of  their  fweat.  They  are  lond  of  fantattic 
ornaments  in  their  drefs,  and  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
liftlefs  intervals  of  a  life  addided  to  violence,  with  ha¬ 
zardous  fports,  and  games  of  chance.  Every  fervile  oc¬ 
cupation  they  commit  to  women  and  flaves.  But  we 

may  apprehend,  that  the  individual,  having  now  a  iepa- 
J  rL  rate 
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rate  mtereft,  the  bands  of  fociety  mull  become  lefs  firm, 
and  domeftic  disorders  more  frequent.  The  members 
of  any  community  being  diftmguilhed  among  themfelves 
by  unequal  fhares  in  the  diflribution  of  property,  the 
ground  of  a  permanent  and  palpable  fubordination  is 

Members.  °f  the  fame  community  enter  into  quar- 
rels  of  competition  or  revenge.  They  unite  in  following 
aders,  who  are  diftinguiflied  by  their  fortunes  and  by 
the  luftre  of  their  birth.  They  join  the  defire  of  fpoil 
with  the  love  of  glory ;  and,  from  an  opinion  that  what 
is  acquired  by  force  juftly  pertains  to  the  viftor,  they 

become  hunters  of  men,  and  bring  every  conteft  to  the 
decmoti  of  the  fword. 

reigned,  without  exception,  in  all 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa, 
i  he  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  the  fables  of 
every  ancient  poet,  contain  examples  of  its  force.  It 
was  this  fpirit  that  brought  our  anceftors  firft  into  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  that  afterwards, 
more  than  perhaps  their  reverence  for  the  crofs,  led  them 

to  the  Eaft,  to  (hare  with  the  Tartars  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
oaracen  empire. 

.  “  Ffom  the  defcriptions  contained  in  the  laft  fetfion 
{ot  rude  nations  prior  to  the  eftablilhment  of  property' 
we  may  incline  to  believe,  that  mankind,  in  their  fim- 
plelt  fiate,  are  on  the  eve  of  erefting  republics.  Their 
love  of  equality,  their  habit  of  affembling  in  public 
councils,  and  their  zeal  for  the  tribe  to  which  they  be¬ 
long,  are  qualifications  that  fit  them  to  aft  under  that 
ipecies  of  government  j  and  they  feem  to  have  but  a 
-ew  iteps  to  make,  in  order  to  reach  its  eftablilhment. 
they  have  only  to  define  the  numbers  of  which  their 
councils  Ihall  confift,  and  to  fettle  the  forms  of  their 
meeting  :  they  have  only  to  beftow  a  permanent  au- 
mority  tor  repreffing  diforders,  and  to  enaft  a  few  rules 
in  favour  of  that  juftice  they  have  already  acknowledged, 
ana  from  inclination  fo  ftriftlv  obfer've. 


“  But 
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u  But  thefe  fteps  are  far  from  being  fo  eafily  made,  as 
they  appear  on  a  flight  or  a  tranfient  view.  The  refo- 
lution  of  choofing,  from  among  their  equals,  the  magi- 
flrate  to  whom  they  give  from  thenceforward  a  right  to 
controul  their  own  actions,  is  far  from  the  thoughts  of 
fimple  men  ;  and  no  eloquence,  perhaps,  could  make 
them  adopt  this  meafure,  or  give  them  any  fenfe  of  its 
ufe. 

“  Before  this  important  change  is  admitted,  men  muft 
be  accuftomed  to  the  diftindtion  of  ranks  $  and  before 
they  are  fenfible  that  fubordination  is  matter  of  choice, 
mutt  arrive  at  unequal  conditions  by  chance.  In  defir¬ 
ing  property,  they  only  mean  to  fecure  their  fubliftence ; 
but  the  brave  who  lead  in  war,  have  likewife  the  largeft 
fhare  in  the  fpoils.  The  eminent  are  fond  of  deviling 
hereditary  honours ;  and  the  multitude,  who  admire  the 
parent,  are  ready  to  extend  their  efteem  to  his  offspring. 

“  Poffeflions  defcend,  and  the  luftre  of  family  grows 
brighter  with  age.  Hercules,  who  perhaps  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  warrior,  became  a  god  with  pofterity,  and  his  race 
was  fet  apart  for  royalty  and  fovereign  power.  When 
the  diftindtions  of  fortune  and  thofe  of  birth  are  con¬ 
joined,  the  chieftain  enjoys  a  pre-eminence,  as  well  at  the 
feaft  as  in  the  field.  His  followers  take  their  place  in 
fubordinate  ftations ;  and  inftead  of  confidering;  them- 
felves  as  parts  of  a  community,  they  rank  as  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  a  chieftain,  and  take  their  defignation  from  the 
name  of  their  leader.  They  find  a  new  objedt  of  pub¬ 
lic  affedlion,  in  defending  his  perfon,  and  in  fupporting 
his  ftation  ;  they  lend  of  their  fubftance  to  form  his  ett 
tate ,  they  are  guided  by  his  Ensiles  and  his  frowns ;  and  * 
court,  as  the  higheft  diftindfcion,  a  fhare  in  the  featt 
which  their  own  contributions  have  furnifhed, 

“  As  the  former  ftate  of  mankind  feemed  to  point  at 
democracy,  this  feems  to  exhibit  the  rudiments  of  mo¬ 
narchical  government.  But  it  is  yet  far  fhort  of  that  ef- 
tablifhment,  which  is  known  in  after  ages  by  the  name 
of  monarchy.  The  diftinction  between  the  leader  and 

the 
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the  follower,  the  prince  and  the  fubjed,  is  ftill  but  im¬ 
perfectly  marked  ;  their  purfuits  and  occupations  are  not 
different ;  their  minds  are  not  unequally  cultivated  > 
they  feed  from  the  fame  difh  ;  they  fleep  together  on 
the  ground  ;  the  children  of  the  king,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  fubjed,  are  employed  in  tending  the  flock  ;  and 
the  keeper  of  the  fvvine  was  a  prime  counfellor  at  the  court 
of  Ulyffes. 

“  The  chieftain,  diffidently  diflinguifhed  from  his 
tribe  to  excite  their  admiration,  and  to  flatter  their  vani¬ 
ty  by  a  fuppofed  affinity  to  his  noble  defeent,  is  the  ©b- 
jed  of  their  veneration,  not  of  their  envy.  He  is  con- 
fidered  as  the  common  bond  of  connexion,  not  as  their 
common  mafter ;  is  foremoft  in  danger,  and  has  a  prin¬ 
cipal  (hare  in  their  troubles.  His  glory  is  placed  in  the 
number  of  his  attendants,  in  his  fupetiour  magnanimity 
and  valour  $  that  of  his  followers,  in  being  ready  to  filed 
their  blood  in  his  fervice. 

“  The  frequent  pradice  of  war  tends  to  flrengthen 
the  bands  of  fociety,  and  the  pradice  of  depredation  it- 
felf  engages  men  in  trials  of  mutual  attachment  and 
courage.  What  threatened  to  ruin  and  overfet  every 
good  difpofition  in  the  human  bread,  what  feemed  to 
banifh  juftice  from  the  focieties  of  men,  tends  to  unite 
the  fpecies  in  clans  and  fraternities ;  formidable,  indeed, 
and  hoftile  to  one  another;  but,  in  the  domeffic  fo¬ 
ciety  of  each,  faithful,  difinterefled,  and  generous.  Fre¬ 
quent  dangers,  and  the  experience  of  fidelity  and  valour,- 
awaken  the  love  of  thofe  virtues,  render  them  a  fubjed 
of  admiration,  and  endear  their  pofleflors. 

“  Aduated  by  great  paffions,  the  love  of  glory,  and 
the  defire  of  victory ;  roufed  by  the  menaces  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  or  flung  with  revenge  ;  in  fufpence  between  the 
prolpeds  of  ruin  or  conquefl,  the  barbarian  fpends  eve¬ 
ry  moment  of  relaxation  in  the  indulgence  of  floth.  Fie 
cannot  defeend  to  the  purfuits  of  induftry  or  mechanical 
labour.  The  bead  of  prey  is  a  fluggard  ;  the  hunter  and 
the  warrior  deeps,  while  women  or  Haves  are  made  to 

toil 
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toil  for  his  bread.  But  (hew  him  a  quarry  at  a  diftance, 
he  is  bold,  impetuous,  artful,  and  rapacious :  no  bar 
can  withfland  his  violence,  and  no  fatigue  can  allay  his 
activity. 

“  Even  under  this  defcription,  mankind  are  generous, 
and  hofpitable  to  (Grangers.  Nations  and  tribes  are 
their  prey.  The  folitary.  traveller,  by  whom  they  can  ac¬ 
quire  only  the  reputation  of  generofity,  is  differed  to  pafs 
unhurt,  or  is  treated  with  fplendid  munificence. 

44  Though  diftinguifhed  into  fmall  cantons  under 
their  ieveral  chieftains,  and  for  the  moft  part  ieparated 
by  jealoufy  and  animofity  ;  yet,  when  preffed  by  wars 
and  formidable  enemies,  they  fornetinies  unite  in  greater 
bodies.  Like  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  to  Troy, 
they  follow  fome  remarkable  leader,  and  compofe  a 
kingdom  of  many  feparate  tribes.  But  fuch  coalitions 
are  merely  occafional,  and  even  during  their  continu¬ 
ance  more  refemble  a  republic  than  a  monarchy.  The 
inferiour  chieftains  referee  their  importance,  and  in¬ 
trude,  with  an  air  of  equality,  into  the  councils  of  their 
leader,  as  the  people  of  their  feveral  clans  commonly 
intrude  upon  them.  Upon  what  motive,  indeed,  could 
we  fuppofe  that  men,  who  live  together  in  the  greateft 
familiarity,  and  amongft  whom  the  diftinftions  of  rank 
are  fo  obfeurely  marked,  would  refign  their  perfonal 
fentiments  and  inclinations,  or  pay  an  implicit  fubmif- 
fi'on,  to  a  leader  who  can  neither  overawe  nor  corrupt  ? 

44  Military  force  muff  be  employed  to  extort,  or  the 
hire  of  the  venal  to  buy,  that  engagement  which  the 
Tartar  comes  under  to  his  prince,  when  he  promifes, 

44  That  he  will  go  where  he  (hall  be  commanded  ; 

44  that  he  wall  come  when  he  (hall  be  called ;  that  he 
44  will  kill  whoever  is  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and,  for  the 
44  future,  that  he  will  confider  the  voice  of  the  king  as 
44  a  i word.0 

44  Thefe  arc  the  terms  to  which  even  the  ffubborn 
heart  of  the  barbarian  has  been  reduced,  in  confequence 
of  a  defpotifm  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed  j  and  men 

have, 
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have,  in  that  low  ftate  of  the  commercial  arts,  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  as  in  Afia,  tafted  of  political  flavery. 
When  intereft  prevails  in  every  breafl,  the  fovereign  and 
his  party  cannot  efcape  the  infection  ;  he  employs  the 
force,  with  which  he  is  intrufled,  to  turn  his  people  into 
a  property,  and  to  command  their  polleflions  for  his 
profit  or  pleafure.  If  riches  are  by  any  people  made 
the  ftandard  of  good  and  of  evil,  let  them  beware  of  the 
powers  they.intruff  to  their  prince.  “  With  the  Suio- 
<c  nes,”  fays  Tacitus,  “  riches  are  in  high  efteem ;  and 
<c  this  people  are  accordingly  difarmed,  and  reduced  to 
<c  flavery.” 

“  Where  rude  nations  efcape  this  calamity,  they  re¬ 
quire  the  exercife  of  foreign  wars  to  maintain  domeflic 
peace  :  when  no  enemy  appears  from  abroad,  they  have 
leifure  for  private  feuds,  and  employ  that  courage  in  their 
diffenfions  at  home,  which,  in  time  of  war,  is  employed 
in  defence  of  their  country. 

“  Among  the  Gauls,”  fays  Qef hr,  “  there  are  fubdi- 
vifions  not  only  in  every  nation,  and  in  every  diftrid: 
“  and  village,  but  almoft  in  every  houfe,  every  one  muft 
“  fly  to  fome  patron  for  protedion.”  In  this  diftribu- 
tion  of  parties,  not  only  the  feuds  of  clans,  but  the 
quarrels  of  families,  even  the  differences  and  competi¬ 
tions  of  individuals,  are  decided  by  force.  The  fove¬ 
reign,  when  unaflifted  by  fuperftition,  endeavours  in 
'vain  to  employ  his  jurifdidion,  or  to  procure  a  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  decifions  of  law.  By  a  people  who  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  owe  their  polfeflions  to  violence,  and  who 
defpife  fortune  itfelf  without  the  reputation  of  courage, 
no  umpire  is  admitted  but  the  fword.  Scipio  offered 
•his  arbitration,  to  terminate  the  competition  of  two 
Spaniards  in  a  difputed  fucceffion.  “  That,”  faid  they, 
“  we  have  already  refufed  to  our  relations  :  we  do  not 
“  fubmit  our  difference  to  the  judgment  of  men  ;  and, 
“  even  among  the  gods,  we  appeal  to  Mars  alone.” 

“  It  is  well  known,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  carried 
this  mode  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  of  formality  un¬ 
heard 
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heard  of  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  judge  could,  in  moft  caies,  do  no  more  than  ap¬ 
point  the  lift,  and  leave  the  parties  to  decide  their  caule 
by  the  combat  :  they  apprehended,  that  the  vidor  had 
a  verdict  of  the  gods  in  his  favour ;  and  when  they 
dropped  in  any  inftance  this  extraordinary  form  of  pro¬ 
cess,  they  fubflituted  in  its  place  tome  other  more  ca¬ 
pricious  appeal  to  chance,  in  which  they  likewife 
thought  that  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was  declared. 

“  The  fierce  nations  of  Europe  were  even  fond  of  the 
combat,  as  an  exercifc  and  a  (port.  In  the  abfence  of 
real  quarrels,  companions  challenged  each  other  to  a 
trial  of  lkill,  in  which  one  of  them  frequently  perilhed. 
\Vhen  Scipio  celebrated  the  funeral  of  his  father  and 
his  uncle,  the  Spaniards  came  in  pairs  to  fight,  and,  by 
a  public  exhibition  of  their  duels,  to  increafe  the  fo- 
lemnity. 

“  In  this  wild  and  lawlefs  ftate,  where  the  effeds  of 
true  religion  would  have  been  fo  defirable,  and  fo  falu- 
tary,  fuperftition  frequently  difputes  the  afcendant  even 
vyith  the  admiration  of  valour;  and  an  order  of  men* 
like  the  Druids  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons, 
or  fome  pretender  to  divination,  as  at  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  finds,  m  the  credit  which  is  paid  to  his  forcery, 
a  way  to  the  pofleflion  of  power  :  his  magic  wand  comes 
in  competition  with  the  fword  itielf,  and,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Druids,  gives  the  firfi:  rudiments  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment  to  fome ;  or,  like  the  fuppofed  defeendant  of  the 
fun  among  the  Natchez,  and  the  Lama  among  the 

Tartars,  to  others,  an  early  tafte  of  defpotifm  and  abfo- 
lute  flavery. 

, .  “We  are  generally  at  a  lefs  to  conceive,  how  man*- 
Kind  can  fubfift  under  cufloms  and  manners  extremely 
difieient  from  our  own  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  mi.ery  or  barbarous  times,  by  an  imagination  of 
what  we  ourfelves  fhould  fulTer  in  a  fituation  to  which 
we.  are  not  accuftomed.  But  every  age  hath  its  confu¬ 
tations,  as  well  as  its  fufferings.  In  the  interval  of  oc- 
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cafional  outrages,  the  friendly  intercourfes  of  men,'  eveft 
in  their  rudeft  condition,  is  affectionate  and  happy.  In 
rude  ages,  the  perfons  and  properties  of  individuals  are 
fecure,  becaufe  each  has  a  friend,  as  well  as  an  enemy  j 
and  if  the  one  is  difpofed  to  moleft,  the  other  is  ready 
to  protect  ::  and  the  very  admiration  of  valour,-  which 
in  fome  inftances  tends  to  fanctify  violence,  infpires 
likevvife  certain  maxims  of  generosity  and  honour,  that 
tend  to  pretent  the  commiffion  of  wrongs. 

“  Men  bear  with  the  defeCts  of  their  policy.,  as  they 
do  with  hardftfips  and  inconveniences  in  their  manner 
of  living.  The  alarms  and  the  fatigues  of  war  become 
a  neceflary  recreation  to  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  , 
them,  and  who  have  the  tone  of  their  paffions  raifed 
above  lefs  animating  or  trying  ooeafions.  Old  men,, 
among  the  courtiers  of  Attila,  wept,  when  they  heard  of 
heroic  deeds,  which  they  themfelves  could  no  longer' 
perform  ;  and  among  the  Celtic  nations,  when  age  ren¬ 
dered  the  warrior  unfit  for  former  toils,  it  was  the  cufi* 
tom,  in  order  to  abridge  the  languors  of  a  liftlefs  and 
inactive  life,  to  fue  for  death  at  the  hands  of  his  friends. 

44  With  all  this  ferocity  of  fpirit,  the  rude  nations  of 
the  Weft  were  fubdued  by  the  policy  and  more  regular 
warfare  of  the  Romans.  The  point  of  honour  which  ' 
the  barbarians  of  Europe  adopted  as  individuals,  ex- 
poled  them  to  a  peculiar  difad  vantage,  by  rendering 
them,  even  in  their  national  wars,  averfc  to  aftailing 
their  enemy  by  furprife,  or  taking  the  benefit  of  a  ftra- 
tagem  ;  and  though  feparately  bold  and  intrepid,  yet, 
like  other  rude  nations,,  they  were,  when  aflembled  in 
great  bodies,  addicted  to  luperftition,  and  fubject  to 
panics* 

4*  Difpofed  to  confider  every  event  as  a  judgment  of 
the  gods,  they  were  never  qualified,  by  an  uniform  ap¬ 
plication  of  prudence,  to  make  the  moft  of  their  forces, 
to  repair  their  misfortunes,  or  to  improve  their  advan¬ 
tages.*  (  “  Refigned 

*  Mr.  Fergufon  fpeaks  here  of  the  barbarous  nations  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  A  regular  lyltcm  of  politics  was  formed  with  their  lettlements. 
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_  Refigned  to  the  government  of  attention  and  paf- 
fion,  they  were  generous  and  faithful,  where  they  had 
nxecl  an  attachment ;  implacable,  froward  and  cruel 
where  they  had  conceived  a  diflike.  Addided  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  and  the  immoderate  ufe  Of  intoxicating  li- 
quors,  they  deliberated  on  the  affairs  of  ftate  in  the  heat 
or  their  riot ;  and  in  the  fame  dangerous  moments  con- 
ceived  the  defigns  of  military  enterprife,  or  terminated 
thurdomeftic  diflenfions  by  the  dagger  or  the  fwotd. 

‘  Jn  cthe,r  wars  they  Preferred  death  to  captivity. 
Ihe  viftonous  arm.es  of  the  Romans,  in  entering  a 
town  by  affault,  or  in  forcing  ati  encampment,  have 
mund  the  mother  in  the  &£t  of  deftroying  her  children, 
that  they  might  not  be  taken  ;  and  the  dagger  of  the 
patent,  red  with  the  blood  of  his  family,  ready  to  be 
plunged  at  laft  into  his  own  breaft. 

In  all  thefe  particulars  we  perceive  that  vigour  of 
ipint,  Which  renders  diforder  itfelf  refpedtable,  and 
which  qualifies  men,  if  fortunate  in  their  fituation,  to 
iay  the  balls  of  domeftie  liberty,  as  well  as  to  maintain 

freedom  ”,8n  e"emteS  thcir  flationaI  independence  and 
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Dejign  of  this  Part  of  General  Hipry. 

ALMOST  the  whole  of  thi|  work  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  Hiftory  of  Europe,  into  which  we 
ihail  introduce  nothing  but  what  is  neceffary  to  be  ^ 
known,  in  order  to  direct:  us  in  the  particular  ltudy  ot 
nations.  A  few  glances  occafionally  thrown  upon  the 
other  quarters  will  give  the  general  idejis  neceflary  to  i 
fix  the  judgment  with  regard  to  the  flate  of  the  worm. 
Let  us  haftily  run  over  the  firft  ages ;  for  in  the  dark- 
nefs  of  barbarifm,  it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  obferve  the 
original  of  things.  Let  us  trace  the  principal  events  m 
fucceflion,  without  fervilely  confining  ourfelves  to  chro¬ 
nological  order,  whence  would  rather  fpring  conlufion 
than  clearnefs.  It  is  of  importance  to  know,  not  the 
precife  date  of  fads,  but  their  connexion  with  mankind, 

and  with  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  fociety* 

The  order  of  things  is,  doubtlefs,  preferable  to  that 
of  times ;  and  from  the  immenfe  crowd  of  materials, 
thofe  only  are  to  be  fele&ed,  from  which  we  can  araw 
information.  Truth  and  utility  are  the  end  of  our  itu- 

In  the  firft  part  of  this  work  we  have  traced  the  hif¬ 
tory  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  time  of  Mahomet  i 

we  have  feen  the  conquefts  and  firft  fettlements  or  the 

barbarians, 
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barbarians,  particularly  the  Oftrogoths,  in  Italy,  and  the 
revolutions  they,  met  with  in  the  reign  of.  Jufti- 
nian.  We  (hall  here  go  back  beyond  the  period  to 
which  we  came  down,  but  without  repetition,  only 
becaufe  the  order  of  the  tranfa&ions  feems  to  re* 
quire  it. 


FIRST 
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Foundation  of  //^French  Government.— Bar¬ 
barism  fpread  through  Europe,  from  Clovis 
Charlemagne,  including  about  three  Centuries . 

— — ■  

CHAP,  I, 

French  Monarchy  till  the  Time  that  the  Mayors  of  the 
Palace  acquired  Abfolute  Dominion . 

General  rn  HIS  multitude  of  barbarous  nations,  ifiuing  from 
Ba?bari-ie  JL  Germany,  and  eftablilhing  themfelyes  on  the 
had  de°  ruliis  ^ie  Weftern  Empire,  had  every  where  brought 
itroyed  with  them  the  fame  fund  of  character,  the  fame  barba- 

rbecm*  rifm,  and  nearly  the  fame  cufloms.  They  were  un¬ 
billed  in  the  arts  of  peace,  breathed  only  war,  and  their 
laws  were  filled  with  abufes.  Their  kings  were,  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  only  generals  ;  their  magiflrates,  igno¬ 
rant  warriors ;  and  their  national  ^flemblies,  a  body  of 
foldiers,  rapacious  and  impetuous.  If  then  they  were 
pot  governed  by  a  fucceffion  of  great  men,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  uncommon,  even  among  polifhed  nations,  they 
muft  remain  the  longer  unjufl  and  ferocious ;  as  in  the 
conquered  provinces  they  found  fewer  examples  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  juftice,  fewer  principles  and  morals.  Had 
not  the  Romans  flrarjgely  degenerated,  they  would  ei¬ 
ther  have  vanquifhed  or  civilized  their  conquerors. 

Their  fet-  The  Vifigoths  had  feized  upon  Spain,  and  a  great 
InGaui*  Pari:  Gaul.  The  Burgundians  occupied  vail  provin¬ 

ces  between  the  $aone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Alps ;  the 
Franks,  or  French,  already  mailers  of  Tournay,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Scheldt,  had  extended  themfelves  to  the 
Somme,  which  waters  Picardy;  the  Armoricans,  be¬ 
tween  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  ocean,  formed  a 

fpecies 
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fpecies  of  independent  republic.  There  remained  to  Year  of 
the  Romans  only  Belgic  Gaul,  where  their  general  Sya-  J^.486. 
grius  affe&ed  royal  power,  when  Clovis,  fon  of  king  viaoriops 
Cbilderic,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  defeated  Syagrius 
near  Soifibns,  drove  out  the  Romans,  and,  by  that  vic¬ 
tory,  ftrengthened  the  foundations  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narchy. 

His  ambition,  which  was  equal  to  his  valour,  foon  His  policy 
infpired  the  defign  of  increafing  his  power  on  every  fide,  ta^"otnh* 
in  which  politics  were  no  lefs  ferviceable  to  him  than  of  the 
arms.  The  Gauls  detefted  the  Roman  yoke,  and  were  Gauls* 
flrongly  attached  to  Chriftianity  ;  he  therefore  won  their 
affe&ions  by  treating  them  with  mildnefs  refpefting 
their  religion,  and  favouring  their  bifhops,  His  mar-  He  mar¬ 
riage  with  Clotilda,  niece  of  Gondebald,  king  of  Bur-  ^aCI°* 
gundy,  made  them  entertain  hopes,  that  he  would  ab-  1  *’ 
jure  idolatry  for  the  Chriftian  faith  ;  to  which  he  wTas 
gradually  reconciled  by  the  exhortations  of  that  pious 
princefs,  and  only  objeded  the  attachment  of  the  Franks 
to  their  worth  ip.  But  having  defeated  the  Alemains  at  49g. 
Tolbiac,  near  Cologne,  and  attributing  his  vidory  to  ^hriman 
the  god  of  Clotilda,  whom  he  had  invoked  in  that  dan-  after  the 
gerous  fight,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  baptized  by  St.  J* Jf^ac! 
Remi,  bfihop  of  Reims,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen  followed  his  example.  A  fuccefsful  and 
prudent  chief  eafily  perfuaded  thofe  uncultivated  minds. 

From  this  time  he  (hewed  great  zeal  for  the  true  reli¬ 
gion,  which  became  extremely  ufefpl  to  his  defigns. 

The  Armorieans  yoluntarily  fubmitted,  The  title  of 
Catholic  made  him  beloved  by  the  remains  of  the  Gauls, 
becaufe  the  Burgundians  and  Vifigoths  were  Arians. 

But  the  Chrificianity  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Franks  may 
be  eflimated  by  their  profound  ignorance.  All  religion 
was  almoft  reduced  to  words  without  ideas,  or  fuperfli- 
tious  obfervances  without  virtues,  of  which  we  (hall  fee 
but  too  many  proofs.  Gondebald,  by  murdering  his  Fruitier* 
brothers,  and  ufurping  their  dominions,  furnifhed  the  ™arinft 
ambitious  conqueror  with  a  pretence  for  a  war :  accord-  Gonde- 

*  r  •  ,  bald,  king 

iHgly  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 
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ingly  Clovis,  in  conjun&ion  with  his  brother  in  law 
Theodoric,  the  great  king  of  Italy,  undertook  to  de¬ 
throne  him  ;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  Oftrogoths, 
actually  ftripped  him  of  his  dominions  5  part  of  which 
were  ceded  to  Theodoric,  agreeably  to  flipulation. 
But  repenting  that  he  had  thus  augmented  the  power 
of  a  neighbour  more  dangerous  than  Gondebald,  he 
determined  to  reftore  the  latter  to  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  up  the  entire  conquelt.  A  more  prudent  politician 
would  not  have  undertaken  a  war,  from  which  he  was 
to  draw  no  profit. 

ciovis  at-  Being  refolved  to  feize  the  dominions  of  Alaric,  king 
SngVfthe  ^le  Vifigoths,  who  polfelTed  the  countries  between 
vifigothsr  the  Rhone  and*  the  Loire,  Clovis  covered  his  ambitious 
tenceTf e"  ^elign  tinder  the  malk  of  religion,  and  continually  ex- 
religion.  claimed  againft  the  horrid  impiety  of  fuffering  Arians  to 
reign  in  Gaul.  Though  Alaric  was  no  perfecutor, 
Clovis  was  favoured  by  the  Catholic  bilhops  of  that 
country  :  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  even  at  fo  early 
a  period,  the  clergy  had  as  great  a  fhare  in  the  political 
revolutions  among  the  barbarous  nations,  as  they  had  at 
Rome  and  Conftantinople.  Clovis  crowned  the  wifhes 
of  his  party  fay  the  battle  of  Vouille,  near  Poitiers,  in 
50 7,  where  the  king  of  the  Viligoths  was  llain  ;  after 
which  the  Franks  feized  upon  feveral  provinces,  and 
Gondebald,  his  ally  in  this  expedition,  laid  liege  to  the 
town  of  Arles. 

Theodoric  Theodoric  fent  an  army  to  the  afTiftance  of  the 
ofVthacpart  Vifigoths  ;  for  the  attention  of  that  great  prince  was 
kingdom,  neceflarily  roufed  by  the  dangers  with  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  were  threatened.  The  united  forces  of  Clovis 
and  Gondebald  were  defeated,  and  Theodoric  conti¬ 
nued  in  poirellion  of  Provence,  the  Narbonnoife,  and 
part  of  Aquitaine.  He  excelled  all  the  kings  of  Eu¬ 
rope  in  wifdom  and  power  ;  but  1  have  made  the  reader 
acquainted  with  him  in  another  place,  and  mult  not  ufe 
repetitions.  (Vid.  Rom.  HjL) 

Clovis  i 
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Clovis  dilhonoured  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  by  5n. 
i  atrocious  ads  of  treachery  and  cruelty  to  his  own  rela- 

tions,  whom  he  ftripped  of  their  poffeffions  :  at  the  fame  of  ciovis. 
time  lie  built  churches  and  monafteries,  doubtlefs  from 
a  perfuafion  that  the  divine  laws,  like  thofe  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  admitted  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  every 
crime.  He  died  in  51 1,  after  a  council  of  Orleans,  to 
I  which  he  himfelf  had  fent  the  rules  for  the  fettlement  of 
difcipline. 

!  One  of  the  principal  regulations  was,  that  no  layman, 
except  the  defendants  of  clerks,  fhould  enter  into  or-  the  ad* 

!  ders  without  the  king’s  command,  or  permiffion  from™®™05 
the  judge.  The  fame  precautions  had  been  taken  by 
j  Condantine  to  prevent  the  body  of  the  clergy  from  be- 
:  ing  made  up  of  men  neceffary  for  the  fervice  of  the 
{late  ;  but  the  privileges  conferred  upon  that  order  at¬ 
tracted  too  great  numbers,  and  the  law  was  ill  obferved. 

The  dominions  of  Clovis  were  fhared  among  his  four  The  do* 
Tons,  Thierry,  Ciodomir,  Childebert,  and  Clotaire  ;  and  ^ciTvis 
I  the  monarchy  was  unhappily  difmembered  into  four  divinde^.j3s’ 
kingdoms  ;  Audrafia  or  Metz,  Orleans,  Paris,  and  f3u?ibnSSf 
j  Soiflbns.  This  divifion  infallibly  produced  civil  wars. 

When  the  intereds  of  the  brothers  were  different,  they 
became  enemies.  The  mod  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  Theirtm* 
grew  common.  Sigiimond,  fori  of  Gondebald,  was  a*ltK,s‘ 
maffacred  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  order  of  Cio¬ 
domir  ;  and  thus  ended  a  war  between  thefe  two  prin¬ 
ces.  After  the  death  of  Ciodomir,  two  of  his  fons  were 
dabbed  by  their  uncle  Clotaire,  who  united  with  Chil¬ 
debert  to  deprive  them  of  their  inheritance.  The  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  times,  filled  with  ads  of  cruelty  and  trea¬ 
chery,  or  duffed  with  ridiculous  fables,  offers  nothing 
j  intereding,  except  a  pidure  of  the  ancient  manners. 

Theodobert,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Thierry,  king  of  Thcodo- 
Auftrafia,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fuperiour  abilities 
i  and  great  enterprifes.  He  made  himfelf  refpeded  byk«»gof 
his  uncles,  who  were  tempted  by  their  ambition  to  de-  Aultran3» 
throne  him  j  but  afterwards  united  with  them,  in  order 

to 
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conqu'eft  ^conquer  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  had  been 
oithe  rounded  about  a  century  before.  This  important  ac- 
Sr  clulflt,o n  was  followed  by  an  embaffy  from  the  empe- 
sundy.  rour  Jufhnian,  inviting  the  kings  of  France  to  join  in  a 
league  againft  the  Oftrogoths.  Amalafonte,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  had  governed  them  with  great 
prudence,  in  the  name  of  her  fon  Athalaric.  Theo- 
datus,  fucceffor  of  the  lafi,  had  been  dethroned  for 
cowardice,  during  the  expedition  of  Belifarius  into  Italy 
(for  the  barbarians  affirmed  the  right  of  taking  away,  as 
well  as  of  conferring,  the  crown,  and  were  particularly 
The  defirous  of  having  valiant  kings).  Vitiges,  elefted  in 
treache-  ' tI)e  room  of  Theodatus,  negotiated  with  the  French, 
of^he^Ro-  w.10*  though  already  in  alliance  with  the  emperour, 
mans  and  ^  dthout  fcruple  accepted  his  offers  and  his  money, 
K(fths~  Theodobert  croffed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous  army, 
attacked  the  Oftrogoths  and  Romans  indifferently,  every 
where  routed  them  with  great  daughter,  and  returned 
into  his  own  dominions,  Such  was  the  good  faith  of 
thole  warriors  who  were  fond  of  rapine,  and  thought 

every  thing  lawful  if  their  injuftice  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs ! 


A  fero'-'d 
expedition 
into  Italy. 


$6z. 

Di.v  ifion 
pf  the 
monarchy 
into  four 
parts  alter 
the  death 
of  Cio- 
faire  I. 


Several  years  after,  an  army  belonging  to  Theodobert 
conquered  Venetia,  and  part  of  Liguria,  while,  in  547, 
Totila  revived  the  power  of  the  Oftrogoths.  But  this 
conqueft  was  fruitlefs,  the  French  monarch  dying  before 
it  could  be  firmly  fecured.  Under  kings  like  him,  the 
monarchy  of  Clovis  might  have  fwallowed  up  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ftates. 

Men  deftitute  of  the  power  of  refte&ion  can  reap  no 
inltru&ion  from  experience!  The  numerous  misfortunes, 
already  occafoned  by  a  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  did  not 
prevent  a  like  difmemberment,  accompained  by  the 
fame  .calamities,  from  taking  place  after  the'  death  of 
Clotaire  I.  foie  fucceifor  of  his  brethren  and  nephews. 
Caribert,  Gontran,  Sigebert  and  Chilperic,  his  fons, 
lhared.  his  dominions  by  lot ;  and  though  the  kingdom 
of  Paris  fell  to  Caribert,  it  was  agreed,  that  all  fhould 


have 
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have  a  common  right  to  that  city,  which  Clovis  had 
made,  his  capital,  and  that  none  of  them  fhould  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  it  without  the  confent  of  the  three  others. 

So  whimfkal  an  agreement  was  a  fource  of  civil  wars. 

Every  thing  concurred  to  enhance  the  mifery  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

France  was  tom  in  pieces  by  the  ianguinary  ambition  Brune- 
bf  two  women*  who  rather  deferved  the  epithet  of  furies  prcdegon^ 
than  the  title  of  queens*  Thefe  were  Brunehaut  and  da  mat 
[Fredegonda.  The  one,  a  princefs  of  Spain,  had  married  uneSi 
'sigebert,  king  of  Auftrafia  ;  th.e  other,  at  firft  miftrefs  of 
philperic,  king  of  SaifTons,  had  prevailed  on  him  to  ef- 
poufe  ker  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Their  mutual  ha¬ 
tred,  and  uncontrouled  influence  over  their  hufbands, 
gave  birth  to  numberlefs  crimes,  equally  fatal  to  the 
people  and  the  royal  family-  Sigebert  was  murdered 
by  Fredegonda'S  emifiaries,  while  he  was  befieging  Chil- 
peric  in  Tournay.  A  cruel  ftepmother,  the  afterwards 
sacrificed  her  hufband’s  children  by  the  firft  marriage, 
Brunehaut,  on  her  part,  breathing  vengeance,  armed  the 
hrinces,  and  fanned  the  flames  of  civil  war.  But  at  laft, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  the  fon  of  Fredegon- 
!'ia,  (he  was  condemned  to  the  moft  horrid  torments,  as 
guilty  of  the  death  of  ten  kings,  or  children .  of  kings, 
pope  Gregory  beftows  encomiums  on  this  princefs,  be- 
:aufe  (lie  (hewed  herfelf  zealous,  and  liberal  to  the 
church. 

Gontran,  king  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  who  died  in  Gentry, 
593,  had  changed  fades,  as  whitn  or  conjunctures  fhift-  gunr^^ 
sd :  a  pious,  but  ignorant  prince,  lavifti  to  the  church,  dy,  too 
'and  blindly  fubmiffive  to  the  bifhops  j  weakly  yielding 
[where  firm nefs  was  neceffary  ;  violent  and  cruel  where  ded  by  co~ 
he  ought  to  have  ufed  moderation  ;  and  too  highly  ede-  SrS 
jbrated  in  our  ancient  annals,  becaufe  their  authors  judg¬ 
ed  of  every  thing,  even  of  virtue,  by  the  prejudices  of 
their  age.  This  mild  prince  had  fworn  to  put  his  phy¬ 
sicians  to  death,  if  they  did  not  cure  the  queen,  who 
was  daneeroufiy  ill.  She  die$,  and  they  \yere  executed. 

*  Several 
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Several  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind  are  quoted,  but 
Gontran’s  devotion  apologized  for  ever}'  thing. 


ftored  tranquillity,  gained  the  hearts  of  his  fubje&s,  and 
fecured  the  attachment  of  the  great  by  increafing  their 
power.  He  committed  the  government  of  Auftrafia  and 
Mayors  of  Burgundy  to  the  mayors  of  the  palace  ;  who,  from  that 
the  palace  period,  being  conftituted  a  kind  of  viceroys,  and*  acquir¬ 
ing  every  day  additional  power,  opened  from  far  a  path 
to  the  crown.  Thefe  officers,  who  were  judges  in  the 
palace,  becoming  the  miniftersof  princes,  and  arbitrators 
of  the  government,  foon  adted  as  Sovereigns  under  kings 
who  had.  neither  ftrength  nor  talents  to  reduce  them  to 
their  duty. 


The  royal  authority  was  weakened,  while  it  was'dif- 
>n-  graced,  by  the  vices  of  Dagobert,  fon  of  Clotaire,  and 


Their 


power  in 
creafed 


under  Da.  the  impofitions  with  which  he  loaded  his  people,  either 
gobert  &  to  fupply  his  debaucheries,  or,  according  to  the  cuftom 
ceflbrs?  of  thofe  times,  to  expiate  their  guilt  by  pious  profufions. 
His  two  fons,  Sigebert  II.  and  Clovis  II.  were  incapable 
of  every  thing  but  building  new  convents,  and  employ¬ 
ing  their  time  in  trifles.  All  affairs  were  tranfa&ed  by 
the  mayors ;  and  after  the  death  of  thofe  princes,  Gri- 
moald,  mayor  of  Auftrafia,  ventured  to  fet  his  own  fon 
upon  the  throne.  The  ufurper  was  driven  out,  but  the 
example  of  the  ufurpation  prognofticated  new  attempts! 
And  what  barriers  could  be  oppofed  to  them  by  the 
name  of  the  king,  which  was  nothing  but  a  name  ? 
Auftrafia.  The  mayor  Ebroin  having  placed  Thierry  III.  one  of 
byPthc ed  ^ie  f°ns  Clovis  II.  upon  the  throne  of  Auftrafia,  with- 
brohTde  out  con^^ing  the  nobility,  they  fhaved  that  prince,  and 
itroys  re-"  confined  him  in  a  cloifter  :  but  he  was  reftored  after 
gai  go-  the  death  of  his  brother  Childeric,  who  fell  by  affaffins. 

’  Meantime  Auftrafia,  being  opprefted  by  Ebroin,  revolt- 
Duke  ?e-  ed,  and  chofe  dukes  or  independent  governours.  Pepin 
cover n our  Heriftel,  who  was  worthy  of  the  public  confidence,  there 
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France,  having  provoked  his  refentment,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prifoner.  Pepin,  now  matter  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  mayor,  governed  twenty 
feven  years,  with  equal  prudence  and  courage,  lhe 
kin^s  were  at  this  time  only  ornamented  phantoms,  oc- 
cafionally  fhewn  to  the  people.  The  furname  of  idle '  cx- 
preffes  their  weaknefs  and  ttupid  inaftivity.  By  reftor- 
ine  the  ancient  affemblies  of  the  nation,  the  ule  or 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  defpotifm  of  the 
mayors ;  particularly,  by  turning  the  impetuous  fire  ot 
the  French  againft  foreign  enemies,  over  whom  he  was 
alway  victorious ;  Pepin  enjoyed  a  power  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  the  monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  the  authority  fell  Suc’cc4deil 
into  the  hands  of  his  widow  Ple&rude,  whofe  grandlon,  in  his 
ftill  an  infant,  was  mayor;  for  Pepin  wanted  to  make  power  by 
office,  which  was  equivalent  to  royalty,  hereditary  in  his  Ms  fon 
family.  Charles  Martel,  his  fon  by  a  concubine,  was  MarteL 
arretted  on  fufpicion  of  being  difafffeaed  to  the  new  gpv- 
ernment ;  but  the  nation  foon  grew  weary  of  obeying 
u  woman,  and  elected  a  mayor,  named  Rain  roy. 

Charles  had  made  his  efcape  to  Auftrafia,  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  received  him  as  a  deliverer ;  and  Rainrroy,  being 
defirous  of  bringing  them  under  the  yoke,  more  t“an 
once  felt,  in  conjun&ion  with  king  Chilpenc  II.  the  in¬ 
vincible  fuperiority  of  that  hero.  Charles  Martel,  after 
the  example  of  his  father,  feized  upon  the  whole  au¬ 
thority,  and  was  worthy  of  enjoying ^  it. .  A  wile  and 
vigorous  government,  continual  vi&ories,  in  a  word,  the 
glory  and  profperity  of  ,the  (late,  were  his  beft  tit  es. 

Had  it  not  been  for  him,  France  would  havebeeen  tub- 
je&ed  to  the  Muflulmen,  who  were  already  matters  Oi 

Spain. 
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Wm  conquer  Spain.- - Defeated  by  Charles  Martel 

tn  France . 


State  of 
the  king 
dom  of 
the  Vifi- 
goths  in 
Spain. 


OU  R  attention  is  here  at  traded  by  the  hiftory  of 

ODain.  From  thf*  4-K^  \T’.r‘ _ 1  ,  * 


Power  of 
the  clergy 


Frequent 

revolu¬ 

tions. 


Principal 

ieigns. 


Levigild. 


Kecaredo. 


Sifpbut. 


Chintila. 


.  uy  me  nuiory  or 

.r-j  nlPT:%.  -From  the  tirae  that  the  Vifigoths  had 
eltabhlhed  their  monarchy  in  that  province,  which  had 

before  been  conquered  from  the  Romans  by  the  Van- 

dais,  their  clergy  were  generally  more  abfolute  than 

nZlfrWZ?’  fthn  con^uently  ^arce  deferve  to  be 
?  r ,f  ,  ^[aioft  a!1  caufes  were  brought  by  appeal  be- 

,wh°  frecluently  determined  the 
a!L..s  cf  the  nation  in  the  great  council.  In  conjundiorr 

th™  Iv6  whom  they  held  the  firft  rank, 

icy  even  difpofed  of  the  crown,  which  Was  rather  elec¬ 
tive  than  hereditary.  That  kingdom  was  a  theatre  of 
revolutions  and  ads  of  guilt.  The  number  of  kings 
murdered  ftrikes  us  with  horrour.  The  barbarians,  after 
then  eftabhfhment,  contraded  new  vices,  and  their  fe¬ 
rocity  became  qjore  fanguinary.  To  what  crimes  mult 
not  even  felt-intercft  have  prompted  them  !  Let  us  only 

point  out  the  principal  reigns,  in  which  are  found  feme 
memoraDle  fads. 

Levigild,  who  died  in  585,  is  celebrated  for  his  vidorieS 
ovei  the  Suevi,  whofe  dominions  he  conquered  :  and  his 

haith  treatment  of  his  fon  Hermenigild,  whom  he  per- 

fecuted  to  death,  becaufe  he  had  embraced  the  Ca- 
tneue  rehgion.  Yet  his  other  fon,  Recaredo,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  abjured  Arianifm,  and  that  fed  was  peril- 
cuted  in  its  turn.  The  fpirit  of  perfection  prevailed 
moic  in  Spain  than  any  other  country.  In  61 2,  Sifebut 
obliged  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  bap- 
1  m  ;  though  he  was  a  prudent  prince  in  other  refpeds. 
and  by  his  valour  deprived  the  eaflern  emperours  of 
then  remaining  pofleffions  in  that  kingdom,  on  thecoall 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Chintila  banifhed  all  the  lews : 


and 
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and  it  was  decreed  by  a  council,  that  no  prince  could 
afcend  the  throne  till  he  had  fvvorn  to  obferve  the  laws 
enaded  againft  that  unhappy  people.  The  inquifition 
feems  already  rifing.  Under  Recefuinth,  the  eledion  Recefu- 
of  kings  was  veiled,  by  a  decree  of  council,  lolely  in  the  inth* 
btfhops  and  palatines  (the  palatines  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  crown.)  By  this  regulation,  the  body  of 
the  nation  loft  one  of  its  mod  valuable  privileges.  Warn-  W3rnb33 
ba,  after  defeating  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  Spain, 
was  poifoned  by  the  ambitious  Erwigo,  and  excluded 
from  the  throne  in  682,  becaufe,  in  a  fit  of  weaknefs,  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced  by  a  diftemper,  he  was 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent  :  an  odious  attempt, 
the  fir  ft  of  its  kind,  and  which  gave  a  diftant  prognoftic 
of  the  clergy's  future  enterprifes.  Erwigo  was  confirm-  Erwrgo, 
ed  in  the  Sovereignty  by  a  council.  In  another,  held 
during  his  reign,  kings  were  forbidden  to  marry  the  wi¬ 
dows  of  kings,  under  pain  of  damnation.  From  this 
tingle  canon  we  may  judge  of  the  fpirit  of  the  kgiflatioft. 

I11  710  a  civil  waf  was  raifed  by  the  cruelties  and  difor-  witizar 
dors  of  Witiza,  who  permitted  clerks  to  marry,  and  lay- 
rxien  to  keep  as  many  concubines  as  they  pleafed.  That 
prince  was  dethroned  by  Roderic,  or  Rodertgo,  who  Roderic. 
w^s  himfelf  dethroned  by  a  people  at  that  time  reiift- 
lefk 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  we  gave  an  progrefs 
account  of  the  eftablifhment  of  Mahometifm  ;  a  reli- 
gion  which  roufed  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  by  fanaticifm, 
and  ftrengthened  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  by  conqueft. 
Mahomet,  its- author,  died  in  633,  and  foon  after  the 
empire  of  the  Arabians,  or  Saracens,  extended  over  im- 
meafe  countries  in  Afia  and  Africa.  The  Koran,  fup- 
ported  by  their  arms,  feemed  ready  to  ftretch  its  empire 
over  the  whole  world. 

It  is  faid,  that  count  Tulian,  enraged  at  Roderic Tlie  Sara* 
having  difhonoured  his  daughter,  invited  them  himfelf  Moors, 
to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  But  this  fa<ft  is  not  ^onS“cr 
authenticated  by  ancient  monuments.  After  all,  it  pal  * 

would, 
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would  only  be  one  example  more  of  the  revolutions 
occafioned  by  the  vices  of  princes.  The  Saracens,  at 
that  time  matters  of  Mauritania,  whence  they  have  got 
the  name  ot  Moors,  poured  into  Spain,  and  in  712 
gained  the  decifive  battle  of  Xeres  in  Andalulia,  after 
which  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths  forever  difappeared.  . 
Moufa,  who  commanded  in  Africa,  as  viceroy  for  the 
calif  Walid,  immediately  came  into  that  country  to 
complete  the  conqueft.  According  to  the  prudent 
policy  of  his  fe<tt,  he  offered  to  grant  the  inhabitants 
the  exercife  of  their  religion  and  their  laws,  contenting 
liimfelf  with  the  fame  tribute  which  they,  paid  to  their 
fovereigns.  The  greateft  part  of  the  towns  voluntarily 
admitted  him  ;  the  others  he  plundered  and  burned. 
Oppas,  archbifhop  of  Seville,  uncle  of  Witiza’s  children, 
was  not  afhamed  to  fight  for  the  Muffulmen,  and  facri- 
fice  his  country  and  religion  to  his  hatred  againft  Ro- 
deric.  But  Pelagio,  a  hero  of  the  blood  royal,  retired  in* 
to  the  mountains  of  the  Afturias  and  Burgos,  followed 
by  a  multitude  of  Chriftians,  and  there  founded  a  little 
kingdom,  where  he  maintained  himfelf  .by  his  valour. 
After  his  death,  Alphonfo,  his  fon  in  law,  mounted 
the  throne,  and  enlarged  his  territories  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  civil  wars  which  foon  divided  the  conquer¬ 
ors. 

Meantime,  their  ambition  fcorning  to  be  reftrained 
within  the  limits  of  the  Pyrennees,  they  attacked  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  a  defcendant  from  the  family  of  Clo¬ 
vis,  though  at  firft  without  fuccefs.  But  Abderaman, 
the  new  emir  or  governor  of  Spain,  made  a  fecond  inva- 
hon  with  fuperiour  forces,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Sens  ; 
but,  being  repulfed  by  the  bifhop  Eb.bo,  he,poured  with 
his  forces  into  Aquitaine,  defeated  the  duke,  and  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  Martel  was 
deftined  to  ftoD  the  courfe  of  that  torrent.  France  ow- 

X 

ed  its  prefervation  to  a  bloody  battle  fought  between 
Poitiers  and  Tours,  in  which  Abderaman  was  flain,  and 
the  Saracens,  are  laid  to  have  loft  upwards  of  three  hun- 
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dred  thoufand  men.  But  filch  exaggerations  do  not  de- 
!  ferve  a  place  in  hiflory.  The  enemy,  notwith (landing 
their  defeat,  kept  a  footing  for  fome  years  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  whence  they  were  at  laft  driven  by 
the  hero  of  France. 

Spain  was  at  firft  unhappy  under  the  dominion  of 
i  the  Moors.  The  emirs- being  dependents  on  the  vice- 
!  roys  of  Africa,  who  fullered  them  to  continue  but  a 
l  fhort  time  in  office,  were  more  eager-  to  exhauft  the 
!  provinces,  than  to  make  juftice  and  good  order  flourifh 
in  them.  The  civil  wars  were  kindled  ;  and  not  only 
|  were  the  califs,  whofe  court  was  at  Damafcus,  at  too 
great  a  dillance  to  appeafe  the  dillurbances,  but  the  en- 
terprifes  of  the  fadious  were  favoured  by  the  troubles 
,  excited^  by  the  califate  itfelf.  In  the  year  7  50,  this 
!  great  dignity,  in  which  the  royal  arid  facerdotal  honours 
were  united,  was  transferred  from  the  houfe  of  Mooawigah 
I  to  that  of  Abbas*  The  revolution  was  bloody,  and  pro¬ 
duced  another,  truly  advantageous  to  Spain,  which  it  de¬ 
livered  from  oppreffion. 

Prince  Abderaman,  who  is  likewife  named  Almanzor, 

|  having  efcaped  from  the  maffacre  of  his  family,  came 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  independent  kingdom  in 
I  that  country*  Being  proclaimed  king  after  a  vidory, 
he  fubdued  all  the  provinces,  except  what  Pelagio  and 
Alphonfo  had  conquered  or  preferved.  He  fixed  his  re- 
fidence  at  Cordova,  which  he  made  the  feat  of  the  arts, 
magnificence,  and  pleafure.  Without  perfecuting  the 
|  Chnftians,  he  unhappily  found  means  almoft  totally  to 
!  extirpate  Chriflianity,  by  depriving  them  of  bifhops,  re- 
j  ferving  favours  and  dignities  for  the  followers  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  or  by  intermarriages.  '  No  prince  in  Europe  c- 
!  quailed  him  in  politics,  as  no  people  equalled  the  Ara¬ 
bians  in  whatever  did  honour  to  the  human  underfhmd- 
I  1Dg*  ^  Though  formerly  enemies  of  reafon  and  the  fcien- 
ces,  they  had  learnt  to  cultivate  them,  and  fucceeded  in 
feveral  branches,  while  other  nations  were  degraded  by 
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barbarous  ignorance.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  treat 
fuch  a  fubjedt  at  length. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  upon  the  order  of  time, 
that  we  might  not  mix  diflirhilar  fubjeds.  A  different 
method  would  confound  our  ideas,  and  tire  the  memory < 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens,  Charles  Martel,  e- 
qually  politic  and  brave,  and  more  powerful  with  the 
thfone  to'  plain  title  of  mayor  than  any  king  in  Europe,  continual- 
continue  {y  increafed  the  glory  of  the  French  name.  The  throne 
vacant.  jjeCpmit»g  vacant  in  737,  by  the  death  of  Thierry  IV .  he 
exercifed  the  fovereign  authority  with  the  title  of  duke  5 
not  deigning  to  make  a  king,  nor  affeding  a  name 
which  would  have  added  nothing  to  his  power.  He 
had  reftored  Aquitaine  to  Harald,  fon  of  Eudes,  referv- 
ing  to  himfelf  and  pofterity  the  rights  of  fovereignty,  and 
was  preparing  to  pafs  into  Italy,  whither  pope  Gregory 
III.  invited  him  from  motives  of  policy,  offering  to  ac- 
h eddies  knowledge  him  con ful  of  Rome ;  but  he  died  in  741, 
and  leaves  before  he  put  that  . fcheme  in  execution.  He  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Carloman,  one  of  his  tons,  to  fucceed  him  in 
Auflrafia ,  and  to  the  other,  Pepin  the  Short,  he  be¬ 
queathed  Neuftria,  or  Weflern  France,  and  Burgundy. 
The  memory  of  Charles  has  been  blackened  by  ecclefi- 
aftical  authors,  who  could  not  pardon  this  great  man  for 
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blackened  having  granted  to  the  nobles  the  ufufrud  of  feveral 
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church  lands,  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  military 
fervices.  How  could  they  forget,  that  by  his  arms  both 
the  church  and  kingdom  had  been  preferred  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke  ?  We  (hall  foon  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  motives  of  their  animofity. 

Carloman  turned  monk,  after  having  fignalized  his 
courage  in  Germany  ;  and  his  retreat  threw  the  whole 
leaves  his  power  into  the  hands  of  Pepin,  who  afpired  to  the 
Fepin  foie  throne,  though  he  had  caufed  a  Childeric  IL  to  be  pro* 
nufter.  claimed ;  but  this  prince  is  not  fo  much  as  named  in 
the  annals  of  thofe  times.  The  pope,  who  wanted  his 
affiftance  againft  the  Greek  emperour  and  the  Lombards, 
artfully  feconded  his  ambitious  views.  We  are  now  ar¬ 
rived 
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rived  at  the  proper  period  for  taking  a  review  of  Italy, 
Rome,  and  Conftantinople,  whofe  fituation  at  this  juno 
ture  gave  rife  to  very  important  events*. 


CHAP.  III. 

State  cf  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  Confldntinbpo- 
bitan  Empire . — Intrigues  of  the  Popes. -^Family  of  Clo* 
vis  dethroned  by  Pepin. 

V 

WE  have  feen  Alboinus  found  the  kingdom  of  the  State  of 
Lombards  in  Italy,  foon  after  Juftinian’s  gene-  the  Ag¬ 
rafe  had  broken  the  Gothic  power  in  that  country.  t^Lom'- 
This  new  dominion  was  aggrandized  by  the  arms,  and  ^earr^eaf” 
fecured  by  the  wifdom,-  of  feveral  princes.  A athafic,  Alboinus. 
their  third  king,  reftored  happinefs  to  his  fubje&s,  after 
they  had  been  dreadfully  convulfed  by  ten  years  of  anar¬ 
chy.  By  the  influence  of  his  wife  Theodolinda,  a  prin-  Autharic 
cefs  of  Bavaria,  he  was  converted  to  Chriftianity,  but,  ciSfiun- 
like  moft  of  the  barbarians,  embraced  the  Afian  fedt  r  Ms  wife  8 
the  Lombards  conformed  to  the  tenets  of  their  prince, 
yet  the  Catholics  enjoyed  entire  liberty,  and  the  throne 
teemed  frill  to:  be  filled  by  the  great  Theodoric.  It  is 
fhrprifing  that  St.  Gregory  fiiould,  notvvithftandi'ng,  af¬ 
firm,  that  God  fhortened  the  days  of  the  curfed  Au¬ 
tharic  (nefandifjimus)  becaufe  he  prohibited  the  Lom¬ 
bard  children  from  being  baptized  in  the  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion.  Might  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  com¬ 
mended  for  fullering  the  Catholics  to  enjoy  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  peace  ?  But  zeal,  efpecially  in  ages  of  ignorance, 
paints  fomt  objects  in  far  different  colours  from  thofe  in 
which  they  are  feen  by  an  impartial  fpedfritor. 

Agilulf,-  Autharic’s  fuccelfor,  a  courageous  prince,  at-  Agilulf 
tempted  the  conquefr  of  Rome ;  but  Gregory,  by  his  theTon^* 
negotiations  and  preferrts,  laved  the  city.  Theodolinda  qupftof 
liad  married  Agilulfy  and,  carrying  on  a  correfpondcnce  Kome* 
v/ith  the  pope,  infpired  her  fecond  jbufband  with  fenti- 
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ments  of  orthodoxy,  which  fhe  could  never  prevail  up¬ 
on  the  firft  to  adopt.  Through  almoft  all  Europe  we 
fee  the  queens  changing  the  ruling  religion,  and  ferving 
as  apoftles  in  the  courts.  Their  fex  rendered  them  moll 
fufceptible  of  lively  impreffions  of  the  Chrifiian  faith, 
and  beft  fitted  for  communicating  them  by  fentiment. 

Rothar  eclipfed  the  glory  of  his  predeceflors,  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  Lombards  written  laws,  which  were  eftablifhed 
in  a  general  aflembly  in  643.  He  profefied  Arianifm, 
but  with  fuch  moderation,  that  in  moil  cities  there 
were  two  bifhops,  one  Arian,  the  other  Catholic  ;  an 
example  of  toleration  no  where  to  be  equalled  at  that 
period. 

Under  Luitprand,  whofe  reign  began  in  712,  .e 
tion  fubmitted  to  the  Catholic  doctrines.  This  prince’s 
wifdom  is  particularly  rnanifefted  by  one  of  his  laws, 
where  he  blames  the  ridiculous  cuftom  Oi  duels  t  By 
which ,  fays  he,  it  is  endeavoured  to  force  the  Deity  to  dif 
cover  the  truth  at  the  pleafare  of  human  caprice  :  Adding, 
that  he  tolerated  the  abufe,  becaufe  the  Lombards  zvere 
too  much  attached  to  them .  Among  the  barbai  ians,  al¬ 
moft  all  caufes  were  decided  by  duels. 

Luitprand,  adtive,  prudent  and  courageous,  defired 
to  conned  his  own  grandeur  with  the  good  of  his  fub- 
jeds ;  an  opportunity  for  which  was  furnifhed  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Conftantmopolitan  empire,  and  the  per¬ 
nicious  condud  of  that  court.  The  fuperftitious  ideas 
of  the  Greeks  always  influenced  their  public  affairs- 
Gonftantinople  had  been  feveral  times  befieged  by  the 
Saracens  ;  but  their  fleets  being  confirmed  by  the  wild  - 
fire  which  burned  under  water  (an  invention  of  the  en- 
oineer  Callinicus),  they  had  been  reduced,  under  the 
reign  of  Conftantine  pogonatus,  to  conclude  a  truce  or 
thirty  years,  during  which  they  were  to  pay  a  tribute. 
The  fixth  general  councifiheld  in  680,  by  condemning  the 
errours  of  Monothelifm,  feemed  to  bid  fair  for  putting 
an  end  to  religious  quarrels.  This  was  a  double  advantage 

for  the  Greeks,  could  they  have  profited  by  it ;  but 
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nothing  could  cure  the  nation  of  its  prejudices  and  bi¬ 
gotry.  One  party  wanted  to  crown  the  two  brothers  of 
Conftantine  Pogonatus,  becaufe  there  ought  to  be  three 
emperoitrs ,  as  there  are  three  per  Jons  in  the  Trinity .  The  peo¬ 
ple  reafoned  and  adted  in  a  manner  altogether  incompre- 
henfible.  This  ridiculous  fpirit  prevailed  under  Juftinian 
II.  who  imprudently  broke  the  truce  with  the  Saracens ; 
under  Philip  Bardanes,  who  revived  Monothelifm,  and 
condemned  the  fixth  council ;  under  Anaftafius  II.  and 
Theodofius  III.  who  both  turned  monks ;  and,  laftly, 
under  Leo  the  Ifaurian,  who,  by  a  new  hereby,  kindled 
freih  troubles,  more  fatal  to  the  empire  than  the  preced¬ 
ing. 

In  727,  Leo  profcribed  the  worship  of  images  ;  aHerefyof 
worfhip  pious  and  ufeful  in  itfelf,  but  grofsly  abufed  by 
the  blind  credulity  of  the  people,  and  which  that  very  der  Leo 
credulity  would  neceflarily  prompt  them  to  defend  with  riTr/ftks 
enthufiafm.  Inftead  of  pointing  out  the  abufes  to  the  «p  fedi- 
people,  they  were  deprived  of  the  objects  of  their  vene- tlons’ 
ration  and  confidence.  The  paintings  were  defaced,  and 
the  flatues  were  broken,  after  it  had  in  vain  bee$  for¬ 
bidden  to  pay  them  honours.  Seditions  and  revolts  be¬ 
came  univerfal ;  the  vulgar  attached  religion  to  thofe 
feniible  objedts,  by  fuppofing  them  always  poiTefTed  of 
fome  miraculous  virtue.  The  greateft  part  of  the  priefts, 
efpeciaily  the  monks,  being  interefted  in  their  preferva- 
tion,  abandoned  themfelves  to  a  zeal  equally  turbulent 
and  contagious.  Conftantine  Copronymus,  fon  of  Leo, 
exceeded  the  violences  of  his  father,  and  met  with  in¬ 
vincible  refiftance,  which  by  perfecution  was  changed 
into  madnefs.  The  Iconoclafts  (breakers  of  images)  were 
looked  upon  with  horrour  by  the  multitude.  The  A- 
rians,  who  attacked  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  had  not 
been  more  odious  to  the  Catholics. 

44  What  made  the  quarrel  on  the  fubjeffi  of  images  fo  The 
fierce  f  fays  Montefquieu,  “  was  its  connexion  with  ^°ne^sn 
46  things  of  a  very  delicate  .  nature .  Poiver  was  at  fake  j  thepcopfe 
u  pnd  the  monks  having  ufurped  it,  they  could  neither  in - t0  revoit* 
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ff  creafe  nor  fupport  it,  except,  by  making  continual  additions 
u  to  the  ceremonial,  of  which  they  them] 'elves  conjlituted  a 
ff  part.  For  this  reafon  they  always  looked  upon  the  war 
againft  images  as  actually  made  againft  themf elves  ; 

“  when  once  they  had  carried  this  point ,  their  power  was 
boundlefs”  (.Grand,  and  Dep,  of  Rom.  ch.  xxii.)  It 
is  true,  that  thp  Eaftern  monks,  w}io  in  general  were 
feditious  and  fanatics,  fanned  the  fire  of  rebellion.  Their 
falfe  zeal  was  evidently  excited  by  intereft  more  thari 
any  other  motive.  Put  fron>  what  rn^dnefs  did  the  em- 
perours  always  furnifh  fuel  for  the  conflagration  ? 

The  fer-  The  Italians  were  not  the  leaft  zealous  defenders  of 
images,  and  openly  rebelled  againft:  the  edicts.  Rome, 
in  Naples,  and  the  other  cities  dependent  on  the  empire, 
Italy.  began  fo  look  upon  the  fovereign  only  as  an  abomina.- 
ble  heretic.  Ravenna,  capital  of  the  exarchate,  be¬ 
came  a  theatre  of  difturbances  and  infurredtions.  Luitr 
Luitpnnd  prand,  dextefoufly  taking  advantage  of  the  conjunc- 
vemfa  fnd  tures»  befieged  that  city,  aqpi  tpade  himfelf  mafier  of  if 
fevcraW)-  in  728  ;  after  which  he  took  a  number  of  other  places, 
thertowns .  and  was  on  jhp  point  of  fubduing  the  reft  of  Italy.  The 
anathemas  thundered  againft  the  Iconoclafts  made  the 
people  ready  to  ftiake  off  the  yoke  of  Conftanfinople. 
Eentapolis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna,  under 
which  were  comprehended  the  towns  of  Pefaro,  Rimini, 
Fano,  Ancona,  and  Uniena,  had  declared  that  the  caufe 
of  the  pope  was  the  c^ufe  of  the  province,  and  that  th(f 
exarch  and  his  adherents  being  excommunicated,  th$ 
ftates  fhouid  proceed  to  the  eledlion  of  Catholic  gayer- 
nours.  In  a  word,  the  people  feemed  already  fully  re^ 
folved  to  create  a  chief,  that  is  an  emperour. 
the  popes  Though  Rome  was  governed  by  dukes  who  depend- 
akeady  ed  on  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  tfie  principal  authority 
erfaUtW"  was  vefted  in  the  popes  ;  for  which  they  were  lefs  in- 
Rome,  &  debted  to  their  great  riches,  than  to  the  refpeeft  for  their 
S^ohtics  fee  infpired  by  religion,  and  the  confidence  repofed.  in 
them  by  the  people.  St.  Gregory  had  negotiated  and 
treated  with  the  princes  in  fcveral  affairs'  of  ftate,  and 
.  •  *  ,v  vf  '  '  ;  f  '  ''  '  his 
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his  fucceftors  divided  their  cares  between  the  concerns 

|  of  their  bithopric  and  thofe  of  politics.  Could  it  be 
otherwife,  when  the  fpiritual  duties  were  joined  to  fecu- 
!  hr  interefts  ?  The  popes  were  equally  concerned  tp  free 
themfelves  from  the  dominion  of  the  emperours,  and 
oppofc  the  enterprifes  of  the  kings  of  Italy  ;  they  there* 
fore  took  every  method  to  gain  thefe  two  points.  They 
!  employed  artifice  and  religion,  and  by  thofe  means  ac* 
quired  fovereign  power.  Of  all  .human  works,  this  is 
!  perhaps  the  moil  worthy  of  attentive  curioiity,  whether 
we  coniider  its  nature,  its  pregrefs,  or  its  amazing  con- 
s  fequences. 

Gregory  II.  dreading  above  all  things  a  neighbour  pjrecga°ur£s 
j.  like  Luitprand,  declared  in  favour  of  theemperour  Leo,  the  Lem- 
I  and  called  upon  the  Venetians  for  affiftance.  That  re*  {^driven 
|  public,  which  in  fome  meafure  owed  its  birth  to  the  out  of  Rs* 
j  panic  raifed  by  Attila,  was  grown  coniiderable  from  the  vwm*' 
courage  and  induilry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Lom¬ 
bards  were  driven  out  of  Ravenna ;  yet  Leo  appear- 
|  ing  no  lefs  zealous  again  ft  images,  nor  left  exafperated 
againft  the  pontiff  than  before,  his  violent  behaviour  de* 
j  termined  the  Romans  to  revolt,  and  they  acknowledged 
the  pope  for  their  foie  head.  Gregory  II.  always  an 
i  enemy  of  the  Lombards,  ftrove  to  draw  upon  them  the 
I  arms  of  Charles  Martel,  who  was  their  ally  ;  but  the 
negotiation  did  not  fucceed.  It  was  renewed  by  Grego-  Gregory 
ry  III.  who  made  more  advantageous  offers,  and  at  laft  Zachary 
won  over  the  hero  ;  but  the  execution  of  the  enterprife  purfuethe 
i  was  fufpended  by  the  death  of  Charles.  Luitprand  ^e5> 

I  yielded  to  the  inftances  of  the  new  pope  Zachary,  and 
even  reftored  to  him  four  towns  of  the.dutchy  of  Rome  Death  of 
!  which  he  had  feized.  In  744  this  prince  ended  in  peace  Luitprand 
1  a  reign  equally  long  and  glorious. 

His  fuccelfor  Ratchis  fuffered  himfelf  again  to  be  dift  Ratchis 
I  armed  by  the  pope  at  the  fiege  of  Perufia.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  that,  after  an  in-  monk,  af- 
!  terview  with  Zachary,  that  prince  not  only  raifed  the  Jelview1- 
fiege,  but  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  religious  impref-  with  th? 

lions, 
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fions,  and  even  put  on  the  monkifh  habit.  Meantime 
Zachary’s  lituation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Lorn* 
bards  was  fbill  alarming  and  dangerous.  He  therefore 
thought,  as  his  predeceffors  had  done,  of  fecuring  to 
himfelf  the  affiltance  of  France,  and  lupplying  by  policy 
thofe  refources  which  his  ftrength  denied  him.  His 
hopes  were 
of  religion. 

In  thefe  conjunctures  the  ambitious  Pepin,  who  un- 
qpeftionably  was  acquainted  with  the  pope’s  inclinations, 
propofed  to  him  a  cafe  of  confcience,  which  none  had 
yet  thought  of  fubmitting  to  the  decifion  of  Rome. 
The  queltion  was?  Who  ought  to  bear  the  title  of  king, 
a  prince  incapable  of  governing,  or  a  minilter  veiled 
with  the  royal  authority,  which  he  exercifed  with  ho¬ 
nour  ?  Zachary  decided  in  favour  of  the  fubjeCt,  again!! 
the  lawful  prince.  The  clergy  favoured  Pepin,  becaufe 
he  reltored  to  them  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  Charles  Martel ;  his  power  and 
abilities  made  him  refpected  by  the  nobility  ;  and  the 
nation  defpifed  inaClive,  obfcure  kings,  who  were  fcarce 
known  even  by  name.  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  pope 
removed  every  fcruple.  Ring  Childeric  was  fhaved, 
that  is  degraded,  and  fhut  up  in  a  rnonaltery,  together 
with  his  fon.  Pepin  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  and  fo- 
lemnly  anointed  at  SoilTons  by  St.  Boniface,  bifhop  of 
Mentz,  the  famous  miffionary  of  the  Germans3  and  one 
of  his  moll  ufeful  adherents. 

By  this  ceremony  of  unCtion,  borrowed  from  the 
Jews,  and  till  that  time  unknown  to  the  French  nation, 
a  charafler  of  divinity  feemed  to  be  imprelfed  on  the 
perfon  of  the  monarch.  But  as  ignorance  abufes  every 
thing,  we  lhall  find  the  bifhops  foon  imagine,  that  by 
performing  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  they  conferred 
the  royal  dignity  ;  an  opinion  productive  of  the  moll 
dangerous  confequences.  The  emperours  had  for  a 
long  time  caufed  themfelvcs  to  be  crowned  by  the  pa-: 
tfjarchs  of  Conflantinople ,  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory 

we 


confirmed  by  fetting  in  motion  the  fprings 
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we  (hall  in  like  manner  fee  the  popes  crown  the  empe- 
rours  of  the  Weft.  The  coronation  and  undtion  will 
be  fuppofed  neceffary  to  the  fovereign  power,  and  on  a 
pious  ceremony  the  clergy  build  a  right  of  difpofing  of 
kingdoms.  It  is  proper  to  forefee  events  from  their 

origin. 

In  a  word,  the  political  condudt  of  the  popes  was 
crowned  with  fuccefs ;  the  new  king  of  France  repaid  gotiation- 
their  favours  with  ufury.  Aiftulf,  or  Aftolpho,  fuccef-  ******* 
ibr  of  Ratchis,  feized  Ravenna,  the  whole  exarchate,  j>epiiu 
with  Pentapolis,  and  threatened  the  dutchy  of  Rome. 
Zachary  was  now  dead.  Stephen  Ill.*'  in  vain  de¬ 
manded  affiftance  from  Conftantine  Copronymus,  whole 
attention  was  entirely  engrolTed  with  extirpating  the 
worfhip  of  images.  This  emperour  employed  him  to 
negotiate  with  Aiftulf ;  or,  if  he  found  him  untra&a- 
ble,  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  king  of  France.  Stephen 
therefore  fat  out,  and  arrived  in  that  country  $  where, 
after  repeating  the  ceremony  of  Pepin’s  inauguration,  he 
created  him  and  his  fons  patricians  of  Rome  ;  a  title  to 
which  royalty  is  attached.  In  recompenfe,  he  obtained 
for  the  church  of  Rome  a  donation  of  the  exarchate 
with  Pentapolis.  “  This  is  one  of  thole  fa&s  ”  fays  an 
eftimable  author,  “  of  which  we  meet  with  few  exam- 
“  pies  in  hiftory  :  an  ambaffadour,  employed  to  nego- 

tiate  with  a  foreign  prince  for  the  prefervation  of  part 
“  of  his  mailer’s  dominions,  divides  the  territory  in 
ts  queftion  into  two  portions,  and  fells  the  one  to  this 
u  foreign  prince,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  other 
45  himfelf  when  it  fhall  be  conquered.”  (Abrege  de 
PHift.  d' It  die.)  But  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  primary  fault  was  the  emperour’s  abandoning  the 
Romans. 

Pepin,  without  delay,  palled  the  Alps,  and  Aiftulf 
fucd  for  peace,  which  was  granted ,  but  as  foon  as  the 

French 


*  Zachary  had  for, his  immediate  fuccefi’or  another  Stephen,  who  died  in 
three  days  alter  his  election,  before  he  was  confecrated*  By  tome  authors  he 
is  not  reckoned  among  the  popes,  and  they  give  the  name  of  Stephen  ll»  ta 
him  mentioned  in  the  test. 
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,  , , ,  Fre”ch  were  withdrawn,  he  broke  the  treaty,  and  laid  fie.ee 
ter* from*" t0  P"omf-  On  this  occafion,  Stephen  wrote  to  his  pro. 
the  pope  tector  that  famous  letter,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter 

Pep'Sa  'YhtTC>  Wjth.no  fma11  dexterity,  he  confounds  all  ideas! 

t!;e  acre°  Wl‘h  the  profane,  the  wealth  with  the  effence 
Lombards  R.  ^  the  intereft  of  fouls  with  the  profperity 

of  the  pauors ;  and  where,  in  recompenfe  for  carrying 
on  a  political  war,  he  promifes  happinefs  in  this  world 
and  the  next,  not  without  threats  of  damnation  in  cafe 
fuccours  were  denied.  An  artful  language,  which  became 
.but  too  common.  To  give  to  the  church  was  giving 
to  God,  or  to  St.  Peter  ;  to  difpute  any  thing  with  the 
church,  was  attacking  God,  attacking  St.  Peter.  Cre¬ 
dulity  and  fuperftition  lent  fuch  firength  to  fophifms  of 

this  kind,  that  they  deflroyed  the  natural  order  of  fo- 
ciety.  .  .  J 

?5S*  Pepin  foon  made  his  appearance  again  in  Italy,  when 

gives\he  ^mP^roi^r  offered  to  defray  the  expenfes  of  the  war, 
pope  feve-  provided  the  laft  conquefls  of  the  Lombards  were  re- 

whichWAi-  dor?d  to  the  empire  :  but  his  anfwer  was,  that  lie  had 
ftuifhad  made  a  donation  or  thofe  lands  to  St.  Peter,  and  would 

fdzed.  x,ot  ^0^  ;t  for  a]1  the  goId  in  the  world# 

who  was  befieged  in  Pavia,  his  capital,  fubmitted  to  the 
terms  prefcribed  him,  and  Pepin  put  the  pope  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Ravenna,  Clalfe,  Cefarea,  Rimini,  Fano,  Pe- 
laro,  Cefena,  Smigaglia,  Comacchio,  Urbina,  Forh,  &c 
SrveVthe  re/ej;ving  the  right  of  feignory  over  that  ftate,  in  quality 
/overcign-  of  Roman  patrician.  Naples,  which  was  governed  by 

Quality  of a  duke>  Gaeta>  wit.h  the  greatefl  part  of  Calabria,  the 
patrician,  country  of  the  Brutians,  and  fome  maritime  towns,  re¬ 
mained  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperour.  Thus 
did  the  See  of  Rome  profit  at  his  expenfe,  by  the  quar¬ 
rel  raifed  concerning  the  worfhip  of  images. 

Peat h* of  •  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  victories,  after  fub-  ^ 

Fepm.  jelling  the  Saxons  and  Sclavonians  to  tribute,  obliging; 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  re¬ 
uniting  Aquitaine  to  the  crown,  Pepin  died  in  the  year 
763,  &nd  the  feventeenth  of  his  ‘reign,  equally  refpefled 
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home  and  abroad.  He  had  never  aimed  at  too  abr 
foliate  power,  but  referred  all  affairs  of  importance  to 
the  affemblies  of  the  nation,  whofe  oracle  he  was  from 
his  prudence.  By  cqnfent  of  the  nobility,  he  had  di¬ 
vided  his  dominions  between  his  tvyo  Cons,  Charles  and 
Carloman,  the  firft  of  whom  forms  a  great  epocha  m 
hiftory.  Let  us  flop  a  few  moments  to  conhder  the 

^afe  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  IV. 
General  Observations, 


I. 


TH  E  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  Scandina-  ah  the 
vians,  and  in  general  all  the  Celtic  nations  which  ^rbarians 
pverfpread  Europe  (for  they  are  fuppofed,  with  great  tied  in  the 
probability,  to  be  of  Celtic  origin)  nearly  refembled  each 
pther  in  the  fundamentals  of  their  government,  man- each  other 
ners  and  opinions.  This  conformity  is  vifible  in  all  the 
dates  founded  by  the  barbarians,  who  difmembered  the 
vaft  empire  of  the  Romans.  Liberty  and  war  were 
their  ruling  paffions.  prom  a  pcrfuafion  that  force  gives 
every  right,  a,nd  that  vi&ory  is  a  certain  proof  of  juftice, 
their  ambition  for  conquering  and  fpoiling  their  ene- 
lilies,  that  is,  thqfe  whom  they  attacked,  was  equalled^ 
by  their  averfion  from  fubmitting  to  the  defpotic  will  ot 
a  fingle  perfon.  Even  in  fuhje&ion  they  maintained 
their  freedom.  Their  primitive  government  was  a  kind  The*?  firft 
of  military  democracy,  under  a  general  who  had  com-  ^°evnetr"f 
monly  the  title  of  king.  It  was  impofuble  that  this  military 
dignity  could  be  hereditary  among  people  whofe  views  democra<3* 
extended  no  farther  than  the  prefent  moment,  and  who 
wanted  a  chief  capable  of  heading  his  army,  and  making 
himfelf  obeyed.  If  found  deftitute  of  tnofe  qualities, 

they  in  aiport  time  deprived  him  of  that  power  which 

they 
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Theit  they  had  conferred.  When  a  warrior  diftinguifhed  him* 
VheierSgen-^elfby  eminent  abilities,  feveral  others  attached  them- 
erais.  felves  to  him,  and  mutually  engaged  to  fight  in  defence 
of  one  another.  Each  made  it  a  duty  to  die  for  his 
chief,  and  it  was  reckoned  cowardice  to  furvive  him, 
Thefe  aflociations  feem  to  have  been  the  embryo  of  the 
feudal  government. 

National  All  affairs  of  importance  were  debated  in  the  national 
a  em  les  a{fembi{es  .  [n  which  thofe  warriors,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  fenfible  of  their  own  flrength,  and  impatient  of 
controul,  yielded  only  to  the  convibtion  that  the  mea- 
fures  propofed  were  of  real  utility.  In  France,  this  af- 
fembly  was  lirfc  called  the  Field  of  ATarchy  becauie  it 
was  held  in  an  open  field,  in  the  month  of  March  :  it 
was  afterwards  named  the- Field  of  May,  becaufe,  when 
the  ufe  of  cavalry  became  common,  Pepin  transferred 
it  to  the  time  when  forage  could  be  ealily  procured. 
Another,  but  lets  confiderable,  was  held  in  autumn. 
The  tribes  in  procefsof  time  growing  into  nations,  thefe 
afiembiies  neceffarily  took  another  form. 

After  their  When  the  barbarians  gained  fixed  fettlements,  the 
democracy  was  foon  changed  into  a  military  ariftocracy. 
cracy  The  grandees,  poffeffed  of  riches  and  large  domains,'  had 

inuTfrif.  ‘n  tlleir  hant)s  evelT  means  of  reducing  the  lower  rank 
iocracy.  to  a  fcate  of  dependence.  They  engroffed  to  themfelves 
the  power  which  tne  body  of  the  nation  had  formerly 
enjoyed.  The  common  people  were  neglected  and  de- 
ipifed.  The  affairs  of  Bate  were  regulated  by  the  king 
and  nobility.  Yet  in  France,  under  the  monarchs  of 
the  nrft  and  fecond  race,  the  people  or  freemen  fhared, 
j^egifla-  leaf!;  virtually,  in  the  legislative  power  •  according  to 

erVsein°the  ^  language  °/  the  capitularies,  the  laws  were  made  by 
hands  of  the  confent  of  ike  people.  But  it  feems  more  than  proba¬ 
the  people  ble,  that  this  confent  became  a  mere  formality. 
W ould  the  mayors  of  the  palace  have  dared,  or  could 
they  have  had  power,  to  fupprefs  the  national  affemblies, 
had  not  the  fundamentals  of  the  ancient  conftitution 
been  already  fhaken  ? 
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As  all  authority  tends  to  its  own  aggrandifcment,  How  the 
that  of  the  kings,  efpecially  in  France,  quickly  gained  e/jnc^eaf«, 
ground.  This  was  an  eded:  of  their  ponquefts  and  pe-  ed. pe¬ 
culiar  circumdances.  On  one  fide,  the  vanquifhed  France, 
lions,  accudomed  to  the  yoke  of  the  emperours,  and 
trained  to  continual  obedience  by  Chridianity,  enter- 
tained  principles  highly  favourable  to  the  authority  of 
princes,  and  by  mixing  with  the  conquerors .  naturally 
gained  an  influence  over  their  opinions,  efpecially  when 
both  embraced  the  fame  religion;  and  the  bifhops,  who 
were  all  Romans,  had  great  authority  over  the  fenti- 
nients  and  inclinations  of  the  people.  On  the  other 
flde,  the  kings,  being  in  pofleflion  of  vad  domains, 
bellowed  fome  portions  of  them,  under  the  name  of 
Benefices ,  on  the  great  lords,  whom  they  were  defirous  Benefices, 
of  attaching  to  their  intereft,  and  withdrew  them  at 
their  pleafure.  Thus  did  hope  and  fear,  the  great 
movers  of  the  human  heart,  fecund  their  political  views* 

Some  kings,  for  indance,  Chilperic  I.  even  exercifed  a 
kind  of  violent  defpotifm.  Befides,  the  French  ftiH 
continued  the  crown  in  the  family  of  Clovis,  though  ciwa* 
without  rigoroufly  adhering  to  an  order  of  fucceffion  in 
favour  of  the  elders,  or  the  neared  heirs ;  which  was  of 
the  greated  advantage  to  that  family.  Had  the  Mero¬ 
vingians  (the  name  given  to  the  fil'd  race)  fupported 
their  dignity  by  their  merit  ;  had  that  line  produced 
Fepins  and  Charles  Martels,  they  would. doubtlefs  have 
become  powerful  monarchs,  inftead  of  finking  into  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  mayors.  In  prudent  and  vigorous 
hands,  authority  increafes  for  the  public  weal.^  A  iuc- 
ceflion  of  three  great  men  raifed  the  empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  while,  through  the  folly  of  the  idle  kings,  the 
grand  building  eredled  by  Clovis  crumbled  into  duic. 

°  The  laws  take  an  imprefiion  from  tho  genius  of  the  The  laws 
people  :  thofe  are  gentle  in  proportion  as  thefe  are  free,  Marians3 
for  excefllve  liberty  never  fubmits  to  a  painful  yoke,  too  gentle 
Treafon  and  cowardice  were  commonly  the  only  crimes  foBt 

for  which  there  was  no  pardon.  As  the  public  inflicted 

no 
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‘  '  V’  . 

no  punilhment  for  murder,  it  was  left  to  private  p6r* 
ions,  who  revenged  their  own  quarrel,  or  that  of  their 
relations,  though  they  fometimes  accepted  a  compofition' 
from  the  offender.  Thefe  northern  nations,  being  alr 
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adion,  and  made  them  necdTarily  fubfervient  to  the 
triumph  of  equity.  The  people  were  perfuaded,  that 
fire  would  not  burn  the  innocent,  and  that  water  would 
.not  drown  the  guilty.  The  one,  therefore,  might, 
without  danger,  handle  a  fed  hot  piece  of  iron,  or  dip 
his  hands  in  boiling  water  :  the  other  would  necefTarily 
float  in  a  veffel  of  water,  into  which  he  was  plunged 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied.  Such  were  the  principal 
trials,  which,  in  fome  countries,  went  by  the  name  of 
ordeal . 

Chriftianity  could  not  deflroy  them,  becaufe  the  bar-  Maintain- 
harians  made  it  bend  to  their  prejudices,  rather  than  ptrfthion* 
fubjed  their  prejudices  to  its  principles*  Superftition  after^he 
fought  in  our  facred  books  for  texts  to  authorize  a  prac-  ^ent  of" 
tice  repugnant  to  common  fcnfe,  and  imagined  it  found  ChrifUan- 
them  :  hence  thefe  trials  became  religious  ceremonies, lt}’ 
which  the  clergy  were  interefled  to  fupport ;  as,  not  to 
mention  other  advantages,  they  were  by  thefe  means 
evidently  made  -arbiters  in  many  important  caufes. 

The  crofs,  holy  water,  and  even  the  eucharift,  were 
converted  into  ordeals .  Priefts,  monks,  and  fometimes 
laymen,  acculed  of  crimes,  cleared  themfelves  by  taking 
the  communion  ;  and  this  flagrant  abufe  was  authorized 
by  councils. 

An  efiential  point  of  public  juftice  was,  in  the  hrft  TrIal 
ages,  the  trial  by  peers ,  or  equals.  In  France  there  were  peeis‘ 
hundreds ,  fubdivided  into  decennaries  ;  that  is,  a  kind  of 
d  Kinds,  confiding,  at  lead,  of  a  hundred  families,  and 
comprehending  other  fmalkr  diftrids.  The  chief  of  the 
hundreds ,  or  decennaries ,  tried  petty  caufes.  In  each  order  of 
province,  the  Count  was  the  regular  judge*  He  took  j“rifdic' 
for  his  aflefiors,  fheriffs  (Scahini)  eleded  from  the  peo- tK>n* 
pie,  and  commonly  of  the  befl  families*  The  king  re- 
lerved  to  himfelf  the  privilege  of  judging  the  bifhops, 
abbots  and  nobility.  The  peerage ,  properly  fo  called, 
a  dignity  attached  to  the  great  fiefs  of  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  did  not  take  its  rife  till  thefe  became  hereditary. 

II. 
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IL 

Reeefi'a°rn  Chriftian  religion  would  unqueftionably  have 

corrupted  changed  the  barbarians  into  other  men,  if  it  had  no# 

barbarians  keen  *n  a  ^lor^  ^me  infe&ed  with  fuperflitions  equally 
a  anans  an^  pernicious.  Its  beneficent  and  divine  mo¬ 

rality  was  rn  a  manner  covered  with  a  thick  rufl,  which 
fuffered  no  part  of  it  to  be  feen.  This  was  another  un¬ 
avoidable  effed  of  circumflances.  Formerly,  the  Druids 
had  an  abfolute  dominion  over  the  Gauls  ;  nor  had  the 
German  prieftsTefs  authority;  and  the  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  only  rivetted  the  chains  of  the  priefthood  on  thefe 
nations.  Unhappily  the  clergy  were  neither  well 
enough  informed  to  guide  the  people  right,  nor  had 
they  virtue  fufficient  to  abftain  from  abufing  their  pow¬ 
er.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  without  a  miracle,  that  they 
could  refill  the  torrent  of  national  manners,  efpecially 
when  barbarians  were  promoted  to  the  epifcopal  dignity, 
and  brought  with  them  their  vices  and  their  ignorance  ? 
Every  thing  then  naturally  degenerated.  The  purity  of 
Chriftianity  was  already  corrupted  by  great  abufesy 
which  daily  increafed,  and  produced  others  flilj  more 
flagrant. 

Enriching  The  Chriflian  emperours  had  enriched  the  church, 
thought0*1  keft°we<3  on  her  privileges  and  immunities  with  a  lavifh 
the  way  to  hand  ;  and  thefe  feducing  emoluments  had  not  a  little 
feivation.  contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  difcipline,  and  the  in- 
trodu&ion  of  diforders,  which,  though  not  all  equally 
vifible,  all  contributed  to  corrupt  the  fpirit  of  the  holy 
niiniftry.  Under  the  government  of  the  barbarians,  the 
mifchief  increafed  with  amazing  rapidity.  As  they 
were  perfuaded  that  all  crimes  might  be  compenfatec! 
by  a  fum  of  money,  and  that  heaven  was  gained  by  do¬ 
nations  to  the  church,  the  more  that  men  abandoned 
themfelves  to  brutal  paflions,  the  more  profufe  were 
they  in  thefe  pretended  works  of  piety.  “  They  feemed 
“  to  believe,”  fays  the  Abbe  Mably,  “  that  avarice  was 
46  the  primary  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  faints 

“  made 


!  “  made  a  traffic  of  their  interefts  and  protection  :  which  com* 

“  gave  occafion  to  the  pleafantry  of  Clovis,  that  Sl  P,a^s®f 
|  u  Martin  did  his  friends  good  fervice ,  but  made  them  pay  Chiiperic 
I  “  him  too  dear  for  his  trouble.”  (Obferv.  on  Hid.  of 
France,  cap.  4.)  This  expreffion  of  Clovis  makes  his 
!  piety  fomewhat  fufpicious*  Hiftory  mentions  the  com- 
I  plaints  of  his  grandfon  Chiiperic,  on  the  fame  fubjeCt, 

I  who  frequently  faid,  Our  exchequer  is  poor ;  cur  wealth  is 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  church ;  the  bfhops  are  the  real 
\fdhgs.  Though  Chiiperic  be  defcribed  as  a  man  defH- 
tute  of  all  fenfe  of  religion,  his  complaints  were  not  with- 
i  out  foundation. 

In  faCt,  the  bifhops,  having  rifen  to  the  tank  of  no-  Exceffive 
ibility*  by  the  acquisition  of  demefnes,  and  joining  the  JhJwb0* 

I  power  of  wealth  to  the  influence  of  religion,  were  fre-  foops. 

|  quently  arbiters  of  the  fbite.  In  Spain,  France,  and 
I  other  countries,  they  difpofed  of  the  throne,  and  dictated 
|  to  the  Iegiflative  power.  They  digefled  the  laws,  and 
every  moment  extended  their  prerogatives.  Nor  was  it 
|  poffible  things  fhould  be  otherwlfe.  Their  advice  was 
neceffary,  'for'  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  confined  to 
I  the  clergy ;  their  opinions  were  decifive ;  they  ordinarily 
fpoke  in  the  name  of  God,  and  they  were  only  men. 

The  intereft  of  the  laymen  being  inconfiftent  with  Quarrels 
!  theirs,  this  contrariety  was  a  new  fource  of  diforders. 

The  clergy  employed  artifice  againft  antagonifts  who  and  laity, 
were  fuperiour  in  ftrength.  Fables  were  invented,  to  ^stbeif 
terrify  and  enflave  them  ;  fpiritual'arms  were  employed 
j  for  the  defence  of  temporal  pofieffions  ;  the  foft  voice  of 
|  charity  was  changed  into  frightful  anathemas,  and  reli¬ 
gion  feemed  to  breathe  only  terrour.  Even  the  councils 
I  were  frequently  lefs  attentive  to  difcipline,  than  to  the 
'  eftablifhment  or  prefervation  of  lucrative  privileges.  To 
:  all  thefe  helps  they  added  the  power  of  the  fword.  Pre- 
j  lates,  through  inclination  and  habit,  took  up  the  trade 
;  of  war,  and  fought  not  only  in  defence  of  their  own  do- 
j  mains,  but  fometimes  to  ufurp  others,  and  frequently 
rebelled  againfl  their  fovereign.  Hiftory  furnifhes  nu- 
|  Vol.  111.  F  .  merou? 
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n&rotJs  examples  of  fiich  ofenfive  cotfdti2t.  *fhe  vio# 
Jences  committed  by  the  laymen  were  undoubtedly  the 
primary  caufe  ;  but  this  enrxrity  which  fprung  up  be¬ 
tween  the  two  orders  is  i'tfeTf  fbfticient  proof,  that  the 
abufes  were  flagrant  and  deeply  rooted. 

When  a  numerous  order  of  citizens  is  exempted  from 
bearing  the  common  offices,  Und  freed  from  the  jurif- 
didion  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  y  when  it  becomes  tire 
didator  of  opinion,  claims  its  privileges  by  divine  right, 
and  is  favoured  by  the  joint  aid  of  fuperftition  and  ig¬ 
norance,  there  is  no  bar  to  its  enterprises,  if  aduated  by 
ambition  and  felf  intereft.  The  epifcopal  power  rofe  t6 
fuch  a  height,  that  even  the  imperious  and  cruel  Chib 
peric,  having  charged  Pretaxtatus  of  Rouen  with  a  coii* 
fpiracy  againft  his  life,  threw  hi mfelf  at  the  feet  of  the 
other  bifliops,  entreating  them  to  punifh  him.  This 
authority  of  the  prelates,  in  feme  circumftances,  was  a 
check  to  criminal  adions,  and  then  was s  really ^  ufeful j 
but  as,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  human  affairs,  its  exef- 
cife  was  vitiated  by  motives  of  feif  intereft,  it  frequently 

became  very  dangerous.  .  (  . .  ,v  .  v  ,  k . 

The  exceffiive  multiplication  of  mohaftic  mftitutiohs 
had  considerable  influence  on  the  ftate  of  fooleries. 
From  time  immemorial,  great  numbers  of  men,  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  had  devoted  themfelves  to  a  folitary 
and  contemplative  life's  a  fondnefs  for  which  was  cafily 
infpired  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  Warmth  of 
imagination.  "The  example  had  been  fet  to  Chnftlahs 
by  the  Therapeutic  and  Eflenians  among  the  Jews  y  arid 
they  followed  it  with  the  more  ardour,  as  their  religion 
was  more  calculated  to  detach  them  from  the  things  of 
this  world.  Egypt,  in  particular,  was  in  a  manner 
peopled  with  monks.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  Angle 
city  of  Oxyrinchus,  in  Thebais,  reckoned  twenty  thou* 
fand,  befldes  ten  thoufand  nuns  5  it  contained  more 
tnonafteries  than  private  houfes.  Yet  few  perfons  are 
called  by  Providence  to  a  ftate  fo  repugnant  to  the  na¬ 
tural  order  of  fociety,  and  which  requires  virtues  fupe- 
.>  •  riour 


Cdnfequently  crept  into  the  .  cloifters.  The.  Eaft  was 
overrun  by  an  infinite  number  of  Vagabond,  fanatical 
and  feditious  monks,  who  difturbed  the  church,  and 
j  ihpbk  the  throne:  In  736  the  emperour  Valens  enaCt - 
ed  a  law,  obliging  them  to  lerve  in  the  armies,  which 
was  the  only  method  he  could  contrive  for  reducing 
them  to  obedience.  Such  laws  are'  never  executed,  and 
the  remedy  only  increafes  the  evil.  The  rule  of  Sti.Sa-  Ruieof 
1  fil  feemed  ah  edifying  reformation,  but  was  confined  5t* 
within  the  walls  of  a  few  monafteries^  nor  did  it  pre¬ 
vent  the  monks,  who  had  now  got  the  bifhoprics  into 
their  hands,  from  acting  the  principal  part  in  theological 
dilieilfiohs. 

1  .  * 

The  monks  were  already  known  in  the  Weft,  where  .The 
they  had  begun  to  eftablilh  themfeiVeS  about  the  begin- 
j  nirig  of  the  fixth  century,  when  St.  Benedict  founded  his  ¥  the 
order  in  Italy.  The  Celebrated  Cafliodorus,  at  the  age  slfBene- 
pf  feventy,  quitted  the  court  to  embrace  the  new  rule,  uidt. 
The  great  Totila  made  it  more  fefpeCtable  by  the  ho¬ 
nours  he  paid  to  its  founder.  The  virtues  of  the  riling 
order,  where  the  fervour  of  devotion  was  kept  up  by 
manual  labour,  drew  to  it  profeiytes  by  thoufands. 

I  Princes  and  noblemen  embraced  the  devout  life  of  the 
cloifter,  as  the  readied  path  to  heaVen  ;  and  this  kind  of 
devotion  fpread  with  all  the  fire  of  enthufiafrm 

To  found  monafteries  at  great  expCnfe,  in  the  city  Found*, 
and  country,  and  to  enrich  them  by  offerings  and  dona- 
|  tions,  .was  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  Chrifti-  SS!*  ^ 
anity  among  the  barbarians.  The  monks  acquired  a 
large  .property  in  land,  great  part  of  which  they  cultivate 
ed,  and  thus  we're,  at  lead:,  fome  advantage  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  inhabited.  But  becoming  too  rich  and  nume¬ 
rous,  they  by  irifenfible  degrees  loft  light  of  their  primi¬ 
tive  holinefs.  Like  the  fecular  clergy  they  became  ra-  Vi  ca 
pacious,  vain,  and  ambitious,  applied  themfelves  to  war, 
and  rofe  to  nobility  ;  they  contracted  the  vices  of  the^d^hy. 
age,  and  the  afylum  gf  religious  aufterity  was  converted 
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into  a  fource  of  offence  to  Chriftians.  Lazinefs,  wretcli- 
ed  poverty,  public  calamities,  a  momentary  fit  of  devo- 
,tion,  or  the  caprice  of  parents,  were  generally  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  embracing  this  courfe  of  life.  But  could  they 
put  off  their  difpofitions  by  changing  tneir  habit  ?  The 
cffeft  of  all  this  was,  that  the  ftate  loft  a  number  of  fub- 
.  tecfs,  and  gained  but  few  eduying  examples.  Mien  were 
always  dazzled  with  the  beginnings,  and  never  inclined 
to  look  forward  to  the  confequences,  though  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  paft  gave  evident  tokens  of  the  future  :  but 
'  nations  are  governed  by  prejudice  and  cuffom. 

Tmipuni-  The  monks  were  at  firft  fubjeft  to  the  bifhops  ;  but 
ties  of  the  foon  obtained  exemptions  contrary  to  the  common 
vantt^1*  right,  a  grant  of  which  was  foliei ted  from  the  popes, 
cus  to  the  Queen  Brunehaut,  for  example,  requeded  that  favour 'of 
F°pes'  St.  Gregory,  in  behalf  of  the  mohaderies  which  die  had 
founded.  The  popes  derived  a  double  advantage  from 
thele  grants :  they  augmented  their  authority  over  the 
bifhops,  and  united  the  monadic  bodies  more  clofely  to 
their  interefb  But  hence  arofe  a  number  of  inconve¬ 
niences  :  difeipiine  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  bifhops  and 
monks  became  rivals,  and  the  latter  too  dri&ly  devoted 
to  the  papal  court.  They  were,  in  fad,  fo  many  mif- 
fionaries  of  the  popes ;  implicit  obedience  to  whofe  com¬ 
mands  they  inculcated  in  their  fermons  as  a  religious 
duty  f  the  lefs  they  were  conneded  with  civil  fociety, 
and  the  order  of  the  date,  the  more  aiTiduous  were  they 
in  extending  that  foreign  jurifdidion,  from  which  they 
received  fo  many  privileges  and  marks  of  favour.  By 
thefe  methods,  England,  as  we  fhall  fee  elfewhere,  and 
fome  other  countries,  fell  into  a  kind  of  flavery.  Rome 
herfelf  would  have  been  amazed,  had  fhe  compared  the 
ancient  rules  with  her  new  government, 
inCreafe  The  popes,  who  were  chieis  of  the  hierarchy,  and  were 
Of  the  pa-  commonly  better  informed  and  more  prudent  than  the 
ihirhy.  hilltops,  had  often  been  confulted  on  important  and 
>  difficult  matters.  Thus,  by  degrees,  they  edabliflied  a 

cudom  of  fending  their  orders,  becaufe  refped  was  paid 

to 
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to  their  counfels.  They  afterwards  ■  formed  a  fcheme 
for  having  vicars  in  every  country,  who  fhould  com¬ 
mand  in  their  name  ;  and  not  only  the  liberty  of  the 
churches,  but  the  political'  powers,  received  frequent 
fhocks  before  they  were  totally  fubjected.  Pepin  and 
Carloman  carrying  on  a  war  in  Germany,  the  priefb  in  matters 
Sergius,  envoy  from  pope  Zachary  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  ™ht 
commanded  them,  in  the  name  of  his  matter  and  of  St./to  them. 
Peter,  to  withdraw,  in  the  fame  authoritative  manner, 
that  he  would  have  enjoined  the  obfervation  of  an  ec- 
clefiattical  ordinance.  However,  the  two  princes  fought 
a  battle  with  the  duke,  and  were  victorious ;  upon 
which  Pepin  faid  to  Sergius,  If  St.  Peter  had  judged  our 
caufe  unjuji \  Ke  ivould  not  have  fuccourcd  us.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  with  this  behaviour  the  intrigues  to  fet  Pepin  upon 
the  throne,  to  drive  out  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  and 
fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperour,  it  will  give  us  a  dis¬ 
tant  prolpedt  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  popes  were  one 
day  to  carry  their  enterprises,  when  their  dominion 
fhould  be  more  firmly  eftablifhed. 

I  have  found  it  neceffary,  though  againft  my  inclina-  import- 
tion,  to  dwell  upon  thefe  difagreeable  fubjedls,  a  know-  ingea°!bc"‘ 
ledge  of  which  is  unhappily  indifpenfable.  The  prodi-  quanted 
gious  influence  of -the  priefthood  in  public  affairs  gav(r™b1ufes  0et 
birth  to  the  principal  events.  The  kingdoms  were  fplit reli Sh¬ 
into  factions  by  two  orders  of  oppofite  interefls,'  whofe 
rivalfhip,  fometimes  dormant,  at  others  tumultuous, 
produced,  as  we  fhall  fee  in  the  progrefs  of  this  hittory, 
along  feries  of  difturbances,  ftill  increafed  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  of  each  clafs.  We  fhall  behold  a  foreign 
pontiff,  by  help  of  religious  prejudices,  fubiebt  even 
crowned  heads  to  his  dominion  ;  while  religion,  disfi¬ 
gured  and  miftaken,  ferved  as  a  pretext  for  numberiefs 
inteftine  cabals.  In  a  word,  we  final!  find  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  church  and  ttate  infeparably  united,  till  the 
darknefs,  which  had  prevailed  for  many  ages,  was  dis¬ 
pelled  by.  the  light  of  true  fcience. 
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Caufc  of  We.  have  feen,  in  the  Ancient  Hiftory,  that  .aim oft 
,h'  {S’ .  all  the  priefts  of  falfe  religions  confined  knowledge  to 
ignorance,  their  own  order,  as  the  moil  proper  means  of  iupporting 
and  extending  tfteir  authority .  They  wanted  to  keep 
perm-  the  people  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  they 
cy5 of  the”  j  udged  proper  to  teach  thejti  j  made  a  myftery  of  the 
clergy. !  moft  important  points  j  and,  in  a  word,  kept  truth  in 
captivity.  With  this  view,  the  druids  of  Gaul  ftridly 
prohibited  writing,  an4  fecured  to  themlclves  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  pronouncing  their  oracles,  without  being  expofed 
to  the  leaft  examination.  Unluckily,  the  clergy  among 
the  barbarous  nation?,  from  a  propenfity  which  is  but 
yid.  Hift.  too  natural,  imitated  this  pernicious  policy,  and  foftered 
d^Cdies.  t|ie  haughty  contempt  for  letters  ;  which  fpread- 

ing  among  the  bifhops,  who  were  generally  tindured 
with  the  national  manners,  writing  was  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  the  cloifters.  Several  works  pr  the  ancients 
were  there  copied  $  and  thus  many  of  them  have  been 
preferred,  the;  lofs  of  which  would  hot  have  been  repair¬ 
ed!  but  they  were  much  more  affiduous  in  compiling 
wretched  chronicles  and  fabulous  legends ;  by  which 
hiftory,  religion,  the  principles  and  rights  of  fociety, 
were  almoft  totally  corrupted. 

Blind  ere-  New  chains  were  daily  forged  for  mankind  by  groft 

duiity  of  ■  fuperftition.  Falft  miracles,  falfe  relics,  falfe  ads,  and 
frauc]s^  pretendedly  pious,  were  multiplied  without  end. 
The  flighted  review  of  the  Jfiftorians  of  thpfe  times 
jhuft  give  us  the  moft  dreadful  ideas  of  the  ftupid  blind- 
pels  under  which  the  nations  laboured.  Bede  and  Gre¬ 
gory  of  Tours  adopt  many  abfurdities  as  unquestiona¬ 
ble  fads.  St.  Gregory,  though  a  pontiff  whole  virtues 
merit  the  higheft  commendation,  defpifed  and  hated 
r  true  literature,  which  forms  the.  genius  and  ftrengthens 

the  judgment :  his  own  works  are  a  proof,  how  advan¬ 
tageous  it  would  have  been  for  him  to  ftudy  the  art  of 
criticifm. 

Falfe  no*  The  trifling  qqeftions  put  to  him  by  Auftin  the 
tions  gw-  monv  lyjip  converted  the  Englifh,  with  his  anfwers,  are 
religion.  lufflCient 
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!  Sufficient  to  fliew  what  falfe  notions  then  prevailed  in 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  true  religion.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Boniface,  the  apoftle  of  the  Germans, 

I  and  pope  Zachary,  Sets  this  matter  in  a  (till  clearer 
light.  Zachary,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  the  nnf- 
fionary,  that  Chriftians  are  forbidden  to  eat  jays,  rooks, 
jtorks,  hares,  &c.  In  another  he  fays — You  ajk  me,  hozv 
long  lard  ought  to  he  kept  before  it  be  eaten .  The  fathers 
have  given  no  direction  in  this  matter  ;  however ,  my  opiri* 

\  ion  is ,  that  it  ought  not  to  he  eaten  unlefs  dried  in  fmoke ,  or 
!  dreffed  with  fire.  But  if  any  will  eat  it  raw ,  it  zvill  he 
1  proper  to  wait  till  after  the  Eafter  holidays . 

What  becomes  of  religion,  the  effence  of  which  is  to 
i  adore  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truths  according  to  the  oracle 
|  of  Jefus  Chrift— what  becomes  of  it,  when  it  is  made  to 
|  confift  in  contemptible  minuti^e^  and  even  in  pernicious 
|  practices  ? 

j  Almoft  all  the  Europeans,  unacquainted  with  learn-  Jh^fsm^ 
|ng,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  politics,  neceffarily  became  cefiariiy 
j  more  barbarous  and  wretched,  unlefs  nature,  if  I  may  mcreafed. 
!  ufe  the  expreffio.n,  was  forced  by  fome  extraordinary 
revolution/  We  (hall  fee  Charlemagne  make  ftrong 
efforts,  and  attended  with  great  fuccefs  j  but  after  him, 
gll  will  fink  bato  the  former  chaos. 
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Charlemagne  j  or,  the  New  Empire  of  the  West. 


Invasion  of  the  Normans. 


[From  the  End  of  the  Eighth- Century,  to  the  Middle  of  the  Tenth,] 


CHAP.  I. 


Wars  of  Charlemagne. 


^  H  E  French  monarchy  was  divided  between  Pe¬ 


pin’s  two  Tons,  Charles,  called  afterwards  Charle- 


*“$n-  magne,  and  Carloman.  Thefe  princes  quarrelled  ;  and 
their  mifunderftanding  would  have  produced  fatal  ef- 
Deathof  fedts,  if  Carloman’s  death,  which  happened  in  771,  had 
ther.  r°"  not  put  an  end  to  their  difputes.  Charles,  whofe  vaft 
and  ambitious  genius  was  thus  freed  from  every  check, 
finding  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  foon 
formed  projects  for  immortalizing  his  name.  We  are 
now  to  enter  upon  a  reign,  the  co'urfe  of  which  (and  it 
lafted  forty  fix  years)  was  a  continued  feries  of  victories, 
political  inftitutions,  and  remarkable  events ;  which,  in 
the  mid  ft  of  barbarifm,  offer  to  our  view,  objedts  worthy 
of  employing  our  whole  attention, 

Mutual  There  ftill  remained  in  Italy  a  leaven  of  difeord,  fo~ 
of  the ht 7  merited  by  the  mutual  animofity  of  the  popes  and  Lorn- 
popes  and  parc]  kings.  The  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  re? 
kings .ar  fufing  to  acknowledge  Didier,  the  fucceffor  of  Aiftulf  j 
that  prince,  who  attributed  their  revolt  to  the  papal  in¬ 
trigues,  ravaged  the  territory  which  went  by  the  flame  of 
Vaui  1.  &  Peter  s  Patrimony ,  but  afterwards  came  to  an  accom- 
ier’  modation  with  pope  Paul  I.  who  purfued  the  plan  of 
politics  marked  out  by  his  predeceffors.  There  are  ex¬ 
tant  letters  from  Paul  to  Pepin,  in  which  that  monarch 
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is  ftvled  a  new  Mofes,  the  French  a  holy  nation,  and 
the  Lombards  are  fligmatized  as  enemies  of  the  church 
and  the  faith,  though,  as  well  as  the  others,  they  had 
embraced  the  Catholic  do&rine.  But  encomiums  and 

reproaches  were  dictated  by  intereft.  >  rTn_rati 

After  the  death  of  Paul  I.  Conftantine,  the  fon  off^ 
the  duke  of  Nepi,  having  been  forcibly  let  upon  the  stephea 
papal  throne,*  Didier  put  an  end  to  a  fcandalons  fchifm  m  — 
by  favouring  the  ele&ion  of  Stephen  IV.  (772O-  ^°.t_  77^ 

withftanding  this,  the  pope  had  recourfe  to  France,  m 
order  to  force  him  to  reftore  tome  of  the  church  lands, 
and  even  carried  his  ingratitude  to  a  greater  length  I  he 
projed  for  a  double  marriage  of  Charlemagne  and  Car- 
loman  with  the  king  of  Italy’s  two  daughters  filled  him 
with  the  flrongefl  apprehensions ;  and  he  uled  his  u  - 
mod  endeavours  to  prevent  their  alliance ;  not  only  in- 
Tiding  that  thefe  princes  were  already  married,  out  ce- 
feribing  the  Lombards  as  objeds  of  contempt  and  hor-  magne* 
rour,  who,  fays  he,  wp  know  of  a  truth  firji  fpread  tfie  le-  rnames 
brofy.  Notwithdanding  this  odious  imputation,  Lharle-  king,s 
rnagne  married  the  daughter  of  Didier,  but  foon  after  daughter, 
divorced  her,  probably  with  a  view  to  toe  conqueit  01  vorces 

her  father’s  kingdom.  r  her’ 

Didier,  enraged  at  this  affront,  afforded  an  afylum  to  He  de- 

Carloman’s  widow  and  her  two  ions,  who  had  been  de-  kin^ona 
Drived  of  their  inheritance  ^  by  Charlemagne;  after  of  «he^ 
which,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  pope  Adrian  1.  ovex  to  to  gratify 
his  intereft  j  but  not  being  able  to  fucceed,  he  ravaged  Adrian  j. 
the  territories  of  the  church.  Upon  this,  Charlemagne, 
with  whofe  defigns  Adrian  was  acquainted,  patted  the 
Alps  with  hafty  marches,  took  Verona,  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  widow  oi  Carloman  ^elided,  mac-  iim  e  . 
matter  of  Pavia  after  a  long  fiege,  and  deftroyed  the 
monarchy  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  iubfiited two  774- 
hundred  and  fix  years.  Didier  died  in  a  monattery, 
but  hiftory  is  filent  on  the  fate  of  Charlemagne  s  ne¬ 
phews.  Should  wc  be  ignorant  of  it,  if  it  could  have 

rcfle&cd  honour  upon  the  .conqueror  ?  . 

Punng 
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Fays  a  vif-  During  the  fiege  of  Pavia,  he  paid  a  vi fit  to  Rome, 

dudng°the  w^ere  was  raet  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with 
l^ege  of  banners  in  their  hands,  Adrian  received  him  with  great 
4Ua‘  pomp,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  people  fung, 
BleJJed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Pepin’s 
donation  was  ratified,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftorians  * 
yet  neither  the  original,  nor  any  copy  of  fo  important  a 
deed,  could  ever  after  be  found,  which  has  made  the 
whole  matter  to  be  queftioned  by  fome  critics. 

His  tights  However  generous  Charlemagne  was  to  the  Holy  Sep, 
of?heh°fc  he  did  not  negled  his  own  interefts.  To  the  title  of 
pope.  ,  king  of  the  Lombards  he  added,  in  quality  of  Rornai* 
patrician,  the  rights  of  fovereignty  in  Rome,  and  the 
territories  granted  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  faid,  that 
Adrian  invefted  him  with  the  prerogative  of  ordering 
and  confirming  the  ele&ion  of  the  popes ;  but  the  Of- 
trogoth  kings,  and  the  exarchs,  had  exercifed  the  fame 
prerogative,  as  an  appanage  of  the  fovereigns  of  Rome. 
From  a  coin  of  that  pontiff,  the  fovereignty  of  Rome 
ieeins  to  have  been  in  his  hands ;  but  when  and  how 
he  acquired  it,  is  a  point  impoffible  to  be  cleared  up. 
Doubtlefs,  he  neglefted  nothing  to  obtain  new  concef- 
lions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Charles  did  not  flrip  himfelf  of  his  conquefts, 

■dea^r ti  e  We  not  ^ow  this  Mo  in  the  expeditions 
warTat  ie  which  fignalized  almoft  every  year  of  his  reign.  War 

wWch"16'  wa-  tIie.n  carr*ed  Qn  without  a  fettled  plan,  or  conne&ed 
were  only  train  ot  operations.  There  were  neither  regular  troops, 

7k>Prfsdi‘  nor  ^unds. for  their  fobfiftence,  .  Every  lord  headed  his 
own  foldiers,  and  was  bound  to  ferve  only  a  limited 
time.  A  war  was  commonly  obliged  to  be  ended  with 
the  campaign  ;  the  troops  were  then  difeharged,  and,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  again  affembled  the  following  year. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  war  againft  the  Saxons,  though 
invariably  fuccefsful,  lafted  thirty  years.  Let  us  con¬ 
tent  ourfeives  with  mentioning  the  moft  memorable 
faffs. 


Abdera- 
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Abderaman,  or  Almanzor,  the  Arabian  prince  already 
mentioned,  reigned  glorioufly  in  Spain.  The  petty 
Chriftian  kings  of  the  Afturias  had  prudently  iued  for 
neace  •  but  the  goverfiotirs  of  Saragofla  and  Arragon  re¬ 
volted’,  and  called  in  Charlemagne,  whom  they  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  their  fovereign.  Upon  this,  he  pafied  the 
Pyrennees,  itt  778,  and  fubdoed  the  whole  country  to 
the  Ebro  ;  or  rather  was  received  there  by  the  lords, 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  cotrefpondence.  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition,  his  rear  guard  was  defeated 
bv  the  duke  of  Gafcony,  at  Roncdfvalles,  where  fell  the 
famous  Roland,  fo  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  romance, 
and  whom  they  fuppofed  the  nephew  o»  Charlemagne, 
But  the  notions  of  chivalry  were  not  yet  fuch  as  has 
been  imagined  by  thofe  who  have  borrowed  their  ideas 
from  tbefe  fabulous  competitions,  in  788  died  Abde- 
raman ;  and  his  death,  which  was  followed  by jciu 
wars  among  his  children,  gave  the  Qhnftians  in  Spam 
an  opportunity  o f  recovering  themfelves..  A  monu¬ 
ment  of  that  prince’s  grandeur  {till  fub lifts  m  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Cordova ;  a  building  of  fix  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  fupported 
by  three  hundred  and  ftxty  five  pillars  of  alabafter,  jal- 
per,  and  black  marble.  Such  works  could  have  been 
1  planned  and  executed  by  no  other  nation  but  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  , 

‘  France  had  long  been  at  war  with  the  Saxons,  who 

preferyed  all  the  ferocity  of  the  German  manners,  while 
their  coverage  was  frill  more  inflamed  by  the  love  of  li¬ 
berty.  Pepin  had  fubjedted  them  to  tribute,  and  be¬ 
tides,  forced  them  to  Teceive  mifiionaries :  but  they 
could  neither  bear  to  pay  the  one,  nor  embrace  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  other,  the  pacific  fpi'rit  of  which  was  to 
contradictory  to  the  hurhan  paflions.  Thefe  barhaiians 
having  maflacred  feme  mifiionaries,  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
at  the  diet  of  Worms  in  772,  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  take  arms  againft  them.  Though  often  beaten,  they 

{till  rebelled  ,  their  general,  the  celebrated  Witikind, 

s  inceffantly 
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incefTantly  routing  their  ardour  for  war,  and  their  love 
of  independence.  In  782,  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
ove'r  the  French. 

Maffacre  Charlemagne  took  a  cruel  revenge,  by  the  maffacre  of 
cdbytrat~  Verden,  where  four  thoufand  five  hundred  of  the  prin- 
charie-  cipal  Saxons  were  beheaded.  Witikind,  after  being  de- 
Jnagne*  feated  with  great  flaughter  in  feveral  .battles,  made  his 
fubmits?  anc*  embraced  Chriflianity.  Though  he 

kept- his  engagements  with  fidelity,  he  never  could  in- 
fpire  his  countrymen  with  a  falutary  fpirit  of  docility. 
They  often  fubmitted,  and  as  often  revolted  ;  but  at 
laid,  after  a  war  of  thirty  years,  they  were  entirely  fub- 
je&ed,  by  tranfplanting  many  thoufand  families  of  them 
into  Flanders  and  other  countries.  The  moil  refolute 
retired  into  Scandinavia,  carrying  with  them  an  impla¬ 
cable  hatred  againft  the  dominion  and  religion  of 
the  French. 

Violences  conqueror  juflly  looked  upon  Chriflianity  as 

commit-  the  bed  means  for  foftening  the  turbulence  of  a  fero- 

ef?abiuh-e  c^ous  pe°pfe.  But  he  knew  not  that  Chriftians  are  not 
mentof  made  by  violence.  His  capitularies  for  the  Saxons 
feem  almofl  equally  barbarous  with  their  own  manners. 
He  obliged  them  to  receive  baptifm,  under  pain  of 
death,  and  to  pay  tythes  to  the  clergy ;  an  impofition 
to  which  even  the  French  refufed  fubmiffion  ;  he  made 
it  capital  to  break  the  fall  of  Lent,  and,  in  a  word,  fub- 
ftituted  force  inftead  of  perfuafion.  Thefe  firft  Saxon 
laws  lhock  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  yet  the  people 
were  at  iafl  reconciled  to  them,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
x,ong  du-  confirmed  by  the  emp.er.our  Conrad  II.  A  horrid  inqui¬ 
re  Saxon  rather  than  real  juftice,  was  long  exercifed  by  the 

laws,  not-  fanguinary  tribunals  of  the  Vehmick  court ,  and  Wejlphalian 
Sanding  jl{d'lcciture  ?  which,  on  the  teflimony  of  vile  informers, 
their  bar-  palled  fen tence  of  condemnation  without  any  form  of 
bamy.  procefs.  Thefe  courts  were  not  abolifhed  till  the  fix- 
teenth  century  ;  a  circumftance  which  appears  unac¬ 
countable,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  fuperflition  had,  in 
fome  meafure,  changed  nature, 
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Every  nation  in  Germany,  that  dared 1  to  make >  the  « 
lead  commotion,  funk  under  .  the  arms  of  the  French  toFrance, 
t  e-0  Taflilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  compel- 
’  d  to  receive  the  mvediture  of  his  dutchy,  having  re-  , 
bell  d  was  dripped  of  his  dominions.  The  Sdavonians 
in Pomerania  were  fubdued.  The  Huns  or  Abates 
.who  had  fettled  in  Hungary,  were  driven  beyond  the 
Ttiab  Charlemagne  needed  but  to  fliow  himteL,  to 
hi,  enS»i.  We  Ml  fee  hfa  Hill  great* 

among  bis  own  fubjefts. 
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Council  of  Frankfort,  and  Affairs  of  the  Church.— Char le- 
.  magne  Ewipcv out .  End  of  Jus  Reign, 

OT  WITH  ST  AN  DING  the  multiplicity  of  ch^ 
~  hb  wars,  Charlemagne  was  attentive,  to  the  inte-  .ended  hu 
reds  of  government,  laws,  manners,  learning  and  reli-  “rr*  de_ 
gion.  He  held  frequent  conventions  of  the  dates,  in  par.ment, 
order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  churc  ; 
examined  every  thing,  and  prefided  in  all  bufmefs  w,  h 
indefatigable  affiduity.  The  council  of  Frankfort,  in 
which  the  worlhip  of  images  was  condemned,  prejents 
the  hiftorian  with  an  interefting  objett,  proper  to  ihew 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  the  authority  of  the  fovereign, 
and  the  pernicious  effefts  of  a  contentious  theology,  as 

well  as  the  cure  for  the  evils  it  may  produce. 

The  primary  object  of  this  council  was,  the  condem- 
nation  of  the  doctrine  broached  by  Felix  Urgello,  and 
Elipand  of  Toledo,  two  Spanilh  bifhops  ;  who,  m  order  r™  - 
to  refute  the  charge  of  polytheifm,  brought  againit  the 
Chridians  by  the  Jews  and  Muffulmen,  maintained, 
that  Jefus  Chrid  was  the  fon  of  God  only  by  adoption  ; 
and  dedroyed  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity-,  while  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  defend  it.  Three  hundred  bilhops,  with  mo 
legates  from  the  pope,  affembled  in  confcquence  o  ^ 
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fang's  orders,  and  Frankfort  became  a  fecond  Nice, 
where  the  daft  fine  of  the  chtirch  was  deftined  to  tri¬ 
umph  over  herefy. 

Charles,  feated  oh  a  throne,  opened  the  alfembly  in 
perfon,  and  moved  for  a  fentence-of  condemnation.  In 
a  letter  addrefled  to  the  churches  of  Spain,  he  exprefles 
himfelf  in  the  following  remarkable  terms — You  conjur¬ 
ed  me  -to  judge  this  affair  myjelf ;  1  have  done  it ;  /  have 
aififted  as  hearer  anil  arbiter  at  the  afjembly  of  bijhops,  ;  we 
.nave  feen ,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ordained  what  is  to  be 
believed.  Neither  Conftantine,  nor  the  other  emperours* 
who  were  too  jealouhy  fond  of  dipping  into  theological 
matters,  had  affumed  a  tone  of  greater  authority.  But 
Charles,  far  from  being  blamed,-  was  always  loaded  with 
praifes.  His  authority  and  benefactions  doubtlefs  co¬ 
vered  all  , the  faults  in  his  conduct. 

t  in  the  queftion  concerning  images,  he  afted  with' 
ffill  greater  haughtinefs.  Leo  IV.  fon  of  Gonftantine 
Copronymus,  copying  the  example  of  his  father’s  perfe- 
cutioh,  had  banifhed  his  own  wife  Irene,  for  having  con¬ 
cealed  images  under  the  pillow  of  her  bed.  This 
princefs,  equally  fufeeptibie  of  the  charms  of  devotion 
arid  ambition,  being  afterwards  raifed  to  the  imperial- 
dignity,  jointly  with  hef  infant  fon  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenetes,  was  defirous  of  eftablifhing  a  worfhip, 
which  the  favoured  both  from  inclination  and  policy. 
Tarahus,  fecretary  of  ftate,  was  eledted  patriarch  of  Gon- 
jfantinople,  and  employed  as  an  i  n  ft  rumen  t  to  execute 
her  deiigns.  The  fecond  council  of  Nice,  held  in  787,^ 
decreed,  that  an  honorary  adoration  fhould  be  paid  tor 
images,  not  the  true  latria ,  which  is  due  only  to  the 
Deity.  The  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  is  plainly  proved  ’ 
by  the  forged  writings,  and  apocryphal  fafts,  quoted  iir 
the  afts  oi  that  council ;  but,-  according  to  the  remark 
of  feme  great  theologians,  thefe  do  not  invalidate  the 
decifion,  which  was  fupported  by  authentic  pieces. 

Unluckily  the  tranflatron  of  the  acts  lent  by  pope  A- 
drian  into  France,'  was  lb  defective,  as  to  contain  thefe 

word 
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Words :  /  receive  and  honour  images  according  to  the  adora¬ 
tion  which  I  pay  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Lefs  than  -this 
|  would  hare  been  fufHeient  to  ftartlethe  French,  who 
tvere  already  prejudiced  againil  the  Greeks  and  their 
worflirp }  for  no  honours  were  paid  to  images  in  the 
I  monarchy.  Charles- •eaufes  the  ■Caroline  books  to  be  com-  carols* 
pofed  by  tile  bilhops,  and  publhhed  them  under  the  fob 
I  lowi  ng  titl t^Avainft  the  council  furreptit ioujly  and  arrogant¬ 
ly  held  in  Greece  to  eftab/ijh  tke  worjkipping  of  images.  This 
j-  title  is  fufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work,  which  is 
only  a  rhapfody  of  foul  language  and  falle  realoning. 

In  a  word,  the  council  of  Frankfort  reje&ed  that  of 
Nice  with  the  ntmofb  contempt ,  and  the  king  fcnt  to 
I  the  pope  his  Caroline  books,  which  were -extremely  pro- 
I  'per  to  iriEame  the  quaff  eh 

Amoiig  u  people  like  the  Greeks,  naturally  fophius  prudence 
jl  and  keen  theological  difputants,  an  affair  of  fuch  deli- cy 
cacy  would  have  been  neceffarily  attended  with  dan- Adrian, 
rerous  confluences.  Biit  in  France  this  was  not  the 
cafe,  becaufe  the  clergy  of  that  country  entertained 
the  fame  fentinfrehts  with  the  prince ;  and  Adrian  was 
prudent  enough  to  yield  to  the  conjundures.  His  re- 
t  ply  to  Charlemagne  was  worded  with  great  circumfpec- 
tion  :  he  there  maintained  the  dodtrine  of  Nice  without 
!  condemning  that  of  France,  and  declared,  that  his  mo¬ 
tive  for  receiving  the  Greek  council  was  to  prevent  their 
I  Telapfng  into  errour  ;  he  fpoke  in  general  of  the  plans  His  pid 
1  he  had  formed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Romifi  church 

Vnd  the  regal  power.  Thefe  plans  were  probably  the  Charles, 
i  fame  which  we  (hall  fee  executed  by  his  fucceffor.  T  ^  promote 
,  popes  were  far  from  being  well  affected  to;  the  empire  the  ime>> 
of  Conftantinople,  and  experienced  the  utility  of  being  ^0sly°  5cs. 
s  under  the  protection  of  France.  A  French  ernperour, 
indebted  to  them  for  his  dignity,  would  more  zealoufly 
•  promote  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Rotnijk  church.  We 
I  now  draw  near’ the  time  when  Charlepiagne  received 
!  'that  title. 
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He  pro-  He  was  deli  roll's  that  Adrian  fhould  excommunicate 
pafs^0  ^ie  Greek  emperour,  being  doubtlefs  perfuacled  that 
fentence  fuch  a  dep  would  promote  his  defigns.  As  the  pope 
™nica™"  cou^d  not  conliflently  make  a  handle  of  the  controverfy 
tion  ibieiy  concerning  images,  he  promifed  (which  mud  fill  every 
pora/ac-"  man  with  adonifhment)  to  declare  Condantine  and 
count.  Irene  heretics,  if  they  refufed  to  redore  certain  church 
lands.  The  temporal  intereft,  then,  is  to  regulate  the 
ufe  of  fpiritual  arms !  What  dorms  are  gathering  at  a 
didance  againd  the  princes ! 

Leo  in.  Leo  III.  who  fucceeded  Adrian  in  796,  immediately 
ffT  vth  0n  k*S  acce®on  Lnt  the  dandard  of  Rome  to  Charle- 
charies!  magne,  entreating  him  to  difpatch  fome  perfon  to  that 
city  in  order  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  $ 
a  palpable  proof  of  his  rights  of  fovereignty  being  always 
acknowledged  in  Rome.  Three  years  after,  two  men 
oi  confiderable  rank  among  the  clergy,  relations  of  the 
late  pope,  and  enemies  of  Leo,  not  only  entered  an  ac- 
cufation  againd  him,  but  attacked  him  in  the  open  dreet, 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  fhower  of  blows,  and  fhut  him 
up  half  dead  in  the  prifon  of  a  monadery.  However, 
he  found' means  to  efcape,  and  fled  to  Charlemagne, 
who  feat  him  back  with  the  greated  honours,  and  made 
preparations  to  follow  him  into  Italy. 

800.  That  prince,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  after  holding 
pdncc  private  conferences  with  the  pope  for  fix  days,  affembled 
judges  the  the  bidiops  and  lords  to  examine  into  the  charges 
Rome?  brought  againd  him  ;  upon  .which  the  prelates  exclaim¬ 
ed —  The  Holy  See  can  be  judged  by  none .  This  was  not 
the  opinion  of  Symmachus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doric,  even  infided  upon  being  tried  by  a  council. 
However,  Leo  made  his  defence,  declared  that  the  king 
was  come  to  take  cognizance  of  the  caufe ,  and  exculpated 
himfelf  upon  oath. 

Leo  On  Chridmas  day,  Charlemagne  attending  mafs  in 

hhnem-  St.  Peter’s  church,  the  imperial  crown  wras  fuddenly 
gerour.  placed  upon  his  head  by  the  pope,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fervice  3  and  the  people  fhouted,  from  every  quarter, 
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Life  and  viElory  to  Charles  Augufius ,  crowned  .by  the  hand 
of  God ,  great  and  pacific  emperour  of  the  Romans  !  That 
prince,  if  we  may  believe  Eginhard  his  fecretary,  expeded 
nothing  like  it,  and  gave  evident  marks  of  furprife  and 
forrow.  But  whoever  in  the  leafl  refleds  on  Charle¬ 
magne’s  ambition,  his  own  political  plans  and  thofe  of 
the  pope,  their  fecret  conferences  and  the  circumftances 
of  events,  will  pay  little  regard  to  ftich  demonftrations.  second 
Befides,  what  right  had  the  Romans,  particularly  the  ^ye£f. 
pope,  to  proclaim  an  emperour  ?  What  right  could  that  uponwhas 
title,  thus  granted,  convey  to  a  king  of  France  ?  Per- founded* 
haps  none,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ftate  of  Rome  and 
the  Weft ;  but  opinions  are  fixed  by  words  well  or  ill 
understood.  It  was  believed  then,  that  the  empire,  of 
which  not  a  veftige  remained,  was  re-eftablifhed,  and 
Charlemagne  adled  as  fucceffor  of  the  ancient  empe- 
rours.  Irene,  who  had  dethroned  and  put  to  death  her  Irene  de- 
fon  Coiiftantine,  that  Ihe  might  enjoy  the  foie  power,  {,yro^. 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  him  in  order  topKorus. 
preferve  her  Italian  dominions ;  and  it  was  agreed  upon, 
when  the  patrician  Nicephoros^  having  formed  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  her,  confined  her  in  a  monaftery,  and 
mounted  the  throne.  The  new  emperour  like  wife, 
dreading  the  power  of  Charlemagne*  fent  him  an  em~ 
bafiy,  and  the  limits  of  the  two  empires  were  fettled. 

By  a  new  treaty,  concluded  in  311,  Calabria,  Sicily,  the  Treaty 
coaft  of  Naples,  Dalmatia,  and  Venice,  remained  fttb-  empewut 
jed  to  the  Greeks.  There  are  proofs  extant  of  Venice  of  the 
being  even  then  in  a  ftate  of  dependence  ;  but  Ihe  af-  Venice 
pired  to  that  entire  liberty  which  fhe  foon  after  obtained.  ftili  de- 
The  renown  of  Charles  extended  even  into  Afia.  penaen  * 
He  kept  up  a  correfponder.ee  with  the  faiiious  Haroun  Charie- 
al  Rafchid,  the  twenty  fifth  calif  ;  one  of  thofe  princes 
who  principally  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  learn-  pondence 
ing  and  politenefs  among  the  Arabians.  According  to  ^unai** 
Eginhard,  he  preferred  the  French  king’s  friendfhip  to  Rafchid. 
that  of  all  other  princes :  a  proof  of  the  value  he  fet  on 
it  was  the  ceftlon  of  the  fovereignty  of  Terufalem,  a  ci- 
Vol.  III.  ‘  G  *  ty  • 
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ty  to  which  multitudes  of  Chridians,  even  at  that  time, 
retorted,  from  a  principle  of  devotion.  Among  the  cu¬ 
rious  prefents  lent  by  the  calif,  what  principally  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  French  was  a  driking  clock,  the 
fird  that  had  been  feen  in  the  kingdom.  Whatever  ef¬ 
forts  Charlemagne  made  to  enlighten  his  age,  the  moil 
learned. men  of  his  court  were  not  even  comparable  to 
the  calif.  The  Arabians  were  then  qualified  to  be  in- 
dru&ors  of  all  Europe,  which  was  ftfnk  in  the 
darknefs  of  barbarilin.  Let  us  fpeak  a  few  words  of 
this  wonderful  phenomenon. 

The  defendants  of  Abbas  having  recovered  the 
crown,  and  transferred  the  feat  of  the  Muffulman  em¬ 
pire  from  Damafcus  to  Caffa,  and  afterwards  to  Bagdad, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  calif  Almanzor  drew 
thither  the  arts  and  fciences,  atafte  for  which  thefe  bar-  j 
barous  conquerors  had  acquired  by  receiving  a  tin&ure 
of  them  from  the  Greeks :  a  kind  of  triumph  referved  * 
for  polifhed  nations  even  in  their  abafement,  and  which 
might  afford  matter  of  confolation,  if  any  confolation 
could  be  found  for  a  people  under  the  preflure  of  Have- 
ry,  after  the  enjoyment  of  a  glorious  liberty  !  Mahadi,- 
fucceffor  of  Almanzor,  fodered  thofe  precious  feeds  < 
and  A1  Rafchid,  who  reigned  after  Mahadi,  increafed 
their  fecundity  by  his  care  and  abilities.  Under  Alma- 
mon,  Motaffem,  and  Watick,  they  made  ftill  greater 
progrefs  ;  until  at  lad  the  Arabians,  like  fo  many 
other  nations,  by  their  difienfions  and  civil  wars  were 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  genius,  which  are  for  the  mod 
part  infeparable  from  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of 
the  date,  in  all  empires  we  find  the  fame  revolutions 
produced  by  the  fame  caufes ;  and  nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  when  we  would  dudy  hidory  as  we 
ought. 

o  «  . 

One  great  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  dates  always  was  their 
being  fhared  among  feveral  princes;  a  cudom  which 
univerfally  prevailed ;  and  Charlemagne  conformed  to  it 
by  his  will,  in  806,  which  he  caufed  to  be  fjgned  by  the 

bifhops 
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bilhops  and  great  lords ;  and  afterwards  fent  it  to  Rome, 
in  order  to  have  the  fignature  of  the  pope.  This  will 
bears,  that  in  cafe  of  any  difpute  among  his  three  fons, 
recourfe  fhali  be  had  to  the  judgment  of  the  crofs,  in 
order  to  difcover  the  will  of  the  Deity.  (This  was  one 
of  the  mod  ridiculous  of  the  ordeals ;  the  party  who 
longed  kept  his  arms  extended,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs, 
gained  his  caufe.)  In  813,  Louis,  king  of  Aquitaine,  Louis  af- 
being  the  foie  furvivor  of  the  three  brothers,  Charles 
chofe  him  for  his  colleague  in  the  empire;  and  ordered  pire.' 
him  to  take  the  crown,  which  was  placed  on  the  altar, 
as  a  mark  that  he  held  it  of  God  alone.  We  (hall  foon 
find  the  clergy  edablifh  very  different  principles. 


CHAP.  III. 

Ob  Jew  at  ions  on  the  Pteign  of  Charlemagne. —State  of  Eng¬ 
land  till  the  DiJJbhitivn  of  the  Heptarchy. 

TH  E  glory  of  the  French  empire  feemed  to  be  , 

bitried  with  Charlemagne,  who  died  at  Aix  la  End  of 
Chapelle,  his  ordinary  refidence,  at  the  age  of  feventy  magne’s 
one.  He  was  mader  of  all  France,  Germany,  and  part  ^8t”nt  c* 
of  Hungary,  with  the  Low  Countries,  the  country  of  his  em- 
Barcelona  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  as  far  as  Benevento ;  a  pire* 
vad  empire  to  maintain,  which  required  a  genius,  equal 
to  that  monarch’s, 

This  hero  was  the  wonder  of  his  age;  whether  we  His 
confider  his  abilities,  his  great  adtionS;  his  extenfive  qualities, 
views,  his  incredible  activity,  the  wifdom  of  his  govern-  ‘ 
ment,  or  even  his  virtues,  though  thefe  be  not  entirely 
free  from  ipots.  He  turned  his  attention  upon  an  end- 
lefs  number  of  details,-  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  pro¬ 
jecting  and  executing  the  greatest:  enterprifes.  His 
houfeliold  was  a  pattern  of  economy,  his  perfon  of  fim- 
plicity  and  real  grandeur.  He  edablidied  the  excellent  koyai  erv 
cudom  of  fending  into  the  provinces  coiUmifijoners,  to  tabiuheu. 

G  2  examine  by 
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examine  the  conduct  of  the  dukes  by  whom  they  were 
govferned,  and  the  counts  who  were  veiled  with  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power  ;  to  receive  complaints,  to  check  oppref- 
fions,  and  to  maintain  good  order.  Thefe  royal  envoys 
paid  their  vifits  every  three  months ;  and  frequently 
made  their  appearance  at  Rome,  where  their  authority 
awed  even  the  popes, 
favours  As  the  clergy  were  the  only  men  who  had  any  tine- 
ftmved  on  *ure  knowiec^geJ  F  1S  n°t  to  be  wondered  that  they 
theck>n  were  continually  loaded  with  favours  by  a  prince  who 
gy'  Was  a  friend  to  learning,  as  well  as  religion.  He  em¬ 
ployed  the  bifhops  in  all  affairs ;  affociated  them  with 
^  the  counts  in  the  adminiflration  ofjuftice  ;  and,  in  con¬ 

junction  with  them  and  the  lords,  compofed  his  capitu¬ 
laries  ;  which,  however,  it  muff:  be  acknowledged,  are 
too  numerous,  and  contain  abufes  mixed  with  good 
laws.  He  eftablifhed  the  tythes  in  lieu  of  the  lands  de¬ 
tained  from  the  church ;  an  impoffc  which  was  long  a 
fource  of  murmurs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pro¬ 
hibited  the  bifhops  from  bearing  arms ;  enjoining  them 
to  apply  to  ftudy,  and  coniine  themfelves  to  their  pro¬ 
per  vocation.  In  a  word,  he  endeavoured  to  reftore  ec~ 
clefiaftical  difeipline  to  its  vigour  ;  and  his  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  was  the  ftrongeff:  demonftration  that  the  evil  was  in¬ 
curable.  The  fubmiffion  of  the  clergy  to  his  orders 
was  no  lefs  a  proof  of  his  fkill  in  the  fcience  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  valued  We  have  feen  to  what  lengths  that  prince  carried  his 
iocTmuch  authority  in  religious  matters,  without  finding  the  leaff; 
pn  his  refiftance  from  the  bifhops  or  popes ;  and  we  meet  with 
theology.  a  new  inftance  of  it  in  the  famous  difpute  on  the  Third 
Perfon  of  the  Trinity.  The  Nicene  Creed  affirmed,, 
pifpute  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  f  rom  the  Father.  From  the 
ciaufefiii-  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  the  Spaniards  and 
oque  be-  French  added  the  claufe,  and  from  the  Son  (filicque). 
«ogthfeded  This  the  Greeks  looked  upon  as  an  abominable  fcandal ; 
Cree^.  and  it  was  thought  a  culpable  x novelty  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  like  wife  difapproved  the  cuftom  _  of 

chanting 
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chanting  the  Creed.  In  809  the  king  convoked  the 
council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  order  to  confirm  the  ad¬ 
dition  ;  and  defended  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  theological 
doctor,  in  a  dogmatical  letter  to  pope  Leo  Ill.  which  is  LeoI|L 
a  mere  cento  of  texts  of  fcripture  ftrung  together.  Deo  by  lis 
!  made  no  decifion  ;  but  contented  himfelf  with  juftifying  P™deenntcsea 
the  praftice  of  Rome,  and  advifing  to  let  that  of  h ranee  fchifm.. 
tall  into  defuetude  by  degrees.  Had  it  not  been  101 
the  pope’s  condefcenfion,  perhaps  the  claufe  jijoque^ 
would  have  occafioned  a  fchifm  between  the  Italians  and 
the  French,  as  well  as  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks. 

Luckily  the  clergy  and  monks  in  the  Vv  eft  were  not 
then  poffeffed  with  the  fpirit  of  controverfy  :  at  ano- 
|  ther  time  thefe  fleps  of  the  fovereign  would  have  been 

a  fignal  of  civil  difeords.  .  „ 

If  Charlemagne,  like  the  Greek  emperours,  valued  e£db, 
himfelf  on  his  fkill  in  theology  ;  at  leaft  his  genius  was  liftmens 
not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  vain  iubtilties,  magne. 
but  afpired  to  the  great  and  ufeful  in  every  fpecies. 

!  Fie  created  a  naval  force,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  incui- 
iions  of  the  Normans  ;  a  formidable  and  piratical  na¬ 
tion,  who  already  infulted  the  kingdom,  and  ravaged  it 
after  his  death.  Fie  attempted  to  join  the  ocean  wit  1 
the  Black  Sea  by  a  canal  of  communication  between 
i  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  Flow  advantageous  might 
this  work  have  been  for  trade  !  But  at  tnat  time 
j  prance  could  furnifh  no  man  of  iufFicient  capacity  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

I  The  prince  collected  about  his  perfon  a  number  of 

literati ,  and  formed  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  academy,  of  taUghtm 
i  which  he  was  a  member.  Fie  eftablifhed  fchools  in  the  them- 
cathedrals  and  monafteries,  where  the  fcholars  were 
1  taught  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  church  mulic  j  and 
though  their  education  went  no  farther,  yet  even  this 
was  a  great  deal,  when  feveral  councils  had  required  no 
more  qualifications  from  the  priefls,  than  to  underhand 
£hp  Lord’s  Prayer. 
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Donations  I  fliall  fay  nothing  of  Charlemagne’s  rich  donations 
church.  Ae  churches,  especially  that  of  Rome,  to  which 
Eginhard  is  furprifed  he  made  no  more  than  four  pilgrim * 
ages  :  fuch  was  the  prevailing  fpirit  during  feveral  ages. 
The  public  exigences  were  fupplied,  and  the  tafte  for 
pious  profufions  gratified,  by  the  treafures  of  the  Huns 
and  Lombards,  It  appears  a  Angularity,  that  Charle¬ 
magne,  while  he  reproached  the  eccleiiaftics  with  their 
Ikuinbf  l°Ve  r*cties>  continued  to  enrich  them.  Three  va- 
learned  luable  abbeys  were  the  recpmpenfe  of  Alcuin,  a  learned 
Shcben"  -^ngli  (liman  whom  he  had  drawn  to  France,  whole  me- 
■=  nt  was  then  admired,  but  whqfe  works  cannot  now  find 
a  reader.  This  powerful  abbot  was  reproached  with 
having  twenty  thoufand  flaves.  '  As  the  common  people 
wer ejerfs,  and  the  lands  of  his  three  abbeys  might  con-* 
tain  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  reproach  was  not 
entirely  groundlefs  ;  at  lead  it  gives  us  fome  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  the  ecclefiaftics.  ''  N 

land  from  .Alcu3n’s  country  now  begins  to  deferve  a  place  in 
its  con-01”  this  hiftory.  After  the  Romans  had  abandoned  Great 
me  Sax7  -Britain,  m  order  to  defend  the  reft  of  the  empire  againft: 
©is.  the  barbarians,  it  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Saxons  $  who, 

being  called  in  by  the  Britons  againft  the  Scots  and 
Fi6ts,  fubdued  the  people  whom  they  had  come  to  de-^ 
fend.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Sax¬ 
ons  and  Angles,  or  Englifh  (originally  the  fame  people) 
founded  feven  petty  kingdoms,  named  the  Heptarchy.* 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Kent  by  Bertha,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Caribert,  king  of  Paris,  and  wife  of  Ethelbert. 
SenAtf'  A  was  tlien  that  Gregory  the  Great  fent  the  monk  Auft 
chnftian-  tin  to  preach  the  faith  to  thofe  barbarians.  Bertha’s 
country!1'  zea*  was  imitated  by  a  queen  of  Northumberland,  and 
another  of  Mercia  ;  and  the  true  religion  fpread  uni- 
ver tally  ;  but  the  people,  ill  inftru&ed,  almoft  without 
principles,  and  ready  to  comply  with  every  caprice  of 
their  princes,  from  time  to  time  returned  to  idolatry  ; 

whicH 

*  Kingdoms  of  Kent,  SufTex,  Effex,  Weflex,  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia,  and 
Uorthumberland.  '  ■  >  ?  ,  ,  y 
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which  at  laft,  however,  totally  difappeared,  If  England 
was,  more  than  other  countries,  fubjeft  to  the  lee  or 
Rome,  it  was  owing  to  the  miffionary  monks,  or  their 
fucceflors,  making  obedience  to  it  one  of  the  principal 

duties  of  religion.  __  .  ..  _ 

Oita,  the  moil,  celebrated  of  the  ^rcian  kings,  Kmg 
mounted  the  throne  in  75^,  after  having  aliaffinated  the  folutiouat 
kin*  of  Eaft  Anglia,  and  feized  upon  his  dominions.  He  *<w- 
then  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  receive  abio- 
lution,  which  was  given  by  pope  Adrian  I.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  eftablifhed  Peter  pence,  a  kind  of  tax  01  a  pen-  Peter 
nV  per  houfe  (amounting  to  about  two  (hillings  and  fix  Pence’ 
pence  of  the  prefent  money)  which  the  popes  afterwards 
exa&ed  as  a  tribute.  In  a  word,  he  obliterated  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  crimes  by  extenfive  donations,  which 
a  poor  ftate  was  fcarce  able  to  fupport.  T  his  prince 
was  in  amity  with  Charlemagne,  and  fent  him  the  fa¬ 
mous  Alcuin,  who  was  revered  as  a  prodigy  ot  learning  ; 
becaufe,  in  that  age,  few  people  could  even  read. 

The  Heptarchy  was  deftroyed  in  827,  when  Rgbeit,  Egbcrt 
kin^  of  Weffiex,  the  only  furvivor  of  the  ancient  royal  unites  the 
families,  formed  it  into  a  fingle  kingdom.  Being  per- 
lecuted  in  his  youth,  he  had  found  an  afyffim  and  m-  doms 
ftrudtion  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  chan¬ 
ged  the  Saxon  ferocity,  for  gentler  and  more  polifhed 
manners.  The  hiftorian,  William  of  Malmeffiury,  re~ 
pvefents  the  French  as  the  model  tor  the  nations  of  the 
Weft  ;  though  the  French  themjfclves  were  then  fcarce 

emerged  from  the  ancient  barbarifm. 

Bv  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Egbert,  the  kingdom  incurfions 
was  preferved  from  the  attacks  of  the  piratical  Danes,  ^neSt 
who  every  day  became  more  formidable.  Wc  fhall 
foon  fee  them  acquire  fettlements,  both  in  England  and 
France.  A  part  of  the  Saxons,  flying  from  the  cruelties 
committed  by  Charlemagne,  upon  motives  of  religion 
and  politics,  had  taken  refuge  among  them,  and  inspir¬ 
ed  them  with  a  defire  of  revenge,  as  well  as  a  hatred  a- 
gainft  Clmftianifcy. 
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Let  us  return  to  the  French  monarchy,  which,  during 
a  long  period,  will  be  a  kind  of  common  centre  in  the  * 
hiftory  ,of  Europe,  where  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
circumference  will  meet. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Weak  and  unfortunate  Reign  of  Louis  the  Dehonnaire.- 

P art  it ion  of  his  Kingdom. 


ilcvolt  of 
Bernard, 
king  of 

Italy. 


UNDER  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  fon  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  every  thing  gave  fymptoms  of  approach¬ 
ing  decay.  The  pufillanimous  devotion*  weak  charac¬ 
ter  and  narrow  genius  of  the  prince,  rendered  him  en¬ 
tirely  incapable  of  fupporting  the  weight  of  fo  vail  an 
empire.  He  placed  his  wdiole  confidence  in  a  pious 
monk,  who  was  only  fit  for  governing  .a  pious  monal- 
tery.  He  made  himfelf  odious  to  the  clergy  by  projeds 
of  reformation  ;  not  forefeeing  that  that  powerful  body 
would  be  lei's  fubmifiive  to  him  than  they  had  been  to 
his  father.  In  a  word,  he  was  very  careful  of  his  fandli- 
ty,  and  very  negligent  of  the  government ;  as  if  fan&ity 
did  not  confift  in  fulfilling  his  primary  duties,  and  as  if 
the  practices  of  the  cloifier  would  compenfate  for  the 
bufinefs  of  the  throne.  1' 

_  One  of  the  great  faults  committed  by  Louis,  was  di¬ 
viding  the  monarchy  among  his  children  ;  and  thus  ftill 
more  weakening  an  authority  already  fo  much  enfeebled 
by  the  folly  of  the  government.  He  gave  Aquitaine  to 
Pepin,  Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  madg  Lothaire,  the  eldeft 
qf  theie  princes,  his  partner  in  the  empire.  This  par¬ 
tition  gave  offence  to  Bernard,  king  of  Italy?  and  grand- 
fon  of  Charlemagne ;  who,  from  h;s  title  of  king  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  his  defcent  from  an  elder  brother  of  the 
emperoqr,  claimed  rights  incompatible  with  the  affocia- 
tion  of  Lothaire  ;  and,  being  fpirited  up  to  a  rc\Tclt  by 
his  flatterers,  railed  an  army  againil  his  uncle,  in  defi¬ 
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ance  of  the  imperial  dignity,  of  which  his  crown  was  a 
fief.  Being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
ibner,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Louis  com¬ 
muted  that  punifhment,  and  caufed  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out ;  three  days  after  which  the  young  prince  died.  In 
order  to  prevent  new  troubles,  the  emperour  (hut  up  m 
a  monaftery  three  natural  ions  of  Charlemagne,  who 
had  kept  feveral  concubines,  or  wives  of  the  fecond  or¬ 
der. 

After  thefe  adl's  of  rigour,  being  diftradted  with  re- 
morfe,  reproaching  himfelf  as  the  murderer  of  his  ne¬ 
phew,  and  the  tyrant  of  his  brothers  ;  and  his  fcruples 
being  foflered  by  imprudent  or  ambitious  monks  and 
bifhops  ;  he  accufed  himfelf  in  a  general  aflembly,  en¬ 
treating  the  prelates  to  admit  aim  to  public  penance. 
The  clergy  pretended  to  be  edified  by  this  proceeding ; 
but  they  faw  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  enilave  a  man  of 
feeble  undemanding,  whofe  miftaken  devotion  debafed 
the  imperial  majefty. 

The  feeds  of  revolt  were  foflered  by  Judith  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  the  emperour’s  fecond  wife.  As  her  fon  Cnanes 
(who  was  afterwards  king  under  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Bald)  feemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  fucceffion, 
by  the  partition  made  in  favour  of  the  children  of  tne 
firft  marriage ;  in  order  to  fecure  an  eflablifhment  for 
him,  flie  prevailed  upon  Louis  to  make  a  new  division, 
and  obtained  the  confent  of  Lothaire,  who  was  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  to  oppofe  it,  and  wno  foon  found  .  rea- 
fon  to  repent  of  his  complaifance.  ihe  tmee  princes 
formed  a  ftrong  party  ;  and  Vala,  abbot  of  Corbie,  a 
monk  of  high  birth,  who  had  formerly  been  in  credit  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  then  indifgiace,  ana 
a  malecontent,  though  refpedted  as ^a  faint,  putting  nitn- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  faction,  by  his  example  and  dd- 
courfes  drew  away  a  number  of  the  prelates.  Piodigies 
were  forged  to  inflame  the  credulous  multitude  ;  and 
the  party  declaimed  againfl  the  government,  paiticulai- 
lv  the  e morels,  who  was  acculed  of  adultery  with  count 
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Bernard,  an  inflexible  and  odious  minifter.  At  lad 
Louis  was  druck  with  terrour,  and  humbled  himfelf ; 
his  wife  was  confined  to  a  cloider,  and  he  himfelf 
very  narrowly  efcaped  being  obliged  to  put  on  the 
monadic  habit,  which  was  the  intention  of  the  faction, 
and  which  was  “prevented  only  by  the  artifices  of  a  monk, 
who  fowed  difcorcl  among  the  princes.  The  monks 
now  became,  in  the  W eft,  what  they  had  been  for  feve* 
rai  centuries  in  the  Ead. 

\ 

Before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  Louis  had  convoked 
four  councils,  and  fubmitted  to  their  cenfure  his  own 
condudl,  that  of  his  children,  all  the  abufes  committed 
by  the  government,  and,  confequently,  the  whole  ad- 
minidration.  In  the  ads  of  the  council  of  Paris  (for 
thefe  alone  are  extant)  we  find  the  rnoft  extravagant  ad¬ 
vices  given  him  in  favour  of  the  epifcopal  dignity.  The 
following  drange  addrefs  to  the  bifhops  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Conftantine  :  God  hath  invefed  you  with  the 
power  of  judging  us ;  hut  you  cannot  he  judged  hy  human, 
authority .  God  hath  fet  you  over  us  as  gods  ;  and  it  is 
not  confident  that  man  fhould  judge  gods.  Thai  belongs 
only  to  him  of  whom  it  is  written ,  God  fitteth  in  the  af- 
femhly  of  the  gods ,  and  judgeth  them .  This  perhaps  bed 
accounts  for  the  enterprifes  of  the  clergy  againfl  crown¬ 
ed  heads.  When  they  fet  out  from  luch  principles,  to, 
what  lengths  would  they  not  carry  their  audacity,  un¬ 
der  princes  who  could  neither  ad  with  prudence  nor 
vigour ! 

So  many  repeated  proofs  of  weaknefs,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  amnedy  which  followed,  were  only  calculated  for  in- 
creating  the  infolence  of  the  feditious.  Meantime  Lou¬ 
is  wanted  to  ad  as  m after,  which  dill  more  prompted 
the  fubjeds  to  rebel.  He  recalled  Judith,  who,  being 
freed  from  the  monadic  veil,  returned  to  court  with  all 
her  ambition,  exafperated  by  the  third  of  revenge.  He 
bamfhed  Vala,  whofe  punifhment  naturally  provoked 
the  fanaticifm  of  his  admirers.  Pie  declared,  that  Lo- 
thaire  had  forfeited  the  empire  5  and,  in  favour  of  young 

Charles, 
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Charles,  difinherited  the  king  of  Aquitaine,  who  had 
been  °uilty  of  a  fecond  revolt ;  by  which  means  he  ex- 
oofed 'himfelf  to  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  his  un¬ 
natural  -Tons.  He  even  made  himfelf  odious  to  count 
Bernard,  his  minifter,  who  became  his  enemy,  became 
he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  the  .counfels  ot  a 

Soon  after,  a  civil  war  was  kindled.  Lot hai re,  Pepin 

and  Louis  affembled  their  troops  in  Alface,  againit  a  fa¬ 
ther  whom  they  defpifed,  and  looked  upon  as  a  t)'™11- 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  joined  them,  under  pretence  ot  acting 
as  mediator  ;  but  a  report  being  fpread,  that  he  was  com- 
ine  to  excommunicate  the  emperour,  *0Ya.  vi- 

j[li ops  reproached  him  with  treafon.  to  his  foveieign  , 
threatened  him  with  excommunication  for  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  even  with  depofition,  if  he  perfiftec  to  fide 
with  the  rebels.  But  Agobard  of  Lyons,  the  molt  ce  e- 
brated  of  the  French  prelates,  aded  upon  principles  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  ;  refuting  to  appear  at  court  when  mm- 
moned  by  the  fovereign,  and  maintaining  that  obedience 

pusht  to  be  paid  to  the  pope. 

Ihefe  errours  took  their  rife  from  the  decretals  tor- 

jred  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to  give  the  popes  un¬ 
limited  authority  :  never  was  impofture  attended  with 
pore  pernicious  confequences.  ihefe  pretended  de¬ 
crees,  which  were  attributed  to  the  popes  of  the  four 
firft  centuries,  though  evidently  contrary  to  the  _  dilci- 
pline  of  the  primitive  ages,  have  paffed  for  inviolable 
fows  of  the  church,  infeded  the  legiflative  fyitem  Oe 
every  (late,  and  would  dill  preferve  their  influence,  had 
they  not  been  demonftrated  to  be  fpurious  by  the  rules 
of  modern  criticifm.  By  a  compilation  of  texts  foi  the 
rnofl:  part  drawn  from  this  corrupt  fountain,  by  V  aia 
and  his  difciple  the  monk  Ratbert,  Gregory.  was  con¬ 
vinced,  that  he  was  invefted  with  the  authority  of  aim- 
yerfal  judge,  and  that  he  was  amenable  to  no  tribunal, 
Accordingly,  his  anlwer  to  the  royalift  prelates  breathes 

a  fpirit  of  haughtinefs  till  then  unheard  of. 

: "  f  ••  ■  •  Mean 
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frayed! ^  Mean  time  the  emperour,  having  fet  out  on  his  march 
and  fur-  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  complaining  that  the 

the  rebels!  Pontifical  authority  was  abufed  to  his  prejudice,  the  pope 
by  whom  was  fent  to  him  by  the  artful  Lothaire,  under  pretence 
5oi'edfe’  G{  negotiating  an  accommodation.  It  is  not  known 
what  palled  between  them  ;  but  all  at  once  Louis  was 
abandoned,  the  defertion  was  general,  and  he  delivered 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels :  he  was  then  de- 
pofed  by  a  tumultuous  affembly,  and  the  empire  con*, 
ferred  upon  his  fon  5  after  which  the  pope  returned  to 
Rome. 

233*  01'der  to  give  permanency  to  this  revolution,  and 

fps'make  keeP  the  unfortunate  emperour  forever  in  their  fetters, 
his  pen-  the  prelates  adopted  the  following  extraordinary  me* 
foTfor  ex- thoc!  :  ^  penitent,  faid  .they,  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
eluding  holding  any  civil  office  ;  therefore  a  king,  who  is  a  penitent, 
hn?i  from  muji .  lncapable  of  governing  ;  consequently,  to  Jubjeci 

tbzonp.  Louis  to  public  penance,  will  forever  bar  his  way  to  the 
throne .  The  principal  inftrument  in  this  infamous  con- 
fpiracy  was  Ebbo,  whom  he  had  raifed  from  a  fervile 
condition  to  the  fee  of  Reims ;  and  who,  after  uttering 
a  bitter  inve&ive  againft  his  matter,  in  a  general  affem- 
bly,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned  to  penance  during 
life. 

ioSuTd!-"  .  Tke  devoted  prince  was  informed,  that,  having  loft 
cumftan-  his  dignity,  he  was  now  to  think  only  of  his  falvation  ; 

wemw-  anc5>  'far  frcrn  g^ring  the  ieaft  marks  of  refentment,  ftill 
tettified  the  greateft  refped  for  thofe  traitors  who  were 
unworthy  ot  the  holy  miniftry  :  he  was  then  confined 
in  the  monaftery  of  St.  Medard  de  Soiffons,  to  which 
the  biihops  repaired  in  order  to  peform  the  fatal  cere¬ 
mony.  Th  ere,  prottrate  on  a  hair  cloth,  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  himfelf  guilty  3  but  this  was  not  fpfncient  :  a 
written  confeffion  was  prefented  to  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  accufe  himfelf,  among  other  crimes,  pf  hav¬ 
ing  marched  a  body  of  troops  in  the  time  of  Lenf,  of 
having  convoked  an  affembly  on  Holy  Thurfday,  and 
pf  having  engaged  in  a  war  againft  his  children  3  for  at 
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that  tare,  fuperftition  could  convert  the  leaft  cenfurable, 
the  moft  neceffary,  aftions  into  crimes.  Having  thus 
confeffed  every  thing  required  of  him,.  he  laid  afide  his 
baldric  with  his  royal  robes,  and,  clothing  himfelf  ill  the 
fackcloth  habit  of  a  penitent,  was  fhut  up  in  a  ceil. 

Avobard  himfelf,  whofe  virtue  then  deviated  from  the 
true  path,  wrote  a  vindication  of  thefe  horrours.  Preju¬ 
dice  juftifies  every  thing.  .  ,  .  . .  ,  ,  ... 

But  the  cry  of  nature,  the  voice  or  juftice,  made  a  ]  oi];+ire 
deeper  impretlion  on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Lothaue  flies:  The 
became  tlie  objed  of  univerfal  deteftation,  and  his  two  «££ 
brothers  united  againft  him  :  he  dragged  his  father  to 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  from  whence  he  afterwards  brought 
him  back  to  Paris  ;  and  at  laft,  being  obliged  to  fly  for 
his  own  fafety,  left  .him  at  St.  Denis,  to  which  the  nobi¬ 
lity  immediately  repaired  to  do  him  homage  as  then- 
lawful  fovereign  :  but  Louis  dared  not  refume  that  title 

till  he  had  received  abfolution.  . 

He  wrote  to  the  abbot  Hilduin,  that  he  had  again 
put  on  the  baldric  by  the  authority  and  fentence  of  the  edges  that 
bi/hops,  attributing  this  bleffing  to  the  merits  of  St.  *?s™'£n 
Denis  and  inviting  the  monk  to  write  the  hiltory  of  ,0  the 
his  protector.  Hilduin  complied,  and  wrote  a  life .of 
this  firft  bifhop  of  Paris,  or  rather  a  romance,  in  which  Denis, 
he  is  confounded  with  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite,  and  Fabul0us 
which  deferibes  him,  after  his  martyrdom,  taking  up  life  of  the 
his  head  that  had  been  cut  off,  and  carrying  it  in  lus  am  ' 
hands.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  made  thefe  fables 

Ion?  refpeded.  .  .  . 

Louis  brought  a  complaint  againft  thofe  bifliops 
whofe  guilt  was  moft  flagrant,  belore  a  council  held  at  ops  who^ 
Thionville  (for  it  was  thought  they  were  not  under  the 
jurifdiction  of  any  other  tribunal)  which  thrice  fum- 
moned  Agobard  of  Lyons  to  appear,  and  on  his  third 
refufal  depofed  him.  Ebbo,  who  was  a  pnfoner,  a- 
voided  the  fhame  of  a  trial,  by  making  a  private  con- 
feflion,  and  voluntarily  laying  down  the  epifcopal  cha- 

rader.  Every  thing  was  foon  forgotten.  The  empe- 
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rour  reflored  Agobard,  fhewed  only  marks  of  refpedl  for 
Gregory  IV.  and  received  an  admonition  from  the 
council  of  Thionville,  in  which  the  pretended  difcourfe 
of  Conftantine,  before  quoted,  was  inculcated  anew. 
Complying  in  every  thing  with  the  views  of  that  aflem- 
bly,  he  obliged.  Pepin  to  reftore  fome  church  lands 
which  were  reclaimed  :  in  a  word,  he  employed  himfelf 
in  afts  of  devotion,  wrhile  the  Normans  were  making 
their  ufual  inroads  into.the  provinces,  and  intefline  dib 
orders  threatened  the  kingdom  with  ruin. 

The  fame  misfortunes  were  invariably  produced  by  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  faults.  Pepin  died,  and  the  em- 
prefs  Judith  caufed  his  children  to  be  ftripped  of  their 
inheritance  in  favour  of  prince  Charles,  for  whom  fhe 
had,  a  little  before,  procured  the  kingdom  of  Neuftria. 
Lothaire,  who  had  before  been  reflored  to  the  pofleflion 
of  Italy,  fhared  in  the  fpoils  of  Pepin,  and,  on  that  con- 
fideration,  fwore  to  fupport  the  fon  of  Judith.  The 
king  of  Bavaria,  offended  with  a  partition  in  which  he 
had  no  fhare,  took  arms  againfl  his  father  ;  who,  though 
the  mod  indulgent  of  parents,  and  the  mildeft  of  prin¬ 
ces,  was  always  attacked  as  a  tyrant,  becaufe  fhe  faults 

of  weaknefs  may  be  equally  odious  with  the  rigours  of 
defpotifm. 

"I he  emperour,  while  on  his  march  againfl  this  rebel¬ 
lious  fon,  tortured  with  grief,  and  terrified  by  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  which  he  took  for  an  omen  of  his  death,  fell 
fick  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mentz,  and  expired  in  the 
twenty  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  not  deftitufe 
of  eiucnt ion  ;  he  had  the  virtues  of  a  private  man,  and* 
was  well  qualified  for  a  monk,  but-  by  no  means  for  a 
fovereign. 

Immediately  on  his^accciilon,  he  had  reflored  the  free-* 
com  of  canonical  elections,  or  which  the  clergy  were  very 
jealous,  but  which  are  not  eafily  reconcilable  with  the 
mterefls  of  the  crown.  Befides  the  intrigues  and  mi- 
edifying  behaviour  to  which  they  had  frequently  given 
occafion,  the  bifhops  and  abbots  were,  from  a  multitude 

of 
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fef  concurring  caufes,  grown  too  powerful  in  a  monar- 
,.hv  for  their  election  to  be  trufted  to  the  caprice  of 
thofe  in  whole  hands  it  was  placed.  Accordm  gl) ,  the  conftftenJ 
kinos  of  the  firft  race  had  either  appointed  them  jnirne-  with  the 
diatelv,  or  ordered  whom  they  chote  to  be  ele^e  .  the  crown? 

I  ouis  the  ’Debonnaire  felt  too  feverely  how  eilential 
the  fubmiffion  of  the  clergy  is  to  the  fafety  of  tne 
prince.  Luxury,  pride,  the  fpmt  of  dominion,  toe 
fondnefs  of  the  ecclefiaftical  lords  tor  feculay  things,  ana 
the  prejudices  of  thofe  whofe  manners  were  lrreproacha- 
ble,  became  the  more  pernicious,  as  they  [poke  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  were  almoft  always 

fure  of  being  obeyed. 

In  8 1 6  a  law  was  enafted,  annulling  all  donations  Donations 
made  to  the  church  in  prejudice  of  the  children,  or  *^rcehin 
near  relations  of  the  donator.  Yet  tins  abufe,  which  prejudice 
had  been  before  condemned  by  Charlemagne,  increase  dl.erlf 

eVThe  popes,  who  never  let  any  opportunity  flip,  per-  Thepopcs 
ceived  the  advantage  they  might  reap  from  a  fcrupulous  vantage  of 
and  puhllanimous  prince.  Stephen  V.  eleded  in  8 i6a 
did  not  wait  for  his  confirmation,  but  fent  an  excuie  xoi  weaknefs. 
omitting  that  formality  ;  he  came  to  perform  toe  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  emperour’s  inauguration,  who  proltiated 
himfelf  three  times  at  his  feet ;  whereas  Adrian  had 
proftrated  himfelf  before  Charlemagne.  \\hatqould 
be  Stephen’s  motive  for  this  journey  .  .  x  rooa  y  i- 
looked  upon  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  as  a  title 
for  the  nomination  of  the  emperour ;  which  was  a  right  ar¬ 
rogated  by  the  court  of  Rome.  Laical  I  followed  t  le 
example  of  Stephen  V.  took  poffeffioa  of  the  pontificate 
without  the  confent  of  the  emperour,  and  in  like  man-  . 

ner  made  his  excufe.  ...  r  -n 

Yet  Louis  and  Lothaire  aded  as  fovereigns  of  Rome^  YeHie^ 

and  fent  thither  their  officers  for  the  adminifcration  ^or  foverejgn# 
juftice  :  we  even  find  the  popes  making  the  people  take  tyat^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  thefe  princes ;  but  the  claul.e 

inferted  in  it,  “  laving  the  fidelity  fromifed  to  the  upofiohc 

lordfi 
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The  Sara' 
cens in  Si 
cily,  &ic. 


lord,"  (the  pope)  unveils  their  political  views,  the  fuc-T 
cefs  of  which  depended  upon  contingences.  Eugene  II; 
and  Valentine  were  confecrated  in  prefence  of  the  com^ 
rnifiioners.  Gregory  IV.  waited  for  the  emperour’s  con¬ 
firmation,  yet  that  did  not  afterwards  prevent  his  infide- 

Ht}r 

•  Under  the  pontificate  of  this  lad,  the  Saracens,'  hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  Sicily,  infefted  the  fea  of  Tufcany,  and 
threatened  Italy ;  when  Gregory,  dreading  that  they 
would  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  Tiber,  and  at¬ 
tack  Rome,  caufed  Oftia  to  be  rebuilt  and  fortified. 
Saracens  on  the  South— Normans  on  the  North — dan¬ 
gers,  on  every  fide — within,  mifery,  confufion,  difeord; 
horrid  crimes,  and  civil  wars ;  fuch  is  the  ground-work 
of  hiflory  for  a  long  period.  The  misfortunes  of  France* 
above  all,  deferve  our  attention. 


CHAP. 


V. 


Troubles  and  Civil  F/ars  wider  Charles  the  Bald , 


Quarrels 
among  the 
children 
of  Louis 
the  De- 
bonxiaire. 


Battle  of 
Fon  tenai. 


The  cler¬ 
gy  give 
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nions  to 
his  bre- 
thers. 


BAD  foil  will  never  be- at  good  brother;  for  the 
. ...  feelings  of  nature  being  once  ftifled,  the  paffions 
gain  the  predominance  in  the  heart,  and  fpurn  every 
duty.  We  mull,  therefore,  naturally  exped  to  fee  the 
children  of  Louis  the  Debonnaire  armed  againfl  each 
other.  The  emperour  Lothaire,  immediately  forgetting 
his  oaths  in  favour  of  Charles  the  Bald,  attempted  to 
flrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  at  the  fame  time  formed 
projeds  for  attacking  the  king  of  Bavaria.  Thefe  two 
princes,  united  by  common  interefl,  defeated  their  elder 
brother,  at  Fontenai  in  Burgundy.  Few  battles  have 
been  more  bloody.;  fraternal  hatred  there  difplayed  its 
utmofl  fury. 

The  only  thing  now  remaining  was,  for  Louis  and 
Charles  to  fecure  the  dominions  of  a  vanquifhed  and 
fugitive  brother;  for  which  purpofe,  they  addreffed 

themfelves 
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themfelves  to  the  clergy,  with  a  confidence  the  better 
founded,  as  Lothaire,  in  order  to  procure  a  body  of 
troops,  had  promifed  the  Saxons  liberty  to  abjure  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  or,  if  we  will  foften  the  expreffion, 
liberty  of  confcience.  A  numerous  meeting  of  bilhops 
was  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  where,  after  making  an 
inquiry  into  the  emperour’s  condudt,  they  demanded  of 
the  two  princes,  whether  they  would  follow  his  exam¬ 
ple,  or  govern  conformably  to  the  law  of  God  ?  Their 
anfwer  may  be  eafily  guefied. — Receive  this  kingdom  ihen 
by  divine  authority ,  added  the  prelates  ;  we  exhort  you , 
we  command  you  to  it.  The  command  would  have  been 
obeyed  in  its  full  extent,  had  it  been  as  much  refpe&ed 
by  Lothaire  as  it  was  by  his  brothers. 

But  this  prince  was  ftili  formidable.  By  a  new  trea-  New  di- 
ty  of  partition,  he  was  left  in  pofleffion  of  the  imperial  ^°enm°/ 
dignity,  with  Italy  and  the  countries  fituated  between  pire 
the  Rhone,  the  Alps,  the  Maes,  and  the  Rhine.  Charles 
preferved  Neuftria  and  Aquitaine;  Louis,  furnamed 
the  Germanic,  had  all  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Rhine,  befides  fome  towns  to  the  weft  of  that  river. 

The  end  of  the  civil  war  only  relieved  the  ftate  from  The  mo- 
one  of  many  misfortunes.  The  incurfions  of  the  Nor-  ^tyen. 
mans,  who  will  afterwards  be  taken  more  particular  no-  ed  on  eve- 
tice  of  ;  the  enterprifes  of  the  Saracens,  who  made  Italy  ry  flde' 
tremble ;  the  independence  of  the  lords,  who,  during 
the  laft  reign,  had  been  accuftomed  to  defpife  the  prince 
and  the  laws;  the  difcontent  of  the  clergy,  who  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  fecular  nobility;  all 
together  prognofticated  fatal  revolutions,  and  fpread  a 
general  alarm. 

In  an  afiembly,  held  at  Merfen  on  the  Maes,  the  three  Famous 
monaychs  fettled  their  common  interefts  ;  when  it  was 
agreed i  that  the  children  fhould  inherit  the  crown  of 
their  fathers,  provided  they  paid  proper  refped  to  their 
uncles.  This  precaution,  though  infufficient,  might  be 
a  means  for  preventing  civil  wars.  But  fome  other  regm? 
lations,  eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time,  gave  a  wound  to 
Vol.  III.  H  the 
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the  regal  authority,  which  flood  in  need  of  being  fup* 
ported.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  vaflals  fhould  no  lon¬ 
ger  be  obliged  to  follow  the  king,  but  in  general  wars, 
or  in  cafe  of  foreign  invafions ;  and  that  every,  free  man 
might  choofe  whether  he  would  hold  of  the  king  or  his 
vafials.  By  the  firft  article,  the  vafials  were  rendered 
more  independent ;  by  the  fecond,  more  powerful ;  for 
many  fubjedts  chofe  rather  to  depend  immediately  on  a 
great  man,  for  whofe  protection  they  hoped,  than  on  the 
fovereign,  from  whom  they  did  not  expert  lo  much  afi- 
fiflance. 

A  few  years  after,  Lothaire  died  in  a  monkifh  habit ; 
a  convenient  piece  of  devotion,  by  whicn  bad  princes 
thought  they  might  purify  themfelves  from  their  crimes 
at  the  hour  of  death.  He  had  divided  his  dominions 
among  his  forts,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Merten, 
his  laft  will  was  executed  5  in  confequence  of  which, 
Louis  had  Italy,  with  the  title  of  emperour ;  Lothaire 
II.  the  provinces  between  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the 
Maes,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Rhine,  which,  from  his 
name,  were  called  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine  ( Loth-dr* 
ingla )  ;  and  Charles  had  the  kingdom  of  Provence,  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhone,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Alps. 
Thefe  continual  divifiorfs  fplit  the  empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne  into  a  number  of  petty  Bates ;  nor  was  that  the 
moft  pernicious  contequence. 

Diforder  and  terrour  fpread  univerfaliy,  chiefly  in  the 
dates  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  prince  who  inherited  the 
weaknefs  of  his  fat  he?,  and  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  his 
mother.  The  Normans,  carrying  •  fire  and  fvvord  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  penetrated  to  Rouen,  and 
even  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Young  Pepin,  fon  of  .the 
laft  king  of  Aquitaine,  having  been  forcibly  thruft  into 
a  monaftery, , rebelled  from  a  motive  of  revenge,  and 
joined  the  pirates.  Nomenoe,  duke  of  Bretagne,  ufurped 
the  title  of  king  ;  while  Charles,  infiead  of  taking  pru¬ 
dent  meafures,  threw  away  his  time  in  holding  councils, 
and  intermeddled  in  a  difpute  on  predeflination,  which 
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had  rifen  between  the  bifhops  and  monks ;  thus  foment¬ 
ing  inteftine  difcords,  and  abandoning  the  ftate  to  its 
enemies.  The  clergy  quarrelled  with  the  nobility,  who  Quarrel 
ftripped  them  of  their  domains,  and  reclaimed  the  pcf-  ^'derg/ 
fejjions  of  God ;  the  patrimony-  of  the  poor ,  expo  fed  a  prey  and  no- 
to  robbers,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  even  abbeys  of  monks  blhty* 
were  in  the  hands  of  fecular  women.  They  threatened, 
excommunicated,  and  faw  with  horrour  that  they  were 
held  in  contempt.  On  the  other  fide,  the  nobles  vent¬ 
ed  bitter  and  loud  complaints  againfl  the  clergy,  de- 
fcribing  them  as  authors  of  the  troubles,  and  enemies  to 
the  crown.  In  a  general  afTembly  hdd  at  Epernai,  Triumph 
from  which  the  clergy  were  excluded,  the  fecular  no- 
bility  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  reduce  the  canons  of  the  laft  Epenitft 
councils  to  a  fmall  number  of  regulations,  folely  regard¬ 
ing  eccleflaftical  difciplme,  On  this  occafion,  the  king 
committed  two  great  faults'  y  he  favoured  the  nobles,7 
who  were  enemies  to  the  royal  authority,  and  provoked 
the  bifhops,  who  by  therf  fpiritual  arms  had  it  in  their 
power  to  dethrone  a  weak  monarch.’ 

As  incurable  evils  were  every  day  felt,  the  fpirit  of  8*1 
revolt  became  almoft  uniVerfal.  Louis  the  Germanic  Germanic' 
was  invited  by  fome  factious  men  to  feize  his  brother’s  called  in. 
dominions,  and,  invading  them  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Mother!115 
received  the  homage  of  the  greatefi:  part  of  the  lords. 
Venelon,  archbifhop  of  Sens,  was  one  of  the  chief  and 
the  mofc  adtive  of  the  confpirators ;  nor  could  Charles' 
have  efcaped  deftrudlion,  had  not  the  bifhops  of  the 
provinces  or  Rouen  and  Rheirns  refufed  to  follow  that 
example.  The  Celebrated  Hincmar  wrote*  in  their  femarfca- 
narne,  a  fetter  to  the  ufurper,  filled  with  reproaches  ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  thews  lefs  fpirit  than  policy.  mar* 
When  we  have  feed,  fay  the  prelates,  whether  God  hath 
refolved  to  fave  the  church  by  yoiir  means ,  and  to  put  the 
kingdom  Under  your  dominion ,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  a 51  un¬ 
der  your  wife  government  in  the  manner  we  fhall  judge  mcft 
expedient  ;  for  God  can  give  a  good  end  to  what  has  had  a 
bad  beginning , 

H  2t  Though 
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Louis  Though  thefe  expreffions  do  not  (hew  a  fidelity  proof 
driven  againft  all  temptation,  the  prelates  of  the  two  provinces 
Sa^smfeni  did  a  good  deal  for  the  king  by  not  declaring  againft 
him  by  him.  He  gained  time,  aflembled  an  army,  and  drove 
bifliops.Ch  out  his  brother ;  to  whom  a  deputation  of  the  French 
clergy  then  carried  fevere  orders,  as  if  their  jurifdidhon 
His  mean  would  extend  over  Germany.  Being  fummoned  by 
^iem  to  fhbmit  to  penance  and  the  hardeft  conditions, 
Louis  only  replied,  that  he  could  not  take .  any  refolu- 
tion  without  confulting  the  bilhops  of  his  kingdom. 
Thus  he  gave  marks  of  weaknefs,  even*  in  his  refiftance. 
umiul  The  behaviour  of  Charles  the  Bald,  with  regard  to  the 
Veneion,,  traitor  Venelon,  is  no  lefs  fingular.  A  council  being 
op  of  Sens  afiembled  at  Savonieres,  near  Toul,  for  trying  that  prelate, 
the  king  prefented  a  reaueft  agamfl  him,  containing  the 
Requeft  following  paflage  :  I  ought  not  to  have  been  depojed ,  or,  at 
of  kins  leaft,  not  before  1  had  been  tried  by  the  bijhops  who  gave 

^  wie  the  royal  unhlion  I  have  always  been  fubmifjive  to  theh 

correSlion ,  and  am  ready  to  fubmit  to  it  again.  Venelon 
efcaped  condemnation  by  making  his  peace  with  the 
prince ;  and  the  bifhops  of  the  council  obliged  them- 
*  felves,  by  a  canon,  to  remain  united,  in  order  to  correct 
the  kings ,  the  grandees ,  and  the  people. 

Thebiih.  The  clergy  fhewed,  on  every  occafion,  that  they 
them-0'1  thought  they  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  crown ;  found- 
feives  «n-  jng  their  pretention  on  the  privilege  of  anointing  the 
“f  kings ;  a  ceremony  which,  though  inftituted  in  favour 
the  crown  0f  Pepin,  they  afTerted  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Clo¬ 
vis  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  employed  all  the  arts  of 
fophiftry  and  fiction  to  make  themfelves  independent, 
and  refufed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  becaufe  con- 
fecrated  hands  could  not ,  without  abomination ,  jubmit  them¬ 
felves  to  impure  hands ;  and  thefe  pretentions,  though  fo 
How  their  infieferifible,  gained  a  firm  footing  by  cuftom.  One 
ftep  led  to  another  ;  an  abufe  eftablifhed  a  right ;  a 
quibble  appeared  a  divine  law  ;  ignorance  authorized 
every  thing  ;  arid  what  was  the  conclufion  naturally  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fhameful  words  of  that  prince,  who  ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowledged  in  a  council,  that  the  bifhops  had  power 
to  depofe  him  ?  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  the-excefles 
of  the  clergy  in  a  great  meafure  originated  from  the 
Btkidnefs  and  \ices  of  the  laity.  Our  ecclefiaftical  his¬ 
tories  didemble  none  of  the  fads  I  have  mentioned ; 
which  is  a  ftrong  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  clergy,  when 
they  condemn  what  informer  ages  opinion  feemed  to 
have  rendered  facred.  ( Vid .  Fleury  and  Hijl .  de  l  EgL 
Gallic  ane.)  _ _ 


C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Enterprifes  of  the  Popes.' - Divorce  of  Lothaire ,  and  its 

Conferences - Death  of  Charles  the  Bald. 

TH  E  fuccefs  of  the  bifhops,  in  eftablifhing  their  Thepopes 
fyftem  of  independence,  paved  the  way  for  that  _ 
of  the  Romifli  court.  Sergius  II.  who  fucceeded  Gre-  dependent 
gory  IV.  in  844,  having  taken  pofleffion  of  the  See,  Anecdote 
without  the  confent  of  Lothaire,  then  emperour  .;  that  of  Sergius 
monarch,  in  a  rage,  fent  his  fon,  attended  by  a  body  of 
troops  and  fome  prelates,  to  Rome,  when  the  pope,  af¬ 
ter  conducting  the  prince  to  the  gate  of  St.  Peter,  faid 
to  him  — J  permit  you  to  enter ,  if  your  intentions  he  goody, 
if  not,  I  will  not  allow  you.  He  even  caufed..  the  gates 
of  the  city  to  be  fhut,  on  occafion  of  fome  difturbances 
committed  by  the  French.  Complaints  were  made, 
and  Sergius  was  fummoned  before  a  council,  where  he 
appeared  and  juflihed  himfelf.  Leo  IV,  celebrated  for 
his  brave  defence  of  Rome  againft  the  Saracens,  umd 
Benedid  III.  eleded  notwithstanding  Lothaire’s  oppofi- 
tion,  entered  into  no  quarrels  with  the  crowned  heads. 

But  Nicholas  I.  more  enterpriting  than  any  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  power  of  judging  kings 
as  well  as  bilhops,  and  realized  the  chimerical  ideas  of  MaxiR15 
the  falfe  decretals.  .  ofNicho- 

The  maxims  contained  in  his  letters,  and  rendered 
facred  by  his  condud,  are — That  the  Holy  See  has  au-  thepapa- 

thority  ^  a&al?a 
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thority  to  approve  or  condemn  all  writings  (whence  it 
would  follow,  that  whatever  the  popes  have  written  or 
approved  is  true,  and  whatever  they  have  condemned 
is  falfe  :  this  would  go  great  lengths)' — That  in  all  ec- 
clefiaftical  caufes  an  appeal  lay  to  the  pope  ;  and  that 
he  might  fend  legates  into  every  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  aflembling  councils  in  order  to  try  them — That 
even,  if  there  was  no  appeal,  they  ought  to  be  referred 
to  his  judgment  (he  would  then  be,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  foie  judge  of  the  world) — -That  in  cafe  of  contrariety 
between  thp  laws  and  canons,  the  authority  of  the  latter 
ought  to  prevail  (which  would  greatly  weaken  the  legif* 
lative  pqwer) — That  princes  fhould  be  obeyed,  provided 
they  obferve  a  proper  conduct,  and  govern  as  they 
Ought :  Other  wife,  fays  he,  they  are  to  he  accounted  ty¬ 
rants,  rather  than  kings  ;  and  to  be  refifted ,  inftead  of  being 
obeyed  by  favouring  their  vices .  The  true  fenfe  of  this 
maxim,  as  it  has  been  often  pra^fifed,  is,  that  a  bad 
prince,  efpecialiy  a  prince  who  difobeys  the  church,  lofes 
}iis  rights  to  the  crown.  Yet  St.  Peter  enjoined  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  king  3s  fupreme;  and  he  fpoke  of  Nero. 
Bat  every  thing  was  greatly  changed  fince  the  days  of 
St.  Peter. 

An  excellent  opportunity  was  prefented  to  the  pope, 

Jworces  ^or  exerc^nS  *n  France’ the  authority  which  he  arrogated 
his  wife*  to  himfelf.  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  divorced  his 
'  and  mar-  wife  Teutberga,  on  a  falfe  charge  of  incefb.  She  had 
concubine  nrit  juitined  heneli  by  the  ordeal  or  boiling  water,  but 
was  afterwards  convicted  on  her  own  confefliqn,  if  an 
involuntary  confeflion,  extorted  by  violence  and  fear* 
could  be  a  ground  for  convid ion.  By  a  council  held 
at.Aix  la  Ch$pelle,  Lothaire  was  authorized  to  marry 
his  concubine  V,aldrada;j  a  match  which  he  eagerly 
wifhed  ;  to  fuch  dangerous  lengths  was  he  liurricd  by 
his  criminal  pailion.  As  the  fcandal  was  flagrant,  Ni¬ 
cholas  took  the  affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  force  the  prince  to  take  back  his  .firft  wife.  It  was 
unqueftionably  this  pontiff’s  duty  to  admonifh  and  ex¬ 
hort,  but  could  he  judge  and  conftrain  him  ?  TiU 
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Till  then  marriage  had  been  regarded  lefs  as  a  facra-  Notion  of 
ment  (though  the  church  confidered  it  in  that  light)  cuftom  of 
|  than  as.  the  moft  effential  of  all  civil  contrads.  The  divorce. 
Roman' emperours  had  regulated  its  conoilions;  and  the 

Roman  laws,  which  permitted  divorce,  had  continued 

to  be  bindkig  long  after  Conftantine.  Charlemagne  had 
put  away  two  wives,  and  no  ill  confequences  had  follow¬ 
ed  ;  the  councils  of  Verberie  and  Compeigne,  held  in 
the5  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  had  even  publilhed 
i  canons  favourable  to  that  pradice.  So  prevalent  was 
!  the  influence  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  age, 
i  again#  the  true  dodrine  of  indiflolubility  of  marriage. 

The  pope’s  attempt  then  appeared  the  more  extraordi¬ 
nary,  as  the  king’s  fault  was  varniflied  by  an  ecdeiiafti- 
cal  judgment,  and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  had 
ravilhed  a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  at  that  very 
time  proteded  by  the  pope. 

Notwithftariding,  Nicholas  ordered  the  bifhops  to  Nicholas 
!  hold  a  council  at  Metz,  in  conjundion  with  his  legates,  to  try* the 
i  to  which  they  were  to  fummon  Lothaire,  and  proceed  king  of 
!  on  his  trial.  The  council  haying  confirmed  the  di-  £™r*ine’ 
vorce,  contrary  to  the  expedation  of  the  pope,  he  de- 
1  pofed  the  bifhops  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
lent  to  prefent  him  with  its  ads;  upon  which  thefe 
i  prelates  laid  their  complaints  before  the  emperour  Lou¬ 
is,  who,  repairing  to  Rome,  difplayed  his  whole  authori¬ 
ty,  and  feemed  refolved  to  check  the  pontifical  power; 
but  falling  fick,  he  was  feized  with  the  terrours  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  retired,  after  haying  approved  the  condud 
!  of  Nicholas,  who  grew  more  imperious  than  before. 

Lothaire  in  vain  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  promife  Hc  con: 
j  to  come  and  plead  his  caufe  in  perfon.  The  pope  in-  flexiWef 
fifted  on  Valdrada’s  being  difmifled  beforehand.  At  notwith- 
laft,  Lothaire  was  threatened  by  a  legate  with  a  prompt  £vaenrymg 
excommunication,  if  he  perfifted  in  his  difobedience  ;  fubmifliou 
j  and  this  prince,  being  intimidated,  not  only  lecalled 
Teutberga,  but  .even  confented  that  the  legate  fhould 

take  Valdrada  to  Rome  :  a  kind  of  triumph  which  was 

an 
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an  indecent  infult  on  the  royal  dignity.  Valdrada 
efcaped  while  on  the  road,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  refumed 
her  place  of  queen  and  miftrefs.  The  unfortunate 
Teutberga,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  weight  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  voluntarily  demanded  leave  to  feparate  from  Lo¬ 
thaire  ;  protefting,  that  her  own  marriage  was  null,  and 
Valdrada’s  legitimate.  But  nothing  could  bend  Ni¬ 
cholas. 

A  little  before,  he  had  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  clergy,  by  reftoring  Rothade  of  Soiffons,  who 
had  been  depofed  by  a  provincial  council.  He  received 
the  appeals  from  all  the  ecclefiaftics  who  were  diflatis- 
fied  with  their  bifhops ;  thus  accuftoming  the  different 
nations  to  acknowledge,  as  fupreme,  a  tribunal  without 
the  limits  of  their  own  country,  and  confequently  a  fo¬ 
reign  dominion.  He  gave  orders  for  fettling  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  the  king  of  Provence,  which  Charles  the  Bald 
difputed  with  the  emperour  Louis,  brother  to  the  de- 
fun  61.  Let  no  one  (thefe  are  the  terms  of  his  mandate) 
offer  any  impediment  to  the  emperour ,  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdoms  which  he  holds  frgm  a  fuccejjion  confirmed  by 
the  Holy  See ,  and  by  the  crown  which  the  fovereign  pontiff 
hath  put  on  his  head. 

When  the  bifhops  of  Treves  and  Cologne  publifhed 
an  mve&ive  againft  him,  charging  him  with  afpiring  to 
univerfal  empire,  was  this  expreffion,  though  too  harfh, 
entirely  without  foundation  ?  Nicholas  I.  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  precurfor  of  Gregory  VII.  and,  in 
the  fame  circumftances,  would  probably  have  been 
guilty  of  the  like  exceffes.  He  died  in  867. 

So  much  had  his  principles  prevailed,  that  Adrian  II. 
who  was  a  man  of  more  moderation,  and  a  lover  of 
pe^ce,  thought  he  a&ed  with  great  condefcenfion  when 
he  permitted  the  king  of  Lorraine  to  come  to  Rome, 
either  to  juftify  himfelf,  or  receive  penance.  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  Louis  the  Germanic,  waited  with  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  excommunication  of  their  nephew,  from 
a  perfuafion  that  they  would  then  have  a  right  to  ftrip 

him 
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■nim  of  his  dominions.  Thus  did  the 'blind  ambition 
of  princes  favour  attempts,  which  they  ought  to  have 
foreseen  might  one  day  be  turned  againft  themfehes. 
Lothaire  fet  out,  and  ufed  every  imaginable  method  to 
foften  the  pope.  He  received  the  communion  from  his 
hand,  after  having  fworn  that  he  had  abftained  fiorn a 
criminal  correfpondence  with  Valdrada,  fince  the  prohi¬ 
bition  laid  on  him  by  Nicholas, _  and  that  he  Ihou 
have  none  for  the  future.  On  his  return  from  Rome 
he  died  at  Placentia.  It  was  not  doubted  that  his 
death  was  a  divine  punilhment  for  his  perjury ;  and 
this  accident  gave  new  authority  for  the  trial  by  the 

The  emperour  Louis  II.  brother  of  Lothaire,  was  hi 
lawful  heir  ;  but  being' employed  againft  the  Saracens, 
who  were  mailers  of  Bari  and  Tarento,  and  ravaged 
Italy,  he  could  not  fupport  his  rights  by  force  of  arms ; 
Adrian  therefore  attempted  to  fupply  them,  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  excommunicate  the  ufurpers  _  The  arms  -which 
God  hath  put  into  our  hands,  fays  he  in  his  letter,  *r‘F,e] 
pared  for  his  defence.  However,  Charles  the  Bald  did 
not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  feizing  upon  the  fucceffion , 

'  and  the  nobles,  efpecially  the  bilhops  of  Lorraine,  vo¬ 
luntarily  fubmitted.  His  brother  the  Germanic  had  a 

fhare  in  this  rich  booty.  '  . 

On  this  occafion,  the  famous  Hincmar  ot  Keims 
addreffed  a  fpirited  remonftrance  to  the  pope,  in  which 
he  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  refpeft  and  obedience  paid 
to  crowned  heads  by  the  ancient  popes;  at  the  lame 
time  reprefenting  to  him,  that  his  dignity  gives  him  no 
title  to  claim  the  government  of  Hates  ;  that  he  could 
not  at  once  be  bilhop  and  king  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  the  people  to  choofe  their  fovereigns  ;  that  anathe¬ 
mas,  when  mifapplied,  have  no  fpiritual  force  ;  that  free 
men  will  not  fuller  themfelves  to  be  enllaved  by  a 

bifhop  of  Rome,  &c.  .  ,  ,  • 

Adrian,  far  from  yielding  to  thofe  reafons,  venteo  n 

jefentment  both  againft  the  king  and  Rmcmar.  He 
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ikied  with  Carfoman,  Ton  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  deacon 
and^abbot  of  feveral  monafteries,  who  had  rebelled  and 
headed  a  gang  of  robbers  j  ordered  the  king  to  reftore 
his  land§  and  honours ;  and  prohibited  the  fubjcCts, 
under  pain  of  damnation,  from  bearing  arms  againft 
him ;  from  the  fame  fpirit  of  animofity,  he  declared  in 
favour  of  the  bilhop  of  Laon,  Hincmar’s  nephew,  who 
was  at  variance  both  with  the  fovereign  and  his  uncle. 
But  at  laft  the  pope  changed  his  language  as  circum- 
Th«p°Pe  fences  varied.  Seeing  the  inutility  of  his  threats,  and 
publicly  being  defirous  of  gaining  the  king  of  .France,  becaufe 

cSs  the  ernPerour  wfs  at  .the  point  of  death,  he  wrote  a  let* 
ter  to  Charles,  in  which  he  loaded  him  with  praifes,  ex* 

preffed  the  greateft  admiration  of  his  piety  and  wifdom, 
and  promifed  to  acknowledge  no  other  emperour,  though 
he  fhould  be  tempted  with  bufhels  of  gold.  This  is 
the  la  ft  letter  written  by  Adrian  II.  a  man  equally  en- 
teiprifing  with  Nicholas,  but  iefs  obftinate,  and  a  more 
artful  politician. 

275.  His  lucceffor  John  VIII.  executed  his  project  in  fa* 
confer^111  vour  pbarles.  The  emperour  being  deceafed,  with*, 
the  era-  out  leaving  any  male  children,  and  Louis  the  Germanic 
that  °n  feeming  to  draw  near  his  end,  after  which,  his  kingdom 
prmce.  would  be  weakened  by  being  divided  among  his  three 
fons ;  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  but  one  heir  of  his 
body,  Teemed  mo  ft  capable  of  protecting  the  court  of 
Rome  5  and  this  circumftance  enfured  him  the  prefer* 
ence.  He  therefore  palled  the  Alps  with  an  army,  and 
received  the  imperial  crown  as  a  gift  from  the  pontiff, 

>  and,  in  an  aftembly  at  Pavia,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
hi  (hops,  aboots,  and  nobles  of  Italy,  in  the  following 
hiTbehf  terms-  Whereas  the  divine  gGpdneJs,  by  the  merits  of  the 
ackno.v-  holy  apofiles ,  and  by  their  vicar,  his  holinefs  John ,  hath  ra] * 
th?iury  y°u  t0  the  empire ,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
ians.  spirit ,  we  tinmimoujly  ele£l  you  for  our  protestor  and  lord , 

The  confequences  which  may  eafiiy  be  drawn  from  thefe 
formularies,  make  them  highly  worthy  of  notice. 

Charles, 
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Charles,  who  had  been  lavifh  of  his  treafures,  and  in  h=^«- 
a  manner  purchafed  the  empire,  brought  with  him  a  eftabUlll » 

i5»  fcw.  ™*««s  ss 

vicar  of  the  holy  fee,  with  power  to  affemble  coune..s 
and  regulate  affairs.  This  order  he  ufed  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  carry  into  execution  at  the  council  of 
Ponthyon ;  but  he  could  obtain  from  tne  convocation 
only  this  anfwer will  obey  the  pope  according  to  the 
rules,  as  our  predecefors  obeyed  his.  Hincmar  of  Reims, 
and  the  other  bifhops,  at  leaft  on  fome  occafions  kme 
how  to  defend  the  liberty  of  their  churches  A  vicai  ot 
the  pope  would  loon  have  become  their  mat  er.  Charles 

After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Germanic,  Charles  the  ^u“*(o 
Paid  alwavs  ambitious  and  imprudent,  wanted  to  leize  ftjze  the 
oa!t  ofthe  fucceffion,  but  gained  nothing  except  a  <— 
lhameful  defeat.  His  three  nephews,  Carloman,  Louis, 
and  Charles,  preferved  their  inheritance.  Tho  hrit  had  the  Ger_ 
Bavaria,  the  fecond  Saxony,  and  the  third  Suabia.  m»mc. 

'  While  the  whole  empire  was  thus  difmembered  »nJ  8 
weakened,  the  Saracens  continued  their  mcurnons,  and  cu  ^ 
plundered  Comacchio  j  when  pope  John  fummoned  Uc  p.^ 
eroperour  to  his  affiftance,  calling  upon  hi.  ‘  ,  Saracens, 

ber  the  hand  which  gave  him  the  empire.  Left,  adde 
he,  if  you  drive  vs  to  defpair,  you  perhaps  make  us  change 
mix  fenliments.  This  threat,  which  was  very  plain,  had 
its  fall  effect.  Though  France  was  overrun  by  a  de.ube  cha,  e 
of  Normans,  whom  Charles  was  unable  to  rehit,  he  un-  lialy. 
dertook  an  expedition  againfl  the  Saracens ;  but  icarce 
was  he  arrived  in  Italy,  when  he. received  news,  that  his 
nephew  Carloman  was  on  his  march  to  deprive  him  o, 
the  imperial  crown  ;  upon  which  he  was  abandoned  by 
hjs  lords,  and  obliged,  to  fly ;  when,  being  erne  wrn  ^ 
diflemper,  he  died  in  a  cottage  at  the  age  o  i  ty  • 

•  By  a  capitulary,  eftablilhed  tn  the  lad:  year  of  his 
reiern,  the  nobles  were  permitted  to  tranfmit  tneii  em  ■  gefs 
ployments  to  their  fons  or  relations.  1  his  is  one  of  the  hered,,^ 
principal  foundations  of  the  feudal  government,  which  _ 
was  eftablilhed  on  the  ruins  of  the  regal  power.  But 
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fiom  the  time  of  Charlemagne’s  death,  every  thing  tend- 
ed  to  anarchy.  I  fhall  only  add  here,  that,  the  nation 
being  divided,  the  lay  lords  forming  one  party,  the  ec- 
clefiafhcs  another,  while  the  people  were  without  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  royal  authority  was  unable  to  balance 
the  contending  parties,  the  whole  kingdom  was  una¬ 
voidably  torn  by  inteftine  convulfions. 


C  H  A  P.  VII. 

Incurfions  of  the  Normans  into  France  and  England 

Reign  of  Alfred  the  Great . 


SeTAhc  Y  TITHERTQ  we  ^iave  °nly  hinted  at  the  enter- 
Norman?.  J[jL  prifes  of  the  Normans,  whofe  piratical  incurfions 
infefted  Europe,  and  were  a  prelude  to  new  revolutions. 
It  is  of  fome  importance  to  form  an  idea  of  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  their  fanguinary  expeditions.  The  name  of 
Normans  (men  of  the  North)  was  given  to  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  at  prefent  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way,  to  which  we  mull  add  Denmark.  From  thofe 
countries  originated  feveral  German  nations,  which 
fettled  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Thefe  tribes  preferved 
the  Celtic  manners,  which  were  the  fame  as  the  Scy¬ 
thian,  Ample,  hardy,  ferocious,  and  calculated  for  mak- 
Theirfa*  ing  them  dreadful  conquerors.  Their  religion  corre- 
vage  reh,  fponded  with  their  manners.  Their  fupreme  god  was 
Odin,  named  by  the  Saxons  Woden,  whom  they  de¬ 
le  n  bed  as  the  terrible  god ,  the  author  of  devaftation ,  the 
Their  no- father  of  carnage,  the  incendiary ,  &c.  ''Human  vidims 
thenha0j>.  were  to  him  ;  his  rewards  were  believed  to  be 

pinefs  of  rderved  for  thofe  who  flew  the  greatefl  number  of  war- 
imotbcr  riors  in  batt]e  .  the  happinefs  to  which  they  afpired  was, 
to  intoxicate  themfelves  with  beer  in  his  hall.  The 
fkulls  of  their  flain  enemies  w^ere  the  precious  cups  which 
were  to  be  ufed  in  their  eternal  caroufals. 


How 
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•  /r*i  innumerable  nations  to  tisrio”  T hofe 

How  was  it  pomble  tor  innumerable  wh°at- 

r  tUp  Tether  of  Nature,  the  infinitely  good  be  ng,  tempte<i 
form  the  bather  01  5 ;  .  t  /  T^e  reafon  to  reafon 

into  a  fanguinary  and  deftroying  tyrant.  ,.  •  •  ten  into 

that  men,  immerled  in  ignorance,  form  a  d  rnn  ty  lh,lfra. 

famTpalons  with  themfelves.  If  any  of  thefe  barba¬ 
dians  reafoned,  he  muft  inevitably  plunge  into  atheiim, 

as  he  could  not  but  rejeft  monftrous  opinions,  and  had 
as  he  coma  j  fpint.  Accordingly  we 

rj :«»«  •«  «>*“•  *  chria“  ki  sx; 

den  in  the  eleventh  century— My  comrades  and  p 
confidence  only  in  onr  own  ftrengtk  ;  that  ts  our  file  lehgi  , 

and,  in  our  opinion,  all  that  is  ,  the  Their 

The  orand  principle  of  the  Celt<£,  pa  Y  c  principles 

„  that  force  made  the  foundation  oi  andenu- 
Scandinavians,  was,  that  rorce  mauc  grations. 

rioht  and  that  victory  was  a  proof  oi.  jultice.#  l  hey 
referred  every  thing  to  war,  by  the  fpirit  of  which  they 
wire  folely  animated,  and  haftened  from  one  expedition 
to  another  in  order  to  amafs  booty.  Hence  thole 
ouent  emigrations,  falfely  attributed  to  excefliye  popu¬ 
lation  (for\rts  and  cultivation  Were  a lmoft  utterly un- 
known  among  them)  emigrations  which  omy  proceeded 
from  their  daring  rapacity,  and  which  neceffanly  drained 

fports  of  their  infancy  and  youth  Even  the  »■« of  gg* 

fear  was  prohibited  to  be  mentioned  in  e  ‘  womcn. 

fnl  dinners  The  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  delpnea 
death  ;S  to  which  they  not  only  fubmitted  with  mtrepi- 
ditv  but  frequently  affeded  to  meet  it  with  marks  of  , 
joy.’  Their  education,  prejudices,  and  manners  tr 
examples  that  were  fet  them,  and  their  being 5  enU1^  £ 
fufferino-,  all  contributed  to  conquer  nature, 
only  wanted  military  difeipline  to  enfure  to  them 
conqueft  of  poiifhed  nations.  By  that  alone  Mam 
hadViumphed  over  the  Cimbn,  who  came  fiom  th 
neighbourhood  of -Scandinavia  ;  but,  m  the  times  we 
fpeak-of, .there  were  no  Romans  exiftmg.  Cjrlrje* 


no 
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Irraptto  Charlemagne  prevented  the  irruptions  of  the  Nor- 
Normans  by  eitabiiflnng  a  naval  force,  which  guarded  the 

t"  of  the  rivers  Under  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  they 

charie*  spread,  an  alarm  in  France,  and  under  Charles  the  Bald 
masne.  committed  dreadful  ravages.  Their  fleets,  which  con- 
mied  ci  fmall  light  veffels,  braved  the  ftorms  of  the 
ocean,  and  penetrated  into  every  quarter.  They  laid 
vvatte  the  coafts,  and  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  provinces ;  nor  was  it  poffible  to  flop  their  proerefs, 
Tne  government  was  incapable  of  taking  any  precaii- 

Thdr  a,nd.£he  Pe,°Ple>  iiavins  no  proteaor,  funk  under 

ravages.  *  {eir  *eais*  The  lteps  of  thofe  robbers  were  every 
ivhere  marked  with  blood  and  fire;  With  the  booty- 
they  earned  off  their  children,  whom  they  made  pirates! 
and  thus  fupphed  the  lofs  of  population,  Scarce  had 
t  ley  withdrawn,.  when  they  returned  with  new  forces; 
lii  (bolt,  they  twice  pillaged  Rouen,  furprifed  and  burnt 

. ris  Jf1  °45>  wafte  Aquitaine  and  other  provinces 
with  fife  and  fword,  and  reduced  the  king  to  the  l*ft 
extremities. 


rcace  Charles  intrenched  himfelf  at  St.  Dehis,  while  his* 
caP<^  ^11  a  prey  to  the  barbarians ;  and  neither  he 
the  BaM.  nor  the  people  thought  of  any  tiling  but  fecuring  the; 
reucs.  Inftead  of  fighting,  he  purchafed,  or  believed 
he  purchaled,  a  peace,  for  feven  thoufand  pounds  weight 
0  111  vei  >  which  was  furnifhing  the  enemy  with  the 
means,  and  inflaming  them  with  the  defire,  of  foon  re'1 
newing  the  war.  ^  They  difregarded  their  oaths,  and  the 
miracles  fince  related  by  the  monks  made  little  imprefi 
.ion  on  them.  A  Norman  captain,  plundering  the 
cnurch  ot  St.  Germain,  according  to  the  monaftic  chrb1 
nicies^  was  miraculoufly  thrown  down,  and  cried  out,- 
that  the  faint  was  flunnihg  him  with  blows.  However!, 
his  countrymen  ftill  continued  their  depredations,  of 
ol  which  the  churches  were  a  principal  objedl 

jd"  T°u C°mP!ete the  di (grace,  Charles  the  Bald’  when  he 
contribu-  marched  to  afiift  the  pope  in  the  laft  year  of  his  reign, 

Normans?  Publllhed  a  capitulary,-  fettling  the  contributions  that 

fhould 
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mould  be  paid  to  the  Normans.  Noblemen  were  tax¬ 
ed  a  penny  per  houfe  }  freemen  and  Jerfs  m  proportion; 
and  the  bilhops  were  commanded  to  make  their  priefts 
contribute.  Thefe  were  the  arms  ufed  by  the  king  and 
the  nation  for  their  defence.  The  Saracens  ot  Spam 
afted  with  more  fpirit,  and  forced  the  pirates  who  at- 

tarked  them  to  retire.  „  ,  r  . 

If  England  felt  tjie  fame  fcourge,  (he  *ound  a  faviour 

in  a  great  prince.  Under  Ethelwoh,  fucceffor  of  Eg¬ 
bert,  the  Danes  committed  many  ravages,  became  tne 
king  neglefttd  the  cares  of  government  for  the  practices 
of  devotion.  Three  of  his  fons  reigned  after  him,  in  a 
manner  eoually  inglorious.  But,  happily,  their  younger 
brother  Alfred  mounted  the  throne  in  871 ;  a  man  who 
feemed  a  prodigy  in  that  age  of  horrours.  He  conftantly 
kept  an  army  on  foot  againft  the  Danes,  and  had  gain¬ 
ed  feveral  victories  over  them ;  but  new  fwarms  of  pirates 
coming  inceffantly  to  join  the  former,  his  troops  were 
dilcouraged,  and  abandoned  him  :  he  was  therefore  o- 
blieed  to  difguife  himfelf  like  a  peafant,  and  lived  foi 
fome  months  in  the  houfe  of  a  fhepherd  ;  after  wmeh 
he  fortified  himfelf  in  a  morafs,  and  from  thence  made  m- 
curfions  on  the  enemy,  watching  an  opportunity  to  van- 

^  At  laft,  receiving  news  that  an  Englifh  nobleman  had 
beaten  the  Danes  in  a  rencounter,  he  quitted  his  retreat, 
drefled  himfelf  like  a  harper,  entered  their  camp  with 
fecurity,  amufed  and  deceived  them,  examined  every 
part  of  it,  was  witnefs  to  their  negleft  of  difciphne  and 
blind  confidence,  formed  the  plan  of  an  attack,  ant 
withdrew  to  put  it  in  execution.  Soon  alter,  he  gave 
notice  where  he  was,  and  affembled  his  beft  fubje&s,  who 
thought  him  dead .  Multitudes  flocked  to  his  ftandai  d  ; 
and,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  he  formed  a  fchetne  to 
convert  them  into  fubjedts  ;  with  which  view,  he  gave 
them  permiffion  to  fettle  in  Northumberland  and  Eatt 
Anglia  (which  had  been  reduced  to  a  defert)  on  condition 
that  they  embraced  Ghriftianity.  This  mild  policy  feem- 
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ed  the  beft  that  could  be  purfucd  in  his  circumftances. 
The  favage  manners  of  the  pirates  might  be  foftened  by 
the  pradice  of  agriculture,  and  the  influence  of  religion  ; 
they  might  become  the  defenders  of  a  ftate  where  they 
had  a  fixed  fettlement ;  and  would  naturally  love  and 
refped  a  beneficent  monarch,  who  had  made  them  fen- 
iibie  of  his  valour  and  his  refources.  All  the  conditions 
were  complied  with,  and  England  at  laft  had  time  to 
breathe. 

oi  ms  ^ie  ma^er  mo^  eflential  being  to  prevent  new  difaf- 
■vernment.  ters,  Alfred  contrived  the  means,  and  put  them  in  execu¬ 
tion.  He  repaired  the  fortifications,  cantoned  regular 
troops  in  the  provinces,  formed  a  conflderable  fleet  in  a 
fliort  time,  exercifed  the  Englifh  in  navigation,  which  they 
.  had  before  negleded,  governed  with  the  utmofl:  prudence 
and  equity,  and  paid  unremitting  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  public.  Thefe  were  the  firft  fruits  of  the  peace,  and 
pledges  of  fecurity  and  vi&ory.  A  dreadful  irruption  of 
the  Danes,  in  895,  renewed  the  misfortunes  of  France; 
but  to  England  it  was  only  a  fleeting  ftorm,  Alfred  foon 
fcattering  the  enemy. 

Hisregu-  He  dedicated  the' reft  of  his  reign  to  political  objeds, 
the°exer-r  worthy  of  his  genius  and  elevated  foul.  He  perfected 

tice andf~  ^  *aw*’  adminiftered  j^ftice  in  perfon,  and  caufed  it  to 
mainten-  be  adminiftered  by  others;  eftabliflied  the  juries  for 
Food  or-  try’mg  criminals  (it  is  on  the  verdidt  of  thefe  juries,  who 
der.  °r  are  the  peers  of  the  accufed,  that  the  judges  pafs  fen- 
tence)  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties,  the  coun¬ 
ties  into  hundreds  and  decennaries ,  or  fmall  diflridts,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  order,  harmony  and  fubordination  were 
eafily  maintained.  As  the  law  exerted  its  authority 
over  every  individual,  public  liberty  was  eftablifhed. 
It  was  the  defire  of  Alfred,  to  fecure  the  freedom  of  the 
Englifh  by  enforcing  the  laws  ;  he  obeyed  them  him- 
felf,  and  by  that  obedience  fecured  his  power, 
courages  knowledge,  which  enlightens  the  reafon  in  order 

and  cuiti- to  form  the  manners,  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  moft 
learning.  ProPermeans  for  making  his  fubjedts  happy,  he  drew 

learned 
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teamed  men  to  his  court,  eftablifhed  fchools,  founded 
the  famous  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  confbmtly  rewarded 
merit.  He  encouraged  application  to  learning  by  his 
own  example,  and  wrote  a  treatife  of  morality.  Neither 
arts,  agriculture  nor  commerce — in  fhort,  nothing  efcaped 
the  adtive  zeal  by  which  he  was  animated  ;  and  he  fcat- 
tered  on  every  fide  the  feeds  of  happinefs  and  virtue; 
Unhappily,  too  many  obftacles  prevented  them  from 
taking  root,  and  they  were  almoft  entirely  deftroyed 
under  the  following  reigns.  This  monarch,  fo  highly.  HiS  death, 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  perhaps  fuperiour  to  Charle¬ 
magne,  died  in  901,  at  the  age  of  fifty  three. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Total  Decay  of  the  French  Empire. 

TH  E  continent  of  Europe  prefects  us  only  with 
feenes  of  calamity,  diforder  and  anarchy.  We 
fee  Louis  the  Stammerer,  fon  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  a 
manner  purchafe  the  crown,  on  the  terms  infolently 
preferibed  to  him  by  the  bifhops  and  fecular  lords. 
He  was  not  acknowledged,  till  after  he  had  promifed  to 
the  firft,  that  the  clergy  fhould  be  maintained  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  wealth  and  exercife  of  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  under  Louis  the  Debonnaire.  Hincmar 
of  Reims  had  exacted  a  limilar  promife  from  Charles 
the  Bald.  The  fovereigns  found  themtelves  obliged  to 
come  to  a  compofition  with  fubjects,  who  Were  too  re¬ 
gard  lets  of  the  public  weak 

John  VIIL  came  and  held  a  council  at  Troyes  in 
Champagne,  in  order  to  excommunicate  Lambert,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  and  Adalbert,  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  at¬ 
tacked  the  ecclefiaftical  Late.  A  canon  of  this  council 
bears—  'That  the  fecular  powers  fall  never  have  the  hold - 
Kefs  to  fit  in  prefence  of  the  bifhops ,  unlefs  they  be  com¬ 
manded.  This  fugitive  pope,  while  in  France,  enacted 
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general  laws,  affected  to  diflate  to  the  fovereigns, 
crowned  tli?  king,  and  demanded  fuccours  under  pain 
of  divine  vengeance  :  barely  to  hint,  at  thefe  circurn-  . 
fiances,  will  Sufficiently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  ftate 
of  the  monarchy. 

Louis  the  Stammerer  was  fucceeded,  in  879,  by  : 
Louis  HI.  and  Carloman,  two  fons  by  a  former  wife’, 
whom  he  had  divorced.  Luke  Bofon,  Carloman  s  fa¬ 
ther  in  law,  procured  them  the  crown  ;  they  fhared  the 
government,  and  lived  in  amity  j  but,  notwithstanding, 
Bofon  the  kingdom  was  difmembered  by  the  fubjedts.  A 
-gf*  council  held  at  Mante,  in  Dauphine,  gave  by  divine 
vencebya  infpiration  (thefe  are  the  exprefs  words)  the  kingdom  of 
cwndk  ^VjeSy  or  Provence,  to  that  duke .  Bofon  ;  an  ambitious, 
aVtful  nobleman,  who,  having  gained  the  pope  and  cler¬ 
gy  by  his  intrigues,  eafily  prevailed  on  them  to  betray 
Difmem-  the  houfc  of  Charlemagne.  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria, 
bermenrs.  was  mafter  of  Italy,  and  befides  caufed  a  part  of  _Lor-| 
raine  to  be  ceded  to  him..  The  greateft  part  of  the 
royal  domain  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  iords5<  ana 
a  king  of  France  poffeffed  almoft  nothing. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  fons  of  Louis  the  Siam- 
The^em-  merer,  who  had  been  thus  plundered  of  their  pofleffions, 
Perour  right  of  inheritance  devolved  by  the  order  of  mccei- 

the  f at  f10n  on  their  brother  Charles,  afterwards  furnamed  the 
tinzof  Simple ;  but,  as  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  and  the 
France,  drcumftances  required  a  king  capable  of  refuting  the 
enemy,  the  election  fell  upon  Charles  the  Fat,  f>n  o 
Louis  the  Germanic,  who  had  already  Succeeded  to  the 
empire,  and  inherited  the  dominions  of  his  two  brothers. 
Thus  the  whole  French  empire,  excepting  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  ufurper  Bofon,  was  again  united  under  one 
head  ;  but  that  head,  deftitute  of  genius  and  courage, 
was  unequal  to  the  management  of  fuch  extenfive  terri¬ 
tories.  Charles  had  dishonoured  himfelf  by  purchafing 
The  Nor-  the  retreat  of  the  Normans,  whofe  fury  was  likewife  felt 
mans  irri-  jw  rhe  Germans.  After  making  a  ceffion  of  Fnezjan  , 
his^eni'dy  and  promifing  to  pay  them  a  tribute,  he  irritated  them 

and  mean-  .  k 
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by  an  a6t  of  treachery,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fhewed 
himfelf  contemptible  by  his  want  of  fpirit.  They  now 
fell  upon  France  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pontoife,  burnt  that  town,-  and  afterwards  be- 
feged  Paris.  ; 

This  fiege  is  celebrated  in  hiflory :  both  tides  per-  :  886. 
formed  wonders.  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  whom  we^geo? 
fliall  afterwards  fee  upon  the  throne,  his  brother  Robert, 
the  biihop  Goflin,  and  after  him  the  bifhop  Anfcheric, 
and  the  abbot  Eble,  Godin’s  nephew,  particularly  tig- 
nalized  their  valour  and  courage.  The  befeged  held 
out  upwards  of  a  year,  and  Charles  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

Being  called  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  he  at  laft  ar-  Charles  ? 
rived  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  but,  though  al-  ^emy  2* 
mod  fure  of  victory,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  venture  retire, 
an  engagement,  and  rather  chofe  to  enter  into  a  difgrace- 
ful  negotiation,  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the 
enemy  feven  hundred  thoiifand  pounds  weight  of  fiver, 
and  permitted  them  to  march  into  Burgundy,  in  order 
to  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  money  ;  that  is,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  ravages. 

The  Normans  had  converted  the  mbnadery  of  St.  church  of 
Germain  into  fables,  and  extorted  from  the  monks  four-  mainpii- 
teen  hundred  marks  df  fiver  to  ranfom  themfelves  from  iaged* 
the  fames.  The  monks  afterwards  attributed  to  this 
faint  the  deliverance  of  Paris.  * 

All  the  nations  of  the  French  empire  were  filled  with  Revolts 
indignation  at  the  emperour’s  infamous  condubl:,  and  Varies, 
breathed  only  the  fpirit  of  revolt.  The  Germans  firft 
took  up  arms,  Charles  had  excited  the  refentment  of  many, 
the  nobility  of  that  country,  by  endeavouring  to  abolifh 
the  hereditary  fiefs ;  and  drawn  upon  himfelf  the  hatred 
of  the  hi fhops,  by  profecuting  Luitward,  bifliop  of  Ver- 
ceil,  his  prime  minifier,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  empfefi.  The  prelate  ftirred  up 
the  malecontents,  and  the  ernperour  was  depofed  in  a 
diet  y  after  which,  he  was  reduced  to  depend  for  his 

I  a  fubf fence 
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fiibfiftence  on  the  liberalities  of  the  bifhop  of  Mentz- ; 
and  Arnolph,  a  natural  fon  of  Carloman,  king  of  Ba¬ 
in  Italy,  vana,  was  elected  bis  fuccellor.  Italy  lubmitted  to 
Berenserius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guy  duke  of  Spoleto  ; 
both  defended  from  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the 
mothers  fide,  and  both  formerly  friends  ;  but  they  be¬ 
came  rivals,  and  tore  that  country  in  pieces  by.  their 


mutual  wars. 

Tn  France.  Count  Eudes,  who  had  faved  Paris,  and  whofe  father, 
Robert  the  Strong,  duke  of  France,  had  likewife  diftin- 
>:udes  guilhed  himfelf  by  his  heroifm,  was  elected  king  ;  but 
eieaei  feemed  to  accept  the  crown  only  as  tutor  to  Charles  the 
*ing‘  Simple.  Thefe  great  men  were  the  anceftors  of  Hugh 
Capet,  firft  king  of  the  third  race.  / 

He  divides  Befides  the  continual  ufurpations  of  the  nobles, 

the  king-  France^  was  weakened  by  new  ditmemberments,  not- 
Chariesth  withdandmg  the-  courage  and  abilities  of  the  famous 
theSimpi^  Dudes.  A  party  darting  up  in  fa\our  of  the  lawful 
heir,  Eudes  ceded  to  him  a  (hare  of  the  kingdom. 
Kingdom  Count  Raoul,  or  Rodolph,  eroded  the  kingdom  of  Bur- 
°undy*  g^ndy  Transjurana,  in  which  were  comprehended  Bugei, 
Tran sju-  Savoy,  Geneva,  and  part  of  Switzerland.  The  name  of  , 
rana-  Burgundy  Cisjurana  (from  its  Situation  with  refped  to 
Mount  Jura)  was  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  council  to  the  foil  of  Boion,  as  it 
had  been  granted  by  a  council  to  the  father.  Hiftory 
would  become  a  mere  chaos,  were  it  to  enter  into  a  de¬ 
tail  of  the  events  produced  by  violence  and  artifice  in 
this  date  of  anarchy,  during  which  befs  were  inceffantly 
w reded  from  the  crown.  , 

9I*.  Eudes  died  in  898,  without  being  able  to  cure  the 
Charles  wounds  of  the  date  ;  and  Charles  the  Simple,  who  too 
P lie  grants  well  deferved  the  furname,  could  only  increafe  them  by 
a  fettle-  his  weaknefs.  The  nobles,  who  all  afpired  to  inde- 
Ihe  Nor-  pendence,  were  inveterate  enemies  to  each  other  ;  and 
mans.  tpe  Normans  Seized  the  opportunity  of  Securing  an  efta- 
Roiio  blifhment.  Rojlo,-  one  of  their  mod  diftinguiftied 
duke  of  chiefs,  after  having  (truck  terrour  into  England,  invadv 
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<zd  France,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Rouen,  and  convert¬ 
ed  it  into  a  place  of  arms.  He  became  fo  formidable, 
that  the  king  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  maritime  country  which  was  laid  wade  by  the 
pirates.  A  bids  op,  who  was.  charged  with  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  only  required  the  Norman  to  turn  Chnfban,  and 
difcpurfed  to  him  on  the  torments  of  hell  and  the  joys 
of  paradife.  Rollo  was  determined  by  his  intereft. 

After  having  confulted  his  foldiers,  to  whom  religion 
was  a  matter  of  indifference,  he  promifed  to  conclude 
the  treaty,  on  condition  that  Bretagne  fhould  likewife 
be  ceded  to  him  until  the  other  province  was  cultivated. 

This  was  agreed  to ;  and  he  paid  homage  to  the  crown, 
rather  like  a  conqueror  than  a  vaffal. 

This  warrior  was  worthy  of  founding  a  ftatc.  Nor-  He  makes 
mandy,  wmch  took  its.  name  from  the.piratcs.31  became  je<^s  hap- 
happy,  and  flour  hired  under  his  laws.  He  conquered  py- 
the  ferocity  of  his  people,  and  made  them  apply  to  agri¬ 
culture,  inftead  of  piracy  ;  in  a  word,  he  entirely  put  an 
end  to  robbery  among  the  barbarians,  who  were  accui- 
tomed  to  live  by  rapine.  So  great  is  the  power  of  the 
laws,  when  agriculture  infpires  a  relifh  for  focial  life  ! 

In  the  fame  manner  had  the  deftroyers  of  the  Roman 
empire  given  permanency  to  their  power. 

The  weak  Charles,  governed  by  Haganon,  an  odious  Revolt 
minifter,  was  equally  defpiled  by  the  nobility  and  Nor-  j^g"  *. 
mans.  Robert,  brother  of  king  Eudes,  formed  a  con1  Charles, 
fpiracy  againft  him  ;  when  Charles,  inftead  of  aftem- 
bling  an  army,  had  recourfe  to  a  council,  and  caiafed 
thofe  who  fhould  revolt  to  be  excommunicated  before¬ 
hand.  The  rebellion,  after  being  fome  time  fufpended, 
broke  out  again  m.  922,  when  Charles  was  conftrained 
to  difmifs  his  minifter ;  on  which  condition  the  male- 
contents  promifed  to  obey  him  another  year.  But  at  H^de- 
the  end  of  leven  months  the  archbifhop  of  Reims,  wno  his  domi- 
had  granted  him  an  afylum  in  his  diocefe,  turned  trai-  mons  and 
tor,  and  crowned  Robert.  The  new  king  was  Jain  in 
a  battle  ;  and  his  fon  Hugh  the  Great,  or  the  Abbot, 
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though  he  might  have  mounted  the  throne,  chofe  ra¬ 
ther  to  beftow  jt  upon  Rodolph,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
gained  over  the  great  lords  by  profufe  donations  of  his 
domains. 

Herbert  Count  de  Veronandois  had  decoyed  Charles, 
under  pretence  of  undertaking  his  defence,  and  kept 
him  prifoner.  He  afterwards  reflored  him  to  liberty  ; 
hut  it  was  to  betray  him  anew,  on  confideration  of  the 
county  of  Laon,  which  was  ceded  to  him  by  Rodolph, 
The  fame  year  Charles  died  in  prifon. 

Under  his  deplorable  reign,  the  houfe  of  France  loll 
Germany,  with  the  empire.  Pope  Stephen  VI.  had  let 
the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Guy,  duke  of  Spo- 
leto,  the  enemy  of  BerengeriuSj  and  afterwards  bellowed 
it  on  Lambert,  fon  of  that  ambitious  duke.  Pope 
Formofus  had  crowned  Anidph,  the  natural  fon  of 
Carloman,  after  having  engaged  him  to  feize  Rome. 
Louis  IV.  fon  of  Arnoiph,  a  child  only  feven  years  of 
age,  had  fucceeded  him  in  the  fovereignty  of  Germany, 
Another  Louis,  ldpg  of  Arles,  fon  of  the  ufurper  Bofon, 
had  obliged  Benedict  IV.  to  crown  him  emperour  :  but 
Berengerius  furprifeil  him  at  Verona,  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  again  afcended  the  throne  of  Italy.  Thefe  revolu¬ 
tions  were  a  prelude  to  others  of  greater  importance. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  in  91 1,  Charles  the 
Sjmple  was  rightful  heir  of  Germany  :  but  the  Ger¬ 
mans  defpifed  him  too  much  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
he  was  too  weak  even  to  claim  the  fucceflion.  The 
Hates  unanimoully  chofe  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony  ;  who, 
refufing  the  crovvn  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
propofed  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia.  Conrad  was 
therefore  raifed  to  the  fovereignty  of  Germany  by  the 
fufFrages  of  the  nation.  Berengerius,  king  of  Italy,  was 
crowned  emperour,  in  916,  by  pope  John  X.  Thus 
was  the  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  fucceffively  ftript  of 
all  the  acquifitions  that  hero  had  made  by  His  policy 
and  victories,  becaufe  none  of  them  had  fhewn  them- 
Lives  worthy  of  him'. 

1  ’  :  “  The 
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The  calamities  under  which  Europe  had  fo  long  Ravages 
groaned,  were  renewed  by  an  unforefeen  Scourge.  The  KunSi  o:. 
emoerour  Arnolph  had  called  in  the  Huns,  or  Hunga-  Hunga¬ 
rians,  to  affift  him  againft  the  king  of  Moravia,  and 
thrown  down  the  fortifications  conftrufted  by  Charle¬ 
magne  along  the  P.aab,  in  order  to  flop  then  incurfions. 

Equally  ferocious  with  their  anceflors,  they  were  in  a 
thort  time  the  deflroyers  of  their  allies.  In  the  yeai 
qoi  they  ravaged  Bavaria,  Suabia,  and  Franconia  j  and 
all  Germany  afterwards  became  a  prey  to  their  rapa¬ 
cious  fury.  Louis  IY.  having  fubmitted  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  fell  upon  Italy, 
and  repeatedly  pillaged  it.  In  the  reign  of  Conrad  I. 
they  again  fpread  devaluation  in  Germany  ;  and  he  in 
like  manner  became  their  tributary.  They  penetiated 
into  Lorraine,  and  even  into  Languedoc,  plundering 
the  country,  maffacring  the  inhabitants,  and  fparing 

nothing.  . 

We  muft  not  be  furprifed,  that  fo  many  milenes  Miferies 

gave  birth  to  fanaticifm.  The  end  of  the  world  was 
univerfally  believed  to  be  at  hand,  and  all  topped  naticifm. 
fhemfelves  of  their  pofTefiions  to  bellow  them  on 
churchqs  and  monafteries.  Diforders  multiplied  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobility, 
and  in  the  governments.  A  perverfion  of  realon,  and 
the  moil  profound  ignorance,  form  the  charaderiflics 
of  the  tenth  century  ;  confequently  ads  of  atrocious 
wickednefs  were  common  for  there  was  no  longer  any 
curb  to  the  paflions. 

After  the  death  of  Rodolph,  Hugh  the  Great,  who  936- 
poffefTed  feveral  rich  abbeys,  with  the  county  of  Paris,  1^"fs  d. 
and  the  dutchies  of  France  and  Burgundy,  again  flight- 
cd  the  title  of  king,  or  dreaded  being  looked  upon  foner  by 
anufurper.  He  therefore  recalled  Louis  d’Gutremer,  Hugh  the 
fon  of  Charles  the  Simple,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  which  he  had  been  carried  by  his  mother  duiing 
the  troubles.  This  king  was  merely  nominal,  like  ma¬ 
ny  others.  He  was  defirous  of  governing ;  but  Hugh 

then 
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then  became  his  enemy,  put  him  under  confinement, 
and  did  not  reftore  his  liberty  till  he  ceded  the  county 
of  Laon,  which  was  almoft  the  foie  remainder  of  the 
royal  domain. 

Gtho  I.  of  Saxony,  who  fucceede-d  his  father  Henry 
the  Fowler  in  the  throne  of  Germany,  mediated  a 
peace  between  the  fovereign  and  the  vafial.  Hugh 
had  been  excommunicated  by  feveral  councils,  and 
even  by  the  pope.  The  bifhops  of  Lorraine  had  fent 
an  army  to  the  afhftance  of  Louis  ;  and  another  war 
of  feveral  years  continuance  was  kindled  on  the  fubjedt 
of  the  archbifhopric  of  Reims,  which  count  Yermendois 
had  procured  for  his  fon,  who  was  only  five  years  of  age, 
that  he  might  enjoy  it  himfelf  in  that  infant’s  name. 
Hiftory  only  prefents  us  with  a  chaos  of  extravagances 
and  depredations. 

Louis  d’Outremer,  at  his  death,  left  a  fliadow  of  au¬ 
thority  to  his  fon  Lothaire ;  or  rather  Hugh  the  Great 
was  pleafed  to  grant  him  the  title,  while  he  referved 
the  power  to  himfelf.  This  nobleman,  who  wras  as  for¬ 
midable  as  the  ancient  mayors,  died  twro  years  after ; 
leaving  his  fon  Hugh  Capet  heir  to  his  abbeys,  his  dig¬ 
nities  and  his  power.  Lothaire  wanted  neither  activity 
nor  courage,  and  undertook  to  recover  Lorraine,  of 
which  the  kings  of  Germany  had  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters.  Let  us  here  anticipate  a  remark,  that  the  empe- 
rour  Qtho  II.  had  the  addrefs  to  oppofe  a  competitor  to 
him,  by  making  a  ccfiion  of  Lower  Lorraine  to  the 
king’s  brother  Charles,  who  received  it  from  Otho  as  a 
fief.  Lothaire,  difeontented  with  this  treaty,  invaded 
Lorraine,  furprifed  the  emperourand  put  him  to  flight :  ' 
he  was  afterwards  beaten  in  his  turn,  but  gained  the " 


victory  in  a  third  battle.  At  laft  he  renounced  his 
pretentions  to  the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  fhared  between  Otho  and  prince  Charles.  The 
fortune  of  the  Othos  will  now  claim  our  attention,  and 
deferves  to  make  an  Epocha. 
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rfrom  the  middle  of  the  Tenth  Century  till  the  timeofGregory  VII.] 


CHAP,  I. 

The  Hottfe  of  Saxony  rifes  to  Royally  and  the  Empire 

Reigns  of  the  Othos , 

FORMIDABLE  power  had  rifen  in  Germa- 
/— a  ny,  and  united  the  imperial  with  the  royal  dig¬ 
nity  This  is  the  proper  place  for  confidenng  that  new 
revolution.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  as  was  before 
related,  had  been  elecFed  king,  upon  the  rp fufal,  and  by 
the  advice,  of  the  duke  of  Saxony.  This  monarch  d  cd 
in  919  without  iffue  male,  after  recommending  to  the 
Fates  for  his  fucceffor,  Henry,  fon  of  the  duke  Otho, 
to  whom  he  owed  the  crown  ;  and  the  Fates,  compoted 
of  the  cleroy,  the  principal  nobility,  and  chef  officers  of  the 
3l,  efoed  Hen,,  the  Fowl,,  (he  M  th» 
formal.  from  his  fondn.fi  for  the  dtverfion  of  hewtiitg.) 
This  valiant  and  prudent  prince  fubdued  the  lebeluom 
vaffals,  difciplined  the  troops,  built  iortreflcs  and  cities, 
refufed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Hungarians,  cut  tuem  m 
pieces,  and  put  his  dominions  in  a  Fate  of  fecuru> . 

Though  his  troops  had  conferred  upon  him  tne  title 
of  emperour,  we  do  not  find  that  he  evet  a- ume  i  . 
In  a  public  deed,  dated  932,  he  ftyles  himfe  f  only 
avovJe  of  Rome ;  i.  c.  proteftor  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  Romifli  See ;  a  title  which  ordinarily  denoted  ai 
officer. of  the  church. 
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Otho  I.  hi?  fon,  was  elected  his  fucceffor  by  the 
dates  in  936.  This  fovereign  quelled  feveral  rebellions, 
made  Denmark  and  Bohemia  tributary,  and  became 
the  greateft  prince  of  his  age. 

Italy,  divided  among  a  number  of  tyrants  who  were 
at  variance  with  each  other,  torn  by  factions  and  con¬ 
tinual  wars,  perpetually  expofed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Saracens,  who  were  mailers  of  part  of  it,  was  one  of  the 
mod  unhappy  countries  in  Europe.  Raoul,  or  Rodol- 
phus  II.  king  of  the  two  Burgundies,  Transjurana  and 
Cisjurana,  had  dethroned  Berengerius,  and  been  him- 
felf  "dethroned  by  Hugh,  marquis  of  Provence,  whofe 
Ion  Lothaire  was  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  Beren¬ 
gerius  II. 

The  Italians  were  never  contented  with  their  king* 
and  every  change  increafed  their  calamities.  The  divi- 
hons  were  fomented  by  fome  vicious  popes,  who  differed 
themfelves  to  be  guided  by  loofe  women.  Strangers 
were  called  into  Italy  ;  the  people  in  a  manner  courted  the 
yoke  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  oppreffors,  repent¬ 
ed,  refufed  obedience,  and  made  kings  by  chance.  Re¬ 
volutions  are  ordinarily  the  firft  fruits  of  difcord  ;  accor¬ 
dingly  thefe  troubles  procured  the  empire  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

In  952  Otho  palled  into  Italy  at  the  indance  of  A- 
delaide,  widow  of  king  Lothaire,  who  was  kept  prifoner 
in  a  cadle  by  Berengerius  II.  freed  this  princefs,  and 
married  her;  received  the  fealty  of  Berengerius,  whom 
he  left  in  poffeflion  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  fet  out  to, 
quell  a  rebellion  in  Germany.  Rome  had  lbut  her 
gates,  but  fome  years  after  they  were  opened  to  him  by 
a  pope. 

John  XII.  had  been  railed  to  the  papacy  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  the  grandfon  of  the  famous  Ma- 
rozie,  concubine  of  Sergius  III.  and  to  the  corrupt 
manners  of  his  age  added  a  bold  and  enterpriling  fpirit. 
The  tyranny  of  Berengerius  and  his  fon  Adalbert,  ex¬ 
citing  an  univerfal  fpirit  of  revolt,  that  pontiff  conjured 

Otho, 


third  epocha, 

rv,  rt  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  holy  ApojUes ,  to  come 
JfdJvn  the  Roman  church  from  the  claws  of  two  mon- 
Zt* To  were  tearing  it  in  pieces.  The  king  of  Germany 
comulied  with  his  entreaties.  Berengemis  and  his  ton 
wei/depofed,  and  Otho  crowned  the  kmg  of  Ital) 

T/n„n  ^  The  following  year  he  was  crowned  empa  our 

f  Some  by  Tohn  XIL  and  confirmed  the  donations 
of  L  French  princes,  which  were  of  the  utmofi:  impor- 

taShet0pope  foon'forgot  his  engagements,  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  Adalbert  againfl  the  emperour,  and 
evenraifed  I  body  of  troops;  but,  finding  that  he  was 
fro  weak  to  refill,  betook  himfelf  to  flight.  The  Ro¬ 
mani  a-ain  fwore  allegiance  to  Otho,  binding  them- 
Ses  by  the  fame  oath,  not  to  eled  or  confecrate  any 
pope  without  the  confent  of  the  emperour  or  Ins  for, 
r0hn  was  profecuted  in  a  council  on  a  charge  o  e 
mous  crimes;  he  was  fummoned  twice,  but  anfwered 
onll  by  threats  of  excommunication  ;  however,  he  was 
at  lift  depofed,  and  Leo  VIII.  a  private  layman  of  vir¬ 
tuous  lifef  defied  in  his  room.  The  depoied  pontifi  di 
not  lofe  courage  :  he  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  ie- 
lolt  entered  the  city,  and  held  a  council,  m  winch  Leo 
was  depofed  in  his  turn;  nor  did  John  s  fudden  death 
out  anPend  to  the  fedition.  Benedid  V.  was  elefted  m 
Lis  room,  for  the  Romans  thopght  no  more  o.  their 
Ljth.  According  to  Luitprand,  bifliop  of  Cremona,  a 
coternporary  author,  and  native  of  Lombardy,  that  peo¬ 
ple  was  then  fo  much  contemned,  though  ftill  haugm,, 
that  every  treacherous,  cowardly,  infamous  fellow  was. 

ilvled  a  Roman,  .  ,  * 

•  Such  audacious  behaviour  to  a  great  prince  produced 

the  confequences  ordinarily  attendant  upon  inja-.  * 

rt'empts.  Otho,  who  a  little  before  had  made  Berenge- 
rius  prifoner  in  Montefeltro,  befieged  Rome  and  reduced 
it  ^extremity  ;  but  the  inhabitants  fubm.tted,  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  pardon.  Benedid  appeared  before  a  c  r 
dl,  confeffed  hipfelf  a  criminal,  and  Rnpped^off^ 
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JkrctTof  lobes.  Leo  V.III,  with  the  whole  body  of  the 

Mo  viil  ctefgy  <jnd  people  of  Rome ,  made  a  celebrated  decree, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  bearing  That  Otko  and  his  fur  ceffors  in  the  kingdom 
°f  baty  fall  perpetually  enjoy  the  power  of  c hoofing  for 
t he mj elves  a  fuccejjor ,  naming  the  popey  and  grantin'?  i;u 
vefliture  to  the  bifops. 

ifthatde-  Mura  tori  and  fonie  others  have  controverted  the  au- 
xounter-  thenticlty  of  this  decree,  an  extra#  of  which  is  found  in 
/ieit.  Giatian ;  but  it  has  been  oblervTed,  that  though  the 
form  may  be  falfe,  yet  the  fubftance  of  it  may  be  true, 
as  Luitprand  gives  the  fame  account  conformably  to  the 
act  itfelh— The  collection  of  Golbajhtsy  fays  Mr.  PfefFel, 
is  filled  with  fimilar  laws  and  corf  tuitions  y  the  jubftance  of 
_wkicn  is  incontefhbly  true ,  and  yet  they  are  plain  forgeries . 
New  re-  ^  Scarce  had  the  emperour  quitted  Italy,  when  the  Ro- 
Romans  mans  mutinied  and  drove  out  John  XIII.  who  had  been- 
puniihed.  elected  in  pretence  of  the  imperial  commiflioners  after 
tiie  death  of  Leo  VIII.  Otho,  juftly  provoked,  return¬ 
ed  a  fourth  time,  and  feverely  puniihed  the  feditious. 
He  banifhed  the  confuls,  hanged  the  tribunes,  and  cauf- 
ed  the  governour  of  Rome  to  be  whipped  through  the 
flreets.  We  fee  that  the  ancient  dignities  ftill  fubfifted 
nominally  y  vain  food  for  the  pride  of  a  people  equally 
weak  and  turbulent. 


Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperour,  had  acknowledged 
thoagaiSi  fide,  and  betrothed  his. daughter  to  the  German 

the  qrnperour’s  fon  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  caufed  the 
am  ballad  ours  to  be  alfaninated  who  were  to  condudthe 
pnneefs.  Vvqr  was  then  kindled  j  the  Germans  attack¬ 
ed  La  Puglia  and  Calabria  y  a  Greek  army  was  beaten, 
and  the  notes  of  the  prifoners  cut  off ;  after  which  they 
were  lent  back  to  Conlfantinople.  jMicephorus  having 
been  murdered  by  his  fubjeds,  John  Zimifces,  his  fuc- 
ceffor,.  concluded  peace  with  Otho,  ceding  to  him  the 
death,  lord  111  ip  of  Capua.  Otho  died  in  973.  His  furname 
ot  Great  was  not  the  homage  of  flattery,  but  a  tri¬ 
bute  to’ his  merit. 
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This  prince,  who  imitated'  Charlemagne  in  his  enter- H.w.san 
nrifec  like  him  too  was  a  lover  of  letters ,  and  }  otchirie- 
’  "rfu-fon  of  his  brother  Bruno,  archbithop  of  Cologne,  m,E», 
he  formed  the  fcheme  of  eftabhthing  a  kind  of  academy. 

Semagne,  he  had  very  much  a.  heart  he  con- 
verfion  of  the  barbarians,  whom  he  was  defirou 
duino-  and  founded  feveral  bilhoprics  in  the  North, 
where  Chriftianity  was  (hooting  forth  branches  Whe-  h.™* 
ther  it  was  owing  to  the  devotion  then  in  vogue,  or  to  b 
policy,  he  made* the  clergy  of  Germany  too  powerfo  ,  erfui. 

L  bellowing  on  them  dutch.es  and  counties,  with  ne 
privileges  of  the  other  lords  or  princes.  But  to  counter¬ 
balance  this  power,  he  eftablilhed  avowees,  who  weie 
be  named  by  the  emperour,  and  (hare  the  government 
with  the  prelates.  But  we  (hall  foon  find  them  rid 
themfelves  of  thefe  avowees.  Otho,  like  Charlemagne, 
cither,  did  not  fee  clearly  enough  into  futurity,  or  was 

hurried  away  by  circumftances. 

Hereditary  fiefs,  another  fource  of  d.forders  were  Heredity 

almoft  univerfally  eftablilhed  in  Germany,  ihe  cm  ftablUh_ 
Perour  caufed  one  of  the  mod  important  queft.ons  that  ed. 
can  exercife  the  fagacity  of  civilians  to  be  decided  by  a 
duel  It  was  whether  reprefentation  ought  to  proceed  Right  ©C 
f„  a  direS  •  if,  for  example,  a  grandfon,  being  the  gg** 
reprefentative  of  the  fon,  ought  to  fucceed  in  preference  ddedb,  a 
to  his  uncles.  The  claim  of  the  nephews  prevailed, 
becaufe  their  champion  was  yiftorious  ;  and  the  law 
ftiU  fubfifts.  In  the  following  reign  it  was  ordained  by  « 
diet  that  doubtful  caufes  ibould  no  longer  be  dete  ¬ 
nu  ed  by  oath,  but  by  duel.  At  leaft,  cowards  left 
the  advantage  which  they  might  draw  from  perjury 

Otho  II.  was  only  eighteen  years  ot  age  when  he  iuc- 
ceeded  his  father,  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  elefted  in 
06  x  ;  a  precaution  necefiary  for  fecunng  t  «e  crov.n  ,n 
one  family.  His  youth  tempted  feme  rebellions,  which 
he  had  ftrength  enough  to  diffipate.  Rome,  by  the  t»«m» 
coramiffion  of  new  crimes,  opened  a  theatre  .or  the  cM 
play  of  his  juftice.  Crefcentius,  or  Cmcius,  fon .of:  tpe 
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unchade  Theodora,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  concubine 
of  John  X.  having  formed  the  projed  of  re-eftablifhing 
the  Roman  republic,  ftirred  up  the  people,  and  threw 
Benedict  VI.  into  prifon,  where  he  perifhed  ;  upon 

popes^d  whicb>  the  k&ious  eleded  Benedid  VII.  Another 
iadion  eleded  Boniface  VII.  and  a  third,  John  XIV, 
who  was  murdered  by  Boniface.  Thefe  crimes  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  hidonansf 
differ  both  in  names  and  dates.  He  who  is  flyled  pope 
by  one  is  called  antipope  by  others. 

In  the  lad  epocha  I  fpoke  of  the  war  with  France  for 
the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  Otho,  by  a  judicious 
droke  of  policy,  fhared  with  king  Lothaire’s  brother. 
After  the  conclufion  of  this  war,-  the  emperour  paid  a 
vifit  to  Rome,  and  quelled  the  feditious.  He  after¬ 
wards  attempted  to  wred  Calabria  from  the  Greeks  7 
but  the  Saracens,  who  were  in  alliance  with  them,  cut 
his  army  in  pieces,  He  died  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
making  new  preparations. 

His  fon  Otho  III.  who  was  already  elected,  fttcceeded 
him  at  the^age  of  three  years.  The  grandmother  and 
news  the  mother  difputed  the  authority  with  each  other,  and 
Rome! at  Germany  was  vexed  with  a  tempeduous  regency.  Fac¬ 
tions  were  foon  renewed  at  Rome,  where  the  popes  and 
clergy  acted  in  the  fame  fcandalous  manner  as  before  ; 
and  Crefcentius  kindled  a  general  conflagration  by  his 
fanatic  zeal  for  liberty.  John  XV.  called  in  the  empe¬ 
rour,  and  Otho  appeared  in  Italy  in  996.  The  pope 
being  dead,  he  fubdituted  in  his  place  Gregory  V.  a 
near  relation  of  his  own,  by  whom  he  caufed  himfelf  to 
be  crowned.  Crefcentius  did  not  Fail  to  drive  out  frhis 
pontiff,  and  fubdituted  another  under  the  name  of  John 
XVI,  dill  perfuading  the  Romans  that  they  were  free. 

At  la  ft  But  in  998  Otho  entered  Rome,  befieged  the  caftle 

pumflied  Angelo,  in  which  the  rebel  had  Ihut  himfelf  up, 

othoiir.  carried  it  by  aiTault,  or,  according  to  others,- entered  it; 
by  capitulation,  and,-  in  fhort,  cut  off  the  head  of  CreP 
cent  ms,-  The  Romans  had  put  out  their  antipope’s 
.  .  •  eyesV 
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Gregory  V.  carried  his  revenge  fo  far  as  to  nuk. 

In m' ride  through  the  ftreets  on  an  als,  with  the  animal  s 
1  “f  in  his  hand"  We  may  judge  of  the  manners  of  t  ne 

reople  by  thofe  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  wno,  un¬ 
happily  hurried  away  by  the  torrent  of  that  peiveue  age, 
pave  them  the  ftrength  of  contagious  example. 

&  We  here  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  hiftory.  0  L  ®efs  of 
are  confounded,  they  have  no  diftingmi 
and  offer  us  almoft  no  mtereftsng  detail;  which  ofc 
us  only  to  hint  the  principal  tafts  til 1  ^  ^  re 

events,  a  particular  narration  of  which  will  be  moie 
nleafin?-.  Thefe  firft  fteps  are  neceflary  to  conduct  u, 
fnto  the  plains  enriched  by  culture.  YVe  fhall  con- 
ftantly  find  in  our  way  feme  fruits  fit  to  be  gatheied, 
and  then  particulars  will  become  uteiul. 

CHAP.  II. 

1-b'oh  Capet  dethrones  Charlemagne's  P  often!}  m  France.— 

&  Robert.— Henry  I. 

H  I L  E  the  houfe  of  Saxony  was  in  poffeffion  9 ^ 

w  w  of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  had  been  on-  ctdeflt. 
numbered  from  the  French  empire,  the  houie  ot  0^0 
Charlemagne  loft  the  crown,  which  was  now  nttle  m  the 
«  «pty  title.  The  death  of  k-g  Lotha.m  was 
foon  followed  by  that  of  his  fon  Louis  V.  and  Hu  . 

Capet,  as  eminent  for  his  merit  as  his  birth  and  . 
power,  feized  the  opportunity  of  appropriating  to  him- 
felf  that  crown  which  had  been  worn  by  his  grandLti  . 
Robert,  and  his  grand  uncle  Eudes.  Charles >  ckine  o, 
Lorraine,  Lothaire’s  brother,  was  the  heir  by  blood  , 
but  his  being  vafial  to  the  emperour  appeared  lufficiem 
reafon  for  his  exclufion  ;  he  was  cried  down  as  a  mean 
fpirited  wretch,  unworthy  of  his  birth,  and  a  traitoi  to 

his  country. 
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How  he  .  Hugh  had  brought  over  the  clergy  and  the  monks  td 
cd  Ik?1"’  hls  'interefts,  by  renouncing  the  abbeys  which  he  had 
clergy  and  inherited  from  his  father.  An  excefs  of  real  or  apparent 
monks.  devotion  for  the  relics,  gained  their  luffrages  and  the 
veneration  of  the  people.  St.  Riquier,  whole  fhrine  he 
had  carried  barefooted,  was  affirmed  to  have  promifed 
him  the  crown  ;  and  this  report,  which  was  purpofely 
%  fpread,  paved  the  way  for  it.  At  laft,  addrefs  joined 

aif  urated  *orce  &ave  faccefs  to  his  ambition.  He  caufed 
hi  pTeju-  himfelf  to  be  acknowledged  in  an  aflembly  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  be  confecrated  at  Reims,  and  had  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  join  his  fon  Robert  with  him.  Charles  entered 
the  kingdom  and  feized  Laon,  and  afterwards  Reims, 
by  the  treachery  of  archbifhop  Arnolph,  his  uncle  ;  but 
being  betrayed  by  the  bifliop  of  Laon,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  and  died  in  prifon  in  992. 

The  trial  of  Arnolph  of  Reims,  fo  ungrateful  to  his 
of  Refms,  benefador,  to  a  king  whom  he  had  acknowledged,  and 
traitor  to  to  whom  he  had  fworn  fealty,  now  took  up  the  atten- 
the  kmg*  tion  of  the  ftate.  .  A  council  was  affembled  to  try  him* 
Difputes  Elis  partizans  maintained,  that  his  caufe  ought  to  be 
ingVhe  carried  before  the  pope;  but  the  contrary  was  proved  by 
pope’s  ju-  Arnolph  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  moll  refpedable  bifhops 
in  the  kingdom.  Arter  giving  a  lively  pidure  of  the 
fcandals  with  which  the  Holy  See  was  difgraced,  he 
adds  If  the  pope  be  commendable  for  his  knozvledge  and 
virtue ,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  ;  fill  lefs  ought 
zve  to  fear  him ,  if  he  be  mijled  by  ignorance  or  pajfion .  At 
laft  it  was  agreed,  that  the  council  had  power  to  judge 
him ;  and  the  king  came  in  perfon,  in  order  to  prefs  the 
lentence.  1  he  criminal  threw  himfelf  humbly  at  his 
feet,  divefted  himfelf  of  the  marks  of  IRs  dignity,  and 
gave  in  his  ad  of  dilmiffion  ;  upon  which,  Hugh  pro¬ 
mifed  to  fpare  his  life,  if  he  committed  no  crime  worthy 
•of  being  punifhed  by  the  Jword.  The  famous  Gerbert 
was  put  in  his  room. 

archbifho  Gerbert,  a  man  of  low  birth,  who  was  rai fed  by  his 
ofCReun0s!  genius,  had  been  a  monk  of  Aurillac,  but  being  expofed 

to 
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j  to  the  jealous  hatred  of  his  brethren  in  the  cldifter,  whom 
he  defpifed,  retired  into  Spain,  where  he  had  ftudied  the 
j  fciences  of  the  Arabians.  Being  a  mathematician  and 
!  philofopher,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  forcerer  by  the 
common  people  ;  but  he  had  made  his  way  into  courts, 

|  and  become  preceptor  to  Otho  III.  and  afterwards  to 
Robert,  fon  of  Hugh  Capet  ;  the  king  could  not  reward 
him  more  fuitably,  than  by  bellowing  on  him  the  arch- 

bifhopric  of  Reims. 

His  fortune  and  merit  making  him  an  objedt  of  envy,  IJ^v. 

!  fome  bithops  wrote  to  John  XV.  that  the  depofition  of  ^pof*  ° 

,  Arnolph  was  null,  becaufe  it  was  made  without  the  him. 

|  pope’s  confent.  This  reafon  appeared  decifive;  andnot- 
withftanding  the  refpe&ful  remonftrances  of  the  king,  he 
did  not  fcruple  to  put  all  the  prelates  who  aflifted  at  the 
|  council  under  an  interdict.  Then  Gerbert,  giving  way 
to  his  natural  warmth  of  temper,  wrote  an  invedtive  a- 
|  gainft  the  pope,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  archbifhop 
!  of  Sens. — Let  us  not  give  room  to  our  adverfaries  to  believe ,  His  letter 
I  that  the  priefthood  is  fo  muck  under  the  dominion  of  one  man ,  aps0aple.ftthe 
!  that ,  fhould  he  fuffer  him f elf  to  be  corrupted ,  or  feduced  by 
money,  favour , fear ,  or  ignorance,  none  coidd  enjoy,  the  epifco - 
pal  dignity  without  employing  the  like  methods  to  gain  his  ap¬ 
probation.  John  XV.  was  the  ftrongeft  ;  and  the.  court 
wanted  to  keep  fair  with  him,  becaufe.  he  likewife  at¬ 
tacked  the  marriage  of  king  Robert  with  Bertha.  He 
I  fent  a  legate  to  give  orders,  and  to  hold  councils.  Ar- 
nolph  was  re-eftabliilied  and  Gerbert  depofed  ;  but  the 
firft  remained  in  prifon  till  the  death  of  Hugh  Capet ; 
and  the  fecond,  having  found  an  afylum  with  Otho  III. 

1  his  pupil,  became  archbilhop  of  Ravenna,  and  afterwards 
pope,  by  the  name  of  Silveller  II. 
i  When  Robert  had  fucceeded  his  father,  he  found 
\  himfelf  the  more  expoled  to  the  enterprifes  of  the  court  V.  annuls 
j  of  Rome,  as  he  joined  to  a  weak  character  a  fcrupulous  ^gR#- 
!  and  ignorant  devotion.  The  church  had  extended  the  marriage. ] 
degrees  within  which  marriage  was  unlawful,  to  the  fe- 
venth.  He  was  fourth  coufin  to  his  wife  Bertha,  for 
Vol.  III.  K  '  whom 
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whom  he  had  a  tender  affe&ion,  and  their  marriage  had 
been  authorized  by  feveral  bifhops.  Gregory  V.  under¬ 
took  to  annul  it,  and  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  with¬ 
out  examining  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  or  even  hearing 
the  parties,  in  the  rnoft  arbitrary  manner  published  a 
thundering  decree,  ordering  the  king  and  queen  to  fc- 
parate  under  pain  of  excommunication  ;  and  laying  un¬ 
der  an  interdict  all  the  biihops  who  were  accomplices 
of  their  pretended  crime,  until  they  thould  come  and 
give  (atisfaftion  to  the  Holy  See. 

Effeasof  Robert,  being  reftrained  by  conjugal  tendernefs,  did 
thrfnce’sd  not  ma^e  hafte  t0  comply,  but  reckoned  himfelf  excom- 
excommu*  muntcated.  According  to  the  account  of  cardinal  Pe- 
mcation.  ^  £>amieii-,  the  courtiers  avoided  all  Correspondence 
with  him  ;  only  two  domeftics  continued  their  fervices  5 
and  their  fuperflition  went  fa  far,  as  to  purify  by  fire 
the  plate  which  he  made  ufe  of  at  table.  This  credu¬ 
lous  author  adds,  that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  monfter  with  the  neck  and  head  of  a  goofe  ;  an  evi- 
He  fub-  dent  punifhment  of  her  incefl  :  and  Robert,  converted 
5nks-  by  this  prodigy,  or  rather  dreading  a  revolt,  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  terrours  of  fuperftition,  divorced  Bertha,  and 
married  Conftance,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Arles ;  and 
thus  gave  himfelf  a  tyrant,  inftead  of  the  amiable  fpoule 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs.  Gregory  likewife  o- 
bliged  him  to  reftore  Arnolph  to  the  See  of  Reims. 
What  do  not  thefe  ft  range  fcenes  prognofticate  ?  We 
fnall  foon  fee  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  fpread  a  con¬ 
flagration  through  Europe,  fhake  all  the  thrones,  and 
break  the  flrongeft  bonds  of  fociety. 

He  refufes  Yet  Robert  might  have  become  fovereign  of  the 
the  crown  p0peSj  hac]  pe  been  endowed  with  ambition  and  vigour. 
of  lTaly'  After  the  death  of  Henry  II.  fucceffor  of  Otho  III.  laft 
emperour  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  the  Italians,  difguft- 
ed  with  the  German  dominion,  offered  him  their  crown 
and  empire  ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  retufe  them. 
The  houfe  of  Franconia  fucceeded  that  of  Saxony,  in 

the  perfaa  of  Conrad  II.  whole  reign  begun  in  1024. 

Under 
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Under  that  of  Henry  II.  Ardoirt  marquis  of  Ivree  faults 
had  borne  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  fupported  the 
war  aoainft  the  Gefman  monarch.  Pavia  declared  for 
the  one,  Milan  for  the  other  $  and  an  implacable  hatred 
broke  Oilt  between  thefe  two  cities.  All  Europe  was 
filled  with  factions ;  but  they  raged  no  where  with  fuch 
violence  as  in  Italy;  It  may  be  believed,  that  the  tern- 
pelt  nous  {fate  of  Rome,  divided  between  the  emperours, 
the  popes,  and  the  love  of  liberty,  let  all  the  left  m  mo¬ 
tion,  or  gave  additions!  activity  to  the  national  ttirbu- 

lenre 

To  return  to  Robert,  his  fecond  marriage  was  afource 
of  mortifications  and  unhappinefs.  Queen  Conftance  by  hi3 
domineered  with  unfupportable  haughtinefs.  She  want- 
ed  to  regulate  the  fuccefiion  3  and,  not  loving  prince 
Henry,  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  fet  every  fpring  in  motion  to 
prevail  on  the  king  to  take  the  younger,  Robert,  for  his 
colleague.  Being  provoked  at  his  lefuial,  the  peifecuted 
the  two  brothers,  who  were  united  in  the  ftrifteft  friend- 
ilfiip,  and  made  them  take  tip  arms  againft  their  father* 
whole  will  was  almoft  always  regulated  by  hers.  Hap¬ 
pily  they  foon  returned  to  their  duty;  .  .  , 

Nothing  is  more  proper  to  give  an  idea  of  that  prin- 
cefs,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  general,  than  the 
affair  of  the  heretics  of  Orleans.  An  Italian  woman 
had  privately  broached  fome  new  opinions,  and  feduced 
a  number  of  people,  among  whom  were  fome  eeclefiaf- 
tics  of  reputation.  Their  herefy  attacked  the  dodtrmes 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  They  weie  leized,  ex¬ 
amined  in  a  council,  where  they  difputed  with  the  bifn- 
ops,  and  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  Gonftance 
was’ at  the  gate  of  a  church,  while  thefe  unhappy  creatures  Reel's 
were  palling  to  the  pile,  and  with  a  iwitch  iti  tick  out  cruelty  * 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  principal,  who  had  been  her  con- 
fefior.  She  applauded  herfelf  for  this  deed,  probably 
looking  upon  it  as  an  acf  of  zeal  and  virtue.-* 

Henry  I.  whom  Robert  cauftd  to  be  inaugurated 
unng  his  own  life,  iucceeded  him  in.  1031.  Gonftance  Uenry  h* 
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firmed  her  other  fon  againfl  that  brother,  whofe  friend 
he  had  till  then  fhewn  himfelf.  The  king,  who  was  at 
firft  a  fugitive  in  Normandy,  foon  after  quelled  the  fe- 
dition,  and  gave  the  dutcdiy  pf  Burgundy  to  the  rebel. 
The  moil  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  reign  is,  that 
he  married  for  his  fecond  wife  the  daughter  of  Jarodiflas, 
czar,  or  prince  of  Rufiia.  Tile  obftacles  to  marriage 
•were  fo  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  example  of  his  father 
fo  terrifying,  that  he  doubtlefs  thought  it  expedient  to 
fend  for  a  wife  to  that  unknown  Country,  that  he  might 
not  expofe  himfelf  to  the  rifk  pf  excommunication. 
Such  was  the  univerfal  confufionVin  civil  order,  that 
even  a  king  did  not  know  how  he  fhould  enter  into 
Wedlock ! 

Befides  this,  the  diforders  produced  by  anarchy  baffle 
defeription.  The  peace -  and  truce  of  God ,  which  were 
contrived  as  a  remedy,  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  evil. 
In  1033,  the  bifhops  publilhed  a  decree,  which  they 
pretended  was  dictated  by  divine  infpiration,  prohibit¬ 
ing  all  laymen  from  bearing  arms  from  that  time  forth, 
exacting  the  reftitution  of  an  ufurped  pofifeffion,  or  re¬ 
venging  the  death  of  their  relations ;  obliging  them  to 
pardon  murderers,  to  take  no  nourifhment  but  bread 
and  water  on  Fridays,  and  to  eat  no  Belli  on  Saturdays. 
Whoever  refufed  to  fwear  to  the  obfervation  of  thefe 
regulations,  was  to  be  excommunicated  and  deprived  of 
burial. 

A  tingle  bilhop  had  the  boldnefs  to  cenfure  this  ordi¬ 
nance.  He  reprefented,  that  the  ordering  of  peace  or 
war  was  the  peculiar  province  of  kings ;  that  the  requi- 
fition  of  fuch  an  oath  would  only  multiply  perjuries ; 
that  prudence  did  not  permit  the  impofition  of  obliga¬ 
tions  unfupportable  to  the  generality  :  but  he  was  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  enemy  of  peace,  till  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  the  others. 

However,  experience  foon  demonflrated  the  foundnefs 
of  his  advice.  After  a  lliort  fit  of  devotion,  private 
wars  and  violence  again  broke  out,  and  the  molt  feru- 
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toIous  neceffarily  became  their  viftims.  Every  petty 
lord  was  then  the  tyrant  of  his  own  lands,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  of  his  neighbours.  Every  great  lord  was  a  more 
formidable  tyrant.  Law  and  juftice  were  annihilated, 

and  every  thing  was  decided  by  arms. 

The  bifhops,  perceiving  the  inutility  of  their  cenfures,  iti» 
about  the  year  1040,  changed  the  peace  ot  God  into  a  intoa 
truce.  It  was  enafted,  that  from  Wednefday  evening  «-;- 
to  Monday  morning,  no  aft  of  violence  mould  be  com-  ufeiefs. 
milted,  under  pain  of  fine  and  excommunication.  1  his 
was  ftill  too  much,  and  the  time  was  fnortened  to  the 
interval  from  Saturday  evening  till  Monday  morning  ; 
fo  that  all  the  reft  of  the  week,  murder  and  robbery 
might  feem  to  be  authorized.  A  government  of  lava¬ 
ges  thews  nothing  fo  horrid  !  This  is  the  picture  of  the 
fituation  of  the  French  under  the  reign  of  Henry  1. 

•  which  did  not  end  till  1060.  Let  us  take  a  curfory 
view  of  the  other  nations,  of  which  it  will  be  tumcient 
at  prefent  to  have  a  general  notion. .  Vve  dia  l  every 
where  fee  the  fame  calamities  fpringing  from  the  lame 

caufes,  _ _ 

CHAP.  HI. 

England ,  Spain ,  the  Empire  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  Coiw 
Jiantinople,  during  the  two  laft  Epochas  after  Char¬ 
lemagne. 

ENGLAND.  , 

ROM  the  time  of  the  great  Alfred,  England  was 
■  every  day  lofingthe  fruits  of  his  admirable  inftitu-  Alfred 
lions,  which  were  prevented  from  taking  root  in  die  every  ^ 
kingdom  by  domeftic  troubles,  wars,  and  barbanlm.  dines  in 
His’fon  Edward  the  Elder  was  inceftantly  armed  againft  En*Un4, 
the  Danes.  Three  fons  of  Edward,  Athelftan,  Edmund 
J,  and  Edred,  reigned  in  fucceflion  with  very  little  tran¬ 
quillity.,  Under" the  laft,  the  monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Benedict  were  eftablilhed  ns  reformers,  attacked  the 

clergy 


F 
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The  Be-  clergy  and  the  other  monks,  whole  irregularities  were 
became^5  Public  >  governed  the  king  ;  occafioned  a  revolt  againft 
too  pow-  Edwy  his  fucceffor,  who  did  not  obferve  the  fame  con- 
prfi^i there  .  becarne  more  powerful  under  Edgar,  whofe  vir¬ 
tues  they  have  extolled,  though  they  were  ftained  with 
many  fpots ;  and  in  a  manner  reigned,  under  the  name 
Owed  of  Edward  the  Martyr.  The  celebrated  abbot  Dun* 
Soothe  ftan>  bifhop  of  Worcefter  and  London,  as  well  as  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  poflefilng  thefe  three  Sees  at  once, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  faint,  was  the  foul  of  all  the 
meafures  taken  in  favour  of  the  monks,  to  which  he 
united  the  glory  and  fervice  of  God.  The  amazing 
afcendency  he  procured  them,  ferved  to  increafe  the 
power  aflumed  by  the  Romifti  court. 

This  was  not  the  method  to  repuife  the  Danes,  who 
renewed  their  irruptions  in  991,  Ethel  red,  a  prince, 
who  had  neither  genius  nor  courage,  inflamed  their  avi¬ 
dity  by  purchafing  their  retreat,  Sweno  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Olave  king  of  Norway,  fell  upon  England, 
gained  a  battle,  and  for  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  fiver  fold  a  difgraceful  peace,  which  was  a  prelude 
Theyfut?- to  new  hoftilities.  The  Englifh,  like  the  generalty  of 
kin  dom  0^er  Germans,,  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
valour,  and  that  love  of  liberty  which  defied  death, 
Canute  They  fubmitted  to  Sweno  in  1013,  Canute  tjbe  Great, 
veignsa?  (jIS  f°n>  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1017,  (Lengthened 
^er  sweno  his  power,  conquered  Norway,  and  was.  mailer  of  three 
kingdoms.  He  ended  his  reign  in  the  exercifes  of  de¬ 
votion,  went  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  built  feveral 
churches  in  England,  His  two  fons  Harold  and  Ca- 
nute  II.  did  not  fupport  his  reputation.  Their  reign 
was  fhort.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  in.  1041,  the 
Cdwya  Englifh  fliook  off  the  foreign  yoke,  and  called  in  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeflbr,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  royal  houfe, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Normandy.  This  monarch 
governed  weakly.  Having  rendered  his  bed  barren  by 
a  rath  vow  of  chaftity,  he  left  England  a  prey  to  the 
ambition  of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  as  will  be  feeg 
in  the  following  Epocha,  SPAIN. 
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SPAIN. 


SP  AIN,  more  difiurbed  than  England,  prints  oruy 

,  ronful'ed  Icene  of  great  diforders,  petty  wars  and  petty 
t  -  .  rpi  f'i  n a i q c  Pi iy  upon  tliemieK es  a 

revolutions.  1  he  Chriitians  a.ew  up 

Mahomet  idii1  in'  their  dtfcourfe  ;  which ’was  prohibited 
K  Ih-UwA  under  pain  of  death.  A  bilhop,  who  was  a 
San  of  fcnfe,  in  vain  declared,  that  they  who  came 
man  curfe  Mahomet  were  not  to  be  looked 

U  ^  did  a  council,  which  Manana 

treats  as  fpurious,  prohibit  this  excels  of  zeal ;  nume¬ 
rous  inftances.  of  it  ftill  happened,  and  they  were  cele- 

brated  as  heroic  actions.  .  -fhnnrWl  b v  Pc- 

The  feeble  kingdom  of  the  Mfur'as’ftS?nS  tM  Go- 
Uo-in”  the  only  flip  remaining  of  the  flock  o  _ 
thtr  kinls,  was  increafed  by  the  valour  and  wifdotn  of 
Alphonfo  III.  furnamed  the  Great.  Garcias  Nimenes 
of  French  extraction,  at  the  fame  time  founded  the 
l-lnodom  of  Navarre,  which  afterwards  became  the  molt 

However,  the  Moors  or  Arabians  were  M  n  & - 
Portugal,  Murcia,  Andalufia,  Valencia,  Gienada,  1 
tofa  and  the  inland  provinces,  to  the  other  fide  of  the 

m«Ams  of  Saragoffi,  and  M>,  '  *>  ** 
than  three  fourths  ol  Spam,  and  the  molt  HrtiL  part 

“a  '.ZKf  their  nobility  l,ad  M  to  too  great  a 
height  of  power,  and  affected  independence,  fo  that  the 
foverei°n  was  obliged  to  be  in  a  continual  ftruggle*  w  th 
Z  fubje&s  :  bufthe  Chriftians  were  fearedy be  te 
union  Though  always  at  war  with  t.*e  Moors,  t  y 
“  prey  to  mutual  kfcorit.  .Tim  te.gn  of A pho.lo 
the  Great  was  filled  with  confpiracies  and  revolts.  Hi 
own  wife  and  his  two  fons  rebelled  againft  him  > ™  {  - 
vour  of  the  deleft  of  whom,'  Garcias,  he  abdicated  he 
crown,  and  even  generoufly  fought  under  his  comn  a‘fo- 
This  monarch  died  in  9x2,  with  the  renown  o  . 
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We  have  of  his  writing  a  chronicle,  which  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  reign  of  Wamba. 

Another  Spanifh  hero,  Ramirez  II.  king  of  Leon  and 
the  Afturias,  in  938,  gained  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Semencas  over  the  Moors,  of  whom  fourfcore  thoufand 
are  reported  to  have  been  flain.  In  a  pilgrimage  to 
Compofteila,  he  had  vowed  to  St.  James,  that  if  he  was 
victorious,  each  of  his  fubjeCts  fhould  annually  pay  to 
that  church  a  certain  quantity  of  corn.  The  church 
was  enriched,  and  the  name  of  St.  James  became  the 
Spanifh  cry  ot  war.  We  find  in  all  countries  instances 
fimilar  to  this,  and  in  all  countries  they  have  infpired  a 
confidence,  which  has  on  fome  occalions  produced  great 
fuccefs. 

Meantime,  the  brave  Almanzor,  viceroy  of  Cordova, 
a  celebrated  enemy  of  the  Chriftians,  routed  them  with 
great  flaughter  in  995,  took  Leon  by  affault  in  the  fob 
lowing  year,  afterwards  hacked  Compofteila,  and  pillaged 
the  treafury  of  St.  James,  the  gates  of  which  he  caufed 
to  be  carried  to  Cordova  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  van- 
quifhed.  An  epidemic  diftemper  having  forced  him  to 
retire,  the  Chriftians,  not  doubting  that  heaven  was  re¬ 
venging  their  caufe,  at  laft  joined  their  forces,  and  de¬ 
feated  Almanzor  in  998.  That  general,  who  is  faid  to 
have  vanquifhed  them  in  more  than  fifty  battles,  and 
joined  political  virtues  to  military  heroifm,  who  governed 
the  Jews  and  Chriftians  with  the  fame  equity  as  the 
Muflblmen,  could  not  furvive  his  defeat,  and  buffered 
himfelf  to  die  of  hunger. 

o 

A  few  years  after,  two  Moori fh  lords  difputed  the 
throne  of  Hiffem  II.  laft  king  of  the  blood  of  Abdera- 
man.  1  he  counts  of  Barcelona  and  Urgello,  with  three 
bifhops,  took  arms  in  favour  of  one  of  the  competitors, 
and  the  three  bifhops  were  killed  in  battle.  What 
could  be  the  motive  that  induced  thefe  Chriftians  to 
unite  with  infidels,  notwithftanding  the  hatred  of  their 
religion  r  It  was  doubtlefs  a  defire  of  profiting  by  their 
civil  wars ;  perhaps,  too,  it  might^be  caufed  by  their 


tafte 
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tafte  for  chivalry,  and  paffion  for  adventures,  which  the 
examDle  of  the  Saracens  had  brought  into  talhion.  _ 

”  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Cordova  was  difmembered  by  the  ambition  of 
a  number  of  noblemen,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles,  ufurped  the  title  of  kings  Toledo,  Valencia, 
Saragofla,  Seville,  Orihuela,  almoft  all  the  great  towns 
had  independent  kings.  The  provinces  were  changed 
into  kingdoms,  which  multiplied  in  like  manner  among 
the  Chriftians.  Sancho,  king  of  Navarre,  furnamed 
the  Great,  becaufe  he  made  forne  conquefts  from  the 
Moors,  had  the  imprudence  to  divide  his  dominions 
among  his  four  fons.  There  were  kings  of  Leon,  o. 
Navarre,  of  Caftile,  and  of  Arragon.  1  hefe  fovereigns, 
who  fprung  from  the  fame  flock,  became  enemies ;  the 
fruit  naturally  to  be  expefted  from  partition.  In  a 
word,  the  ancient  hiftory  of  Spain  becomes  lefs  lnterelt- 
ing,  and  more  obfcure,  as  the  country  was  fubdivided 
among  a  greater  number  of  fovereigns,  whofe  intei  efts 
were  interwoven  with  each  other.  We  fcarce  find  any 
thin°-  b  it  but  a  confufed  mafs  of  crimes,  which  m 
other  countries  were  produced  by  difcord,  and  attended 

with  more  important  confequences.  .  .. 

One  thing  highly  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  while 
the  people  were  every  where  reduced  to  flavery,  and 
groaned  under  oppreffion,  the  nobility  of  Arragon  pro¬ 
cured  for  them  important  privileges  in  that  country,  in 
order  to  form  a  powerful  party  againft  the  fovereign. 
The  Ricos  Hombres ,  eledted  by  the  people,  were  a  tribu¬ 
nal  very  formidable  to  the  crown.  _  The  grand  judiciary 
was  at  their  head,  wno  adminiftered  tlw  i  to 
•  the  king,  and,  presenting  a  drawp  lword  to  his  heart, 
pronounced  the  following  words:  Ad,  w  10 
equals,  conjiitute  you  our  lord  and  king,  on  condition  that 
you  maintain  our  privileges  and  liberties ;  if  ot  Lerwife, 
\wt.  In  cafe  the  privileges  were  violated,  the  judicial  y 
had  a  right  to  fummon  him  before  the  dates  general, 
find  caufe  bin;  to  be  depofeci  He  was  the  interpreter 
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*n<5  arbiter  of  the  laws,  and  fupreme  judge.  Afterwards, 
in  1461,  a  tribunal  was  eroded  by  the  nomination  of 
the  dates,  in  cafes  of  necefhty,  to  judge  the  grand  judi¬ 
ciary.  Ephori  became  requifite.  This  office  did  not  " 
begin  to  lofe  its  authority  till  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  at 
prefent  it  is  merely  titular. 

The  EMPIRE  of  the  ARABIANS. 

Difocmis  THE  great  empire  of  the  Arabians  likewife  felt  the 
thelm-  revolutions  produced  by  war  and  difcGrd,  which  fooner 
pi  re  ot  the  or  later  overturn  the  bed  edablifhed  thrones.  After 
Arabians.  ^yatj^  wj10  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  glory  of  the  califats  began  to  decline.  Under 
a  fucceffion  of  weak  or  wicked  fovereigns,  the  gover- 
nours  fhook  off  the  yoke  of  authority.  Algiers,  Tunis, 
and  Tripoli,  formed  feparate  dates.  The  diforders  were 
increafed  by  religious  quarrels,  which  put  arms  into  the 
Seaaf  the  hands  of  the  ambitious.  The  feed  of  the  Fatimites  k 
latmntes.  aga*n  fprung  up  wjjth  all  the  fury  of  fanaticifm,  and 

Califs  of  founded  a  new  empire-  in  Egypt.  Cairo,  its  capital, 
became  at  the  fame  time  the  feat  of  a  calif,  and  a  place 
of  Hounding  trade. 

a  third  Another  fet  of  fanatics,  .who  thought  that  the  relaxa- 
Africa?  b°n  introduced  into  the  Mahometan  religion  dood  in 
need  of  a  reformation,  giving  themfelves  up  to  the 
tranfports  of  enthufiafm,  drew  on  a  perfecution  and  ana¬ 
themas  which  helped  to  drengthen  their  party.  They 
revolted,  gained  fome  vi&ories,  and  took  poiTeflion  of 
the  wedern  coad  of  Africa.  At  lad  their  chief,  unitin"  ' 
the  facerdotal  with  the  royal  dignity,  under  the  title  of 
Miramolin,  governed  this  new  empire,  which  was  fepa- 
rated  from  an  immenfe  body. 

ThcTurks  The  califs  of  Bagdad  had  taken  into  their  pay  the 
by  the  ca-  Turks,  or  Turcomans,  defeended  from  the  Huns,  a 
lifsof  Tartar  nation,  who  breathed  only  war  and  conqued, 
foonftrip-  Thefe  auxiliaries  feized  the  opportunity  of  fubduing  the 
pea  them  people  whom  they  had  come  to  defend,  They  made 
4«ninious  t  hem  1  el ves 


* 
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herttfelves  matters  of  the  provinces  of  Afia,  -  deprived 
he  cdifs  of  the  royal  authority,  while  they  reverenced 
heir  pontifical  dignity,  for  they  prudently  conformed  to 
:  «  religion  of  the  country,  Several  ftatei  were  ionned 
under  monarchs  who  bore  the  title  of  fultans,  and  ic- 
reived  the  inveftiture  from  the  calns,  but  took  care :  to 
Prevent  them  from  affuming  too  much  authority.  1  ne 
Sovereign  pontiff,  about  the  middle  ot  the  eleventh  cen, 
tuw.  was  already  in  the  lame  condition  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  kings ;  his  power  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  tne 
number  of  his  vafials  increafed. 

EMPIRE  of  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE  Conftantinopolitan  empire,  now  verging  to  its 
ruin,  (till  prefents  us  with  a  fpedtacle  of  weakneis,  tolly, 
fuperftition,  crimes,  and  infurreftions.  Nicephoros, 
who,  as  we  mentioned  before,  dethroned  Irene,  was  an 
execrable  tyrant.  The  Saracens  wrefted  from  mm  tne 
ifle  of  Cyprus;  and  the  Bulgarians,  who  were  the 
fcourge  of  Thrace,  Hew  him  in  a  battle  in  8 x  i»  alter 

I'lviqo-  deft  roved  li  i  s  army. 

His  fon  Stauracius  made  himfelf  fo  contemptible 
from  the  moment  of  his  aeceffion,  that  he  was  obliged, 
in  confequence  of  a  general  revolt,  to  embrace  a  monat- 

X\c  lire, 

Michael  Rangabams  refufed  to  enter  into  a  ueaty 
with  the  Bulgarians,  because  a  monk  had  determined, 
that  he  could  not  with  a  fafe  continence  reftore tne  de- 
ferters.  The  Bulgarians  entirely  defeated  the  OreeKs  ; 
the  emperour  .efcaped  by  flight  ;  and  the  orncers,  fined 
with  indignation,  proclaimed  Leo. the  Armenian.  _ 

This  emperour  endeavoured  to  procure  the  king  ot 
the  Bulgarians  to  be  affaffinated  ;  who,  in  return,  pil¬ 
laged  the  fuburbs  of  Conftantinople.  The  emperour 
could  contrive  no  better  method  tor  favmg  the  itate, 
than  the  deftruction  of  idolatry,  that  is,  of  images, 

He  ordered  a  new  perfecution,  apd  was  myrcltied  m  a, 

church  in  the  year  820,  iiis 
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Michael  His  fucceffor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  at  firffc  tole* 
merer?”1-  ratec*  ^ie  w°rihip  °f  images,  but  he  changed  his  Cyftem, 
and  turned  perfecutor ;  he  even  wanted  to  introduce 
the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifti  fabbath,  and  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  paffover,  after  their  manner.  The  Saracens, 
taking  advantage  of  his  imbecility,  made  themfelves 
mailers  ot  the  ille  of  Crete  (now  Candia)  with  altnoft-  all 
Sicily,  and  invaded  La  Puglia  and  Calabria. 

refembies  Hnder  Theophilus,  though  a  prince  more  worthy  of 
Irene.  eS  the  throne,  the  perfecution  raged  with  double  the  fury, 
and  the  Saracens  extended  their  eonquefls.  After  his 
death,  the  emprefs  Theodora,  who  was  regent  during 
the  minority  of  Michael  III.  reflored  the  worfhip  of 
images,  as  had  been  done  by  Irene.  Being  afterwards 
defirous  of  converting  the  Manicheans  by  force,  Ihe 
caufed  thoufands.  of  them  to  be  maffacred,  and  thofe 
who  efcaped  death  lied  to  increafe  the  armies  of  the  Sa¬ 
racens;  thus,  from  fubje&s,  being  converted  into  enemies 
Michael  0f  the  empire.  Michael  confined  Theodora  in  a  con¬ 
vent,  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  every  fpecies  of  wicked- 
nefs ;  he  even  carried  his  impiety  fo  far  as  to  burlefque 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  At  lafl,  he  was  murdered 
in  867,  by  Bafilius,  whom  he  had  taken  for  his  colleague, 
and  imprudently  attempted  to  depofe. 

Eafiiius.  Bafilius,  formerly  a  mendicant,  found  himfelf  feated 
on  the  imperial  throne.  He  is  extolled  for  his  virtue 
and  juftice  ;  but  he  buffered  himfelf  to  be  duped  by  the 
celebrated  patriarch  Photius,  in  whom  he  repofed  entire 
confidence,  after  having  banifhed  him  ;  and,  employing 
his  fleet  in  building  a  church,  buffered  the  Saracens  to 
take  Syracufe. 

phUolo-  His  ^0n  ^eo  cornP°fed  fermons,  while  the  enemy  were 
pher.  ravaging  his  dominions  and  making  conquefls  :  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  furnamed  the  philofopher,  becaufe  he  loved 
Rudy,  and  favoured  learned  men. 


phyroge' 

netes. 


Conftan- 
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ConRantine  Porphyrogenetes,  fon  of  Leo,  whofe  reign 
began  in  912,  and  ended  in  959,  deferves  encomiums 


Men 
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\itAn  „f  tiie  firft  rank  were  profeffors  of  philofophy, 

rhetoric  ,  but  the  offers  of  the  emptre 

fucceeded  no  better  on  that  account. 

They  were  in  a  worfe  fituatio'n  under  Romanus,  on 
of  Conftantine,  who  poifoned  his  father,  and  was  a  ty- 

ralN-icephorusJPhocas  had  the  glory  of  vanquilhing  the 
Saracens,  from  whom  he  took  Ant.och  and l  feme  other 
places.  Yet  his  avarice  and  tyranny  made  him  detefted  , 
his  wife  headed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  and  he  was 

{bJohn  Zimifcesf  one  of  the  affaffins,  feized  the  empire 
This  monarch  defeated  the  Ruffians,  by  whom  11 
b»en  invaded,  at  Adrianople  and  Bulgaria.  The  eunuch 
Bafiiius,  his  great  chamberlain,  who  had  accumulate  • 
large  fortune  by  extortion,  dreading  left  he  fliould  be 
punilhed  and  ftripped  of  his  riches,  pouoned  this  valiant 
prince  in  976,  and  preferved  his  credit  under  BafiliusII. 

grandfon  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenetes. 

Bafiiius  was  only  a  formidable  warrior.  After  a  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Bulgarians,  he  caufed  the  eyes  of  near  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand  prifoners  to  be  put  out.  .  His  fubj efts, 
overwhelmed  -  with  taxes,  could  not  rejoice  at  his  victo¬ 
ries  ;  he  fought  for  himlelf,  not  for  them.. 

His  death"  was  followed  by  a  complication  of  crimes 
fo  black,  that  fcarce  any  example  of  them  can  be  found 
elfewhere.  The  princefs  Zoe,  daughter  of  Conftan¬ 
tine,  the  brother  and  colleague  of  Bafiiius,  had  married 
Romanus  Argyrus,  who  was. proclaimed  emperour  in 
1028.  Zoe,  conceiving  a  paffion  for  Michael  Paphia- 
gonianus,  a  man  of  low  rank,  poifoned  her  humand,  in 
order  to  beftow  the  crown  on  her  lover  ;  and  the  potion 
not  working  fpeedily  enough,  .  fhe  caufed  mm  to »  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  patriarch  of  ConftantinopL 
at  firft  ftarted  fome  objections  againft  the  marriage  of 
the  emprefs  with  Michael  j  but  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
of  gold  eafed  his  fcruples. 

T  r» 
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She  mar-  In  1041,  the  emperour  Paphlagonianus  died  i  fi  § 
phateCsfa'  ^onaftic  habit,  weighed  down  with  difeafes,  and  a  prey 
\vho  ba-  to  remorfe,  Zoe  gave  the  empire  and  her  hand  to 
nnhesher.  Michael  Calaphates,  fon  of  a  Ih ip  caulker  and  of  a  fitted 
of  the;  other  Michael,  in  hopes  that  he  would  only  be 
the  in  in  id  er  of  her  will  •  This  new  emperour,  jealous 
of  his  authority,  baniihed  her  to  an  ifland  ,*  but  the 
people  revolted  ;  the  emprels  was  brought  back  with 
His  eyes  her  lifter  Theodora,  and  the  eyes  of  Calaphates  were*pufc 
put  out.  out>  The  two  lifters  reigned  jointly  a  year,  and  enw 
Z06  mar-  ployed  themfelves  only  in  trifles.  At  laft,  the  people 
nomacims  belng  defirous '  of  a  prince,  Zoe  married  Conftantine 
her  old  Monomachus,  one  of  her  old  gallants,  and  caufed  the 
^al]ant*  crown  to  be  let  upon  his  head,  f 

sedition  This  new  emperour  negle&iog  his  wife  for  a  young 
agamft  m;ftrefSj  the  Greeks,  provoked  to  the  higheft  rage,  flop- , 
prince,  ped  him  in  a  procefhon,  and  declared,  that  they  would 
obey  none  but  the  two  einprefles  *  he  would  have  been 
torn.  in  pieces,  had  not  the  two  prin cedes  calmed  the 
mutineers.  Monomachus  increafed  the  weaknefs  of  the 
empire  by  his  rapacity,  The  frontier  provinces  were 
charged  with  their  own  defence  againft  the  barbarians* 
and  for  that  reafon  exempt  from  itlipofts  *  but  he 
obliged  them  to  pay  like  the  red,  and  took  the  care  of 


*['lie  fpirit 
of  fu per¬ 
dition  al¬ 
ways  pre* 
vails  in 
the  em¬ 
pire. 

1  faac 
Comne- 
nus  turns 
monk. 


their  defence  upon  himfelf.  But  notwirhftanding  thefe' 
provinces  were  taxed,  they  were  very  ill  defended, 

^  This  is  fufficient  to  (hew  the  date  of  Conftantinople  ? 
if  we  fometimes  meet  there  with  an  able  and  courageous 
prince,  we  always  find  the  fame  ruling  fpirit,  jfaac 
Comnenus,  one  of  the 'bed  emperours,  proclaimed  in 
1057,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  monks,  by  applying 
the  fuperfiuity  of  their  riches  to  the  exigences  of  the 
public.  The  monks  exclaimed,  impiety,  facrilege  i 
The  emperour,  being  ill,  owing  to  a  dill  from  his  horfe, 
gave  himfelf  up  to  devotion,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of 
Conftantine  Ducas,  in  order  to  put  on  the  monadic 
habit,  in  1059. 


Ducas> 
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Ducas,  from  a  too  great  defire  of  peace,  abandoned 
the  provinces  to  the  ravages  of  the  Turks.  He  mace 
his  three  fens  emperours,  and  left  the  government  to 
their  mother  Eudofia,  on  condition  that  the  (hould  pio- 
mife  never  to  marry,  which  die  was  obliged  to  do  m 
writing.  However,  (he  toon  took  a  refolution  to  mar¬ 
ry  Rom  anus  Diogenes,  whom  the  had  a  little  bemie 
condemned  to  death,  but  whole  good  mien  nad  made 
an  impreffion  on  her  heart.  Being  embarraffed  by  t,  . 
promife  which  was  •  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch,  in  order  to  recover  it,  (he  pretendeo  to  nx  her 
choice  on  one  of  his  relations  ;  upon  which  the  pa¬ 
triarch  approved  of  her  defign  to  marry  again,  and  with¬ 
out  lofs  of  time  returned  the  writing,  when  Eudoha 
immediately  efpoufed  Romanus,  and  procured  him  the 
empire.  Were  the  Greeks  of  that  age  in  any  relpcct 
fuperiour  to  the  barbarians  ?  Or  what  ufeful  informa¬ 
tion  could  we  gain  by  dwelling  upon  particulars  whic  i 

afford  no  variety  ? 
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.  CHAP.  IV. 

Sc'nihn.  of  the  Greeks. 

TH  E  febifm  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  completed 

about  this  time,  is  an  objedt  ot  cunofity  that  de-  t,us  f„p. 
ferves  a  place  in  hiftory,  independently  of  its  connexion  r^. 
with  religion.  In  order  to  follow  its  progrels,  it  will  be  tmsin. 
neceffary0 to  go  back  to  its  origin.  Ignatius,  patriarch 
of  Conftantinople,  having  been  depofed  in  858  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  was  fucceeded  by  Photius,  a  fim- 
pfe  layman,  of  illuftrious  birth,  fuperiour  genius,  and 
the  mod  learned  man  in  Europe  ;  but  or  a  dangerous 
charader,  intriguing,  crafty  and  hypocritical,  fometimes 
artfully  pliant,  at  others  haugntily  overbearing.  In  fix 
days  he  role  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch.  The  firft,  he 

was  made  a  monk,  which  among  the  Greeks  was  a  ne- 

ceflary 
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cefTary  requifite  for  promotion  in  the  church  ;  on  the 
fecond,  reader ;  on  the  third,  fubdeacon  ;  on  the  fourth, 
deacon  ;  after  that,  pried,  bifhop,  and  at  laft  patriarch. 

As  the  old  and  new  patriarchs  had  each  their  favour¬ 
ers,  whofe  quarrels  difturbed  the  public  peace,  Michael 
III.  add  refled  himfelf  to  pope  Nicholas  I.  who  was  over¬ 
joyed  at  being  conftituted  judge  of  the  Greek  church, 
as  he  was  of  thofe  of  the  Weft.  At  a  council  held  in 
S6i,  compofed  of  more  than  three  hundred  bilhops, 
in  which  two  legates  prefided  who  had  fuffered  them- 
felves  to  be  bribed,  the  depofition  of  Ignatius  and  the 
election  of  Photius  were  confirmed.  But  in  a  council 
at  Rome,  Nicholas,  after  annulling  the  fentence  palled 
at  Conftantinople,  excommunicated  Photius  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God ,  the  apojlles ,  all  the  faints ,  the  Jix  general 
councils ,  and  the  judgment  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  pronounced 
by  the  mouth  of  the  pope. 

Photius,  exafperated  at  this  rough  treatment,  held  a 
council  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  and  depofed  the 
pope,  and  aftumed  the  title  of  ecumenical  or  univerfal 
patriarch  ;  a  title  which  at  Rome  could  not  be  tole¬ 
rated.  According  to  the  fyftcm  which  had  been  con¬ 
trived  long  before,  he  pretended  that  the  primacy  had 
been  transferred  to  Conftantinople  when  it  was  made 
the  feat  of  the  empire.  He  formed  the  project  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  Greek  church  independent  of  the  Roman, 
and  to  decry  the  latter  by  accufations  capable  of  ftriking 
the  people  :  with  this  view,  he  objected  to  it  the  per- 
miftion  to  eat  cheefe  and  milk  in  the  time  of  Lent,  and 
charged  it  with  Manicheifm  for  impofing  celibacy  on 
the  priefts ;  but  his  principal  complaint  was  the  addition 
of  the  expreffion  filioque  to  the  creed,  which,  according 
to  him,  was  a  monftrous  impiety,  and  deftru&ive  of 
Chriftianity.  In  the  fame  manner  he  condemned  failing 
on  Saturday,  and  the  cuftom  of  clergymen  (having  their 
beards.  A  great  genius  would  doubtlefs  have  found 
lefs  frivolous  objects  of  cenfure,  had  he  not  wanted  to 
accommodate  himfelf  to  the  (hallow  apprehenfions  of 
the  vulgar.  Bafiiius, 
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■Bafilius,  the  murderer  and  fucceffor  of  Michael  III.  Bafilius 
fufpended  the  quarrel  by  reftoring  Ignatius  and  expelling 
Photius,  who  had  boldly  reproached  him  with  his  parri-  and  re- 
cide.  A  council  of  Conftantinople  (the  eighth  general  “°trfusJ6‘ 
council)  at  which  were  prefent  three  legates  from  Adrian 
II.  launched  againfl  him  the  ecclefiaftical  thunders. 

Peace  feemed  reftored  between  the  two  rival  churches  5 
but  it  could  not  laft,  becaufe  the  rivallhip  could  not  be 
deftroyed.  Self  intereft  occafioned  another  rupture. 

The  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  whofe  wife  was  a  Chriftian,  Diipute 
had  embraced  Chriftianity  ;  and  his  example,  according 
to  cuftom,  had  drawn  after  it  a  great  number  of  the  churches 
people.  Whether  Bulgaria  was  to  be  fubjed  to  the 
jurifdidion  of  the  pope,  or  that  of  the  patriarch  of  Con-  Bulgaria, 
ftantinople,  formed  the  fubjed  of  a  famous  difpute. 

The  council  of  Conftantinople  decided  in  favour  of  the 
patriarch ;  but  Adrian’s  legates  protefted  againft  the 
decifion,  and  his  fucceflor  John  VIII.  threatened  Igna- 
tius  with  excommunication  and  depofition,  if  he  did  Ignatius 
not  immediately  recall  the  priefts  and  bifhops  who  were 
employed  in  Bulgaria.  Yet  that  kingdom  had  been  dif-  cation, 
membered  from  the  Greek  empire.  Florae  was  dill  am¬ 
bitious  of  univerfal  dominion. 

Ignatius  dying,  and  Photius  having  recovered  his. The pope 
credit  at  court,  the  pope  having  need  of  Bafilius  (for  Photius  to 
the  Saracens  had  impofed  on  him  a  tribute  of  twenty  hve  ^  reft«r- 
thoufand  marks  of  filver)  every  thing  foon  changed  its  the  death 
appearance.  John  VIII.  refolved  to  acknowledge  Pho-  ®”sna- 
tius,  and  fent  legates  for  that  purpofe.  In  879,  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  near  four  hundred  biftiops  aftembled  at  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  folemnly  reftored  the  patriarch,  and  annulled  the 
decifions  of  the  other  councils,  by  which  lie  had  beea 
condemned.  The  pope  even  wrote  a  letter,  in  which 
he  fpoke  of  thofe  who  had  added  the  clau itfilloque  to  the 
creed  as  tranfgreflors. 

He  made  no  queftion  that  Photius  would  renounce 
Bulgaria  ;  but,  being  informed  of  the  coutrary,  had  re-  communi- 
courfe  to  thofe  arms  which  he  was  incefi'antly  employing, cates  him 
Vol.  III.  L  and  TmZ 
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and  fulminated  excommunications.  His  fucccfTors  rc* 
fufed  to  acknowledge  the  patriarch  who  was  banifhed 
by  Leo  the  philofopher,  and  at  his  death  left  the  feeds 
of  an  everlafting  fchifm,  where  we  cannot  too  much  la¬ 
ment  the  influence  of  party  fpirit  in  religious  matters. 

The  fatal  rupture  did  not  take  place  till  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  patriarch  Michael  Ceru* 
larius,  lefs  able  and  equally  ambitious  with  Photius,  un¬ 
dertook  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  of  the  popes.  He  publifh- 
ed  an  invedtive  again  ft  the  Latin  church,  fixing  on  minu¬ 
tiae,  and  turning  every  thing  into  a  crime.  To  feed  upon 
animals  ftrangled  or  unclean,  to  eat  flefli  on  Tuefdajv 
eggs  and  cheefe  on  Friday,  to  faft  on  Saturday,  to  ufe 
unleavened  bread  in  the  fervice  of  the  mats,  not  finging 
Alleluia  in  Lent,  according  to  him,  were  abominations. 
In  an  anfwer  compofed  at  Rome,  it  is  Paid,  that  the 
Latins  impofed  a  fevere  penance  on  whoever  ate  of  blood 
or  things  ftrangled,  except  in  cafes  where  they  rah  th’c 
rifle  of  dying  of  hunger.  But  Cerularius  was  much  mors 
animated  by  pafhon  than  prejudice,  and  fought  only 
pretences  to  varnifli  his  undertaking. 

The  hatred  of  the  patriarch  was  (till  more  provoked 
by  a  very  angry  letter  of  Leo  IX.  who  reproached  the 
Greeks  with  maintaining  more  than  fourfeore  and  ten 
herefies  condemned  by  the  Roman  church,  and  proved 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  by  the  chimerical  do¬ 
nation  of  Conftantine,  His  reafons  were  fcarce  better 
than  thofe  of  Cerularius.  Some  legates  being  fent  from 
Rome  to  Conflantincple,  the  patriarch  refuted  to  fee 
them  ;  upon  which  they  laid  on  the  altar  of  San£ta  So¬ 
phia,  in  1054,  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  bearing, 
that  Michael  and  his  followers  he  anathematized  zvith  the 
Simonlacs,  the  kereticSy  and  the  devil  and  his  angels,  if 
they  he  not  converted .  In  this  adl  the  Greeks  are  accul- 
ed  of  caftrating  their  guefls,  and  afterwards  making  them 
bifhops ;  of  faying  that  the  law  of  Mofes  is  curfed  ;  of 
oblerving  the  Jewifli  purifications ;  of  expunging  from 
the  creed  the  proceffion  from  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  of  per¬ 
mitting 
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mitting  the  prlefbs  to  marry,  and  obliging  them  to  wear 
long  beards  and  hair  j  in  a  word,  of  reviving  all  the  an¬ 
cient  hereheSr 

Cerularius  on  his  fide  anfwered  the  leagates  by  an  in-  Ceruiari* 
vedlive—  Impious  men ,  ijfuing  from  the  darknefs  of  the  Wefl, 
have  come  into  this  pious  city whence  the  orthodox  faith  fuits  the 
hath  fpread  through  the  whole  world,  and  endeavoured  to  Launs* 
corrupt  the  true  belief  by  the  diverfity  of  their  dotilrine . 

This  beginning  is  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  fhew  how  the 
fpirits  are  warmed  in  a  difpute,  when  men  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  moderation*  The  Greeks  entertained  a  fove-  The 
reign  contempt  for  the  Romans,  whom  they  looked  up-  j^deper* 
on  as  ignorant  barbarians  ;  were  filled  with  indignation  petua*. 
at  the  popes  afpiring  to  univerfal  dominion,  and  returned 
anathemas  for  anathemas*  The  emperours  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  (landing  in  need  of  fuccours  from  the  Weft, 
fometimes  drove  to  reunite  the  two  churches  -5  but  reli¬ 
gious  quarrels  are  never  reconciled  by  political  interefts. 

The  fchifm  was  perpetuated,  though  there  were  fome 
intervals  of  feeming  peace.  We  fhall  have  occafion  to 
(peak  of  it  again. 


CHAP.  V* 

General  Obfervations  on  the  two  laji  Epochas. 

TO  know  the  value  and  neceffity  of  the  information  f 
which  reafon  ought  to  acquire  by  lludy,  it  is  of  thefoi-° 
importance  to  refledt  on  the  mifcondufl  of  our  ancef- 
tors.  To  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  good  govern- tions* 
tnent,  where  authority  is  invefted  with  proper  ftrength, 
and  fubmiffion  is  founded  upon  the  public  weal,  it  is 
expedient  to  turn  our  thoughts  on  the  diforders  of  an 
abfurd  and  odious  adminiftration.  Thefe  are  the  two 
objedls  which  I  have  in  view  in  making  the  following 
obfervations. 


L  a 


After 
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Ignorance  After  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  what  diforders  every 
and  anar-  w]iere  took  root  1  What  miferies  overwhelmed  the  hu- 
ducepr0‘  man  race  !  Ignorance  and  anarchy  concurred  to  carry 
boundiefs  j-|ie  utmo(l  pitch  the  unhappinefs  of  the  human  race, 
mifciuef.  Qne  obliterated  the  principles,  the  other  cancelled 
the  rights.  The  firft  not  only  degrades  men  to  a  level 
with  the  brutes,  but  enflaves  them  to  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  errours  and  pernicious  prejudices  from  which  the 
brutes  are  exempt  :  the  fecond  converts  fociety  into  a 
jnonftrous  affemblage  of  robbers  inveterately  bent  on 
mutual  deftrudion,  of  favage  tyrants,  and  ftupid  or 
frantic  Haves.  Such  arc  the  charaderiftics  of  the  laft 
aaes,  and  they  require  fome  new  obfer\ations. 

I. 

The  Ignorance  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  among  the 

d°!ks  &  nations  of  the  Weft,  if  we  except  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
ufurp  au-  very  few  perfons  could  read,  ftill  fewer  write.  T  he 
hdfof by  Clerks  and  monks,  being  alone  acquainted  with  this  va- 
the  igno-  luable  fecret,  neceftarily  became  the  arbiters  and  judges 
Xh  of  all  affairs.  They  brought  under  their  cognizance 
prevailed  carriages,  contracts,  and  wills,  which  they  took  care  to 
laymen.116  confider  under  fome  myftical  view.  _  Thus  did  they 
ooen  new  fources  of  authority  and  riches,  in  order  to 
make  themfelves  amends  for  the  poffeffions  wrefted 
from  them  by  the  nobility.  Every  thing  was  dreffed  in 
the  colours  of  religion  }  civil  affairs  were  confounded 
with  ipintual  j  and  from  this  unnatural  mixture  role  an 
infinite  number  of  abufes, 

They  ex-  We  need  not  quote  any  other  proof  of  this  than  mar- 
tend  it  •  riap-e  itfelf,  which  is  unqueftionably  the  molt  eflential 
SyX  of  all  focial  contracts,  and  confidently  ought  to  be  one 
marriage.  0f  principal  cares  of  the  civil  legillature.  The 
Chriftian  emperours  had,  on  this  head,  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ancient  lawgivers,  and  no  objedion  had 
been  made  to  their  proceeding.  But  the  clergy,  who 
had  aim  oft  got  the  fovereign  power  into  their  hands, 
faw  nothing  in  marriage  but  a  facrament  They  formed 
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t-pvj  obftacles  of  confanguinity,  affinity,  and  not  only 
temporal  but  fpiritual  affinity,  which  they  earned  -  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  people  fcarcely  knew  where  to  find 
a.  lawful  wife  ;  for  there  were  none  within  the  feventh 
decree.  The  popes  affumed  a  fpecial  right  of  detcr- 
X  on  this  important  fubjeft,  on  which  fo  many 
Others  are  dependent-But  how  did  they  ufe  it  ? 

The  nious  kin"-  Robert  of  France  was  obliged  to  fepa- 
Le  from  hb°wife,  becaufe  (he  was  his  fourth  coufin, 
though  their  chafte  and  tender  union  had  been  autho- 
rized^by  feme  French  prelates ;  and  Henry,  ion  ol  Ro¬ 
bert  could  find  no  other  method  to  avoid  the  like  vio- 

than  to  bring  2,  wife  from  Mufcovy.  * 

As  religion  was  The  only  tie  that  could  in  any  degree  ^ 
reilrain  the  unbridled  licentioufnefs  of  the  barbarians,  ignorant 
the  power  of  its  minifters  would  have  been  attended 
with  the  beft  effefts,  had  they  in  general  known  how  to  ,hey  ne- 
ufe  it  with  prudence.  But  while  they  were  barbaious  abufe4 
and  ignorant  themfelves,  how  could  they  be  proper  the* 
guides  and  good  pallors  ?  Prejudices  were  accumulated  V°« 
fnd  religion  was  fo  diftorted,  that  her  features  could  no 
longer  be  diftinguiihed  ;  confequently  religious  motives, 
winch  were  extended  to  the  regulation  of  every  aftion, 
nff-^n  h~rame  principles  of  errour  End  folly. 

Inftead  of  the  eflential  duties  of  Chrifliamty,  which 

are  excellently  calculated  for  eftabhflimg  order,  and  in- 
fpirin0'  the  principles  of  re&itude,  virtue  was  a  s-  numed 
confift  in  arbitrary  obfervances,  which  are 1  eafny  recon-  inthe^ 

ciled  with  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  Morality  Waain  duties> 

a  manner  fmothered  under  a  heap  of  ceremonies  which 
acquired  the  name  of  devotion.  Relics, 
offerings,  and  pious  legacies,  were  thought  capab.e  of 
opening  the  gate  of  heaven  to  the  moil  wicked  of  men. 
Formerly  feme  were  reftrained,  others  correfted^  by  . 
feverity  of  penance  ;  but  it  was  imagined  that  its  place 
might  be  fupplied  by  equivocal  mar.es  0  P'e  . 
which  corrupted  hearts  iometimes  arrogate  a  to 

be  vicious  with  impunity.  They  dually jmught 
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themfelves  into  a  perfuafion  that  God  required  no  more, 
and  in  a  manner  purchafed  the  privilege  of  following  the 
bent  of  their  pafuons  without  remorfe, 

ExceflWe  If  the  prelates  were  unacquainted  with  the  fpirit  of 
excom-f  Chriftianity,  they  were  ftill  lefs  capable  of  fet ting  proper 
iTiunica*  bounds  to  their  authority.  Inftead  of  confecrating  ec- 
txon*  clefiaftical  cenfures  folely  to  fpiritual  purpofes,  they  con¬ 
verted  them  into  a  weapon  for  defending  their  privileges, 
and  fupporting  their  pretenfions,  The  priefthood, 
which  was  principally  defigned  to  blefs,  was  more  em¬ 
ployed  in  curling.  Excommunication  was  made  the 
inftrument  of  damning  inftead  of  faving  fouls,  and  in- 
Aided  according  to  the  didates  of  policy  or  revenge ; 
the  great,  and  even  kings,  were  excommunicated  when 
it  was  defigned  to  rob  or  to  enftave  them  ;  and  that  in- 
viftble  engine  was  ufed  to  kindle  bloody  wars,  and  work 
revolutions,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  a  Ihort  time. 

The  fp'mt  In  a  word,  every  kind  of  excels  and  illufion  was  ren- 
opp2°B  dered  racred  by  ignorance.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  ages  is 
tothetc  a  reproach  to  the  human  underftanding.  Religion  her- 
vices.  jfejf  Would  be  difhonoured  by  them,  could  the  be  charged 
with  what  live  condemns  in  her  own  minifters.  Her 
influence  ftill  produced  fome  eminent  patterns  of  virtue, 
unhappily  loft  in  the  gulph  of  the  vices,  but  ftill  proper 
to  confound  the  guilty. 

The  cor-  By  what  miracle  could  the  virtue  and  fandity  fuita- 
y>ersof  the  ^ie  clerical  profeftion  be  preserved  by  a  body  of 

tharL3'  men  *gno.rant  anc*  rapacious,  who  ereded  themfelves  in- 
*«£  W  to  an  univerfal  tribunal  ;  who  thought  it  a  difgrace  to 
fwear  fealty  to  their  fovereign  ;  who  pretended  a  right 
to  difpofe  of  the  crown  ;  and  who,  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  countries,  frequently  realized  that  claim  ; 
who,  arrogating  the  privilege  of  judging  all  men,  would 
themfelves  be  judged  by  none  $  who  law  thofe  abfurd 
pretentions  confecrated  by  falfe  decretals,  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  virtuous  and  learned  prelates,  an  Abogard  of 
Lyons,  and  even  the  celebrated  Hincmar  of  Reims  — -a 
body  of  men,  who  had  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
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war  ;  and  who,  notwithflanding,  being  always  expofed 
to  the  violences  of  the  nobles,  as  often  made  ufe  ot  the 
temporal  as  of  the  fpiritual  fivord  ?  Scarcely  were  they 
acquainted  with  common  decency.  Even  the  papal 
throne  was  the  feat  of  debauchery  and  vice.  Bilhops 
married  publicly,  in  defiance  of  the  fevere  canons  eftab- 
lilhed  by  the  Roman  church.  The  generality  of  prielts 
and  monks  of  the  ancient  orders  kept  wives,  or  concu¬ 
bines,  without  fhame  or  fcruple.  The  poffeffions  of  the 
church  were  turned  into  a  patrimony  for  the  baltards  ot 
the  incumbents ;  but  more  frequently  they  were  fold  to 
the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  fimony,  elpecially  at  Rome, 
became  a  public  traffic,  where  violence  was  too  fre¬ 
quently  joined  to  the  frauds  of  felt  intereft.  Even  the 
ecclefiaftical  records  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  of  thole 
lamentable  truths.  Need  we  be  furprifed  that  morals 
were  ruined,  when  vices  were  authorized  by  ignorance  . 

Diforders,  when  carried  to  extremity,  infallibly  kindle 
fentiments  of  zeal  and  virtue  ;  and  befides,  the  public  clugny 
calamities  with  which  Europe  was  overwhelmed  infpir-  teemed^ 
a  religious  fervour,  the  monadic  reformation  ortlieeVii. 
Clugny  took  its  rife  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century,'  and  its  progrefs  was  amazingly  rapid.  Men 
were  (truck  with  a  new  pattern  of  holinefs.  The  monks 
of  this  order,  diftinguiilied  tor  their  piety  and  auderity, 
teemed  fo  many  angels  defended  from  heaven  to  fave 
the  human  race.  The  greater  contempt  they  at  firft 
ihewed  for  wealth,  the  more  eagerly  was  it  heaped  upon  the  new 
them.  A  variety  of  calamities  having  introduced  a  per-  monkSl 
fualion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching,  peo¬ 
ple  grew  indifferent  about  the  wants  of  their  families  ; 
imagining  that  they  could  fecure  happinefs  in  another 
life  to  themfelves  and  their  children,  by  a  donation  oi 
their  fortunes  to  the  zealous  fervants  of  God,  who  were 
not  prevented  from  accepting  them  by  the  approaching 
diffolution  of  the  world.  The  happinefs  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  order  was  eagerly  courted.  Bifhops, 

priefts,  and  monks,  were  held  in  contempt ;  nor  did 
■K  •  .  .  their 
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contempt  their  conduct  deferve  efteem  5  and  the  reformers  acquir- 
ckrgjand  credit  and  authority,  in  proportion  to  the  veneration 
ancient  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  confidence  repofed  in 
ihurce^f  them.  Hence  fprung  the  rivallhips  and  quarrels  be- 
diforder.  tween  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy,  between  the  monks 
of  the  ancient  and  new  orders.  At  lafl  the  latter  gain¬ 
ed  the  dominion,  which  was  a  freih  fource  of  diforders ; 
for  this  dominion,  naturally  deftrudtive  of  order,  was  to 
them  a  fhoal,  which  proved  the  wreck  of  thofe  virtues 
that  had  procured  them  fo  great  power,  and  made  them 
fo  refpe&able. 

Keiigion  Then  religion,  which  had  already  greatly  degenerated 
gelTwith  frorQ  primitive  fimplicity,  found  herfelf  overcharged 
new  mo-  with  a  number  of  monaftic  obfervances.  Vocal  prayers 
fer vances”  were  lengthened  without  end  ;  genuflexions  and  other 
ceremonies  acquired  a  fuperiour  merit ;  and  particular 
obfervances  were  held  in  much  more  efteem  than  the 
duties  of  morality ;  ftrange  methods  were  invented  for 
the  relief  of  the  dead,  and  expiating  the  fins  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.  For  example,  it  was  pretended  that  a  man  might 
fatisfy  divine  juflice,  not  only  for  his  own  offences  but 
for  thofe  of  others,  by  giving  himfelf  a  certain  number 
of  ladies,  which  were  to  buy  oif  fo  many  years  torment 
Fables  of  in  purgatory.  At  this  period,  the  lives  of  the  faints 
darywrit-  were  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of  fables,  to  give 
?rs*  credit  to  the  notions  inftilled  into  the  people.  Meta- 
pliraftes  propagated  thefe  fables  atrlong  the  Greeks ;  the 
Latins,  ftill  more  ignorant,  were  neceffarily  more  credm 
lous.  In  one  word,  the  writings  of  thefe  times  are  filled 
with  extravagances,  becaufe  the  pen  was  in  the  hands  of 
blind  or  interefled  luperftitipn,  and  the  readers  were  as 
eager  to  believe  as  the  writers  to  deceive.  The 
learned  monks,  or  ecclefiaftics,  of  the  prefent  age,  ac¬ 
knowledge  all  thefe  abufes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
confefs  all  the  follies  of  our  anceftors.  / Fid.  Fleury .) 
Theoiogi-  About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  they  attempted 
putesin  fo  argue,  alter  they  had  loft  the  rules  of  common  fenfe. 
.the  ninth  Accordingly  there  broke  cut  feme  theological  contro- 

verfes 
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r  ,  ' n  TTrinre  The  monk  G  Ot hefcale  thought.  he 
could  throw  light  upon  the  myftery  of  predeftinati ion, 
according  to  the  doftrine  of  St.  Auguftm  ;  but  he  found 
f  fo  nhdable  adverfary  in  the  famous  Hincmar  of 

Reims ;  who,  not  being  able  to  ^a'^doed  Tn  the  pr™  cother- 

SX  S"  Bald.  Th.  m»k  R.tb.,.  SST" 

tkldoa-i-  of  tl>=  7,1.  P"fc:“  VaCaod  a— 

harlh  and  unufual,  that  two  of  his  brethren,  Raoan  ana  ^  ^ 
Rat  nun,  feemed  to  controvert  the  dodrine  though  they  «*«*». 
nnlv  attacked  Ratbert  s  expreffions.  Cunoiity  men  d  tweeu 
ganto  inquire  whether  the  eucharift  was  digged,  to  ^bert^ 
examine  the  manner  of»the  virgins  conception,  and  roM.is. 
other  matters,  which ,  coSld  not  be  treated  even  by  the* 
lo^ians  of  the  greateft  prudence,  without  Hiking  a  p  0 
IS.  of  tbe'hol,  mylleries.  Happily  . 1  *■*  * 
nutes  were  (wallowed  up  in  the  chaos  of  tlie  ten“1  c?n 
tury  What  muft  have  been  the  fate  of  the  dodtnne 
of  the  church,  had  not  the  fpirit  of  dogmatizing  been 
lulled  to  fleep  in  the  lap  ot  the  moft  profound  lgno- 

raTn  the  eleventh  century,  men  again  applied  to  tody j  *•£*»* 
but  their  only  fcience  was  a  falfe  logic  which  fubtiliz-  the  le. 
upon  words,  and  gave  no  idea  ot  things ;  confounded 
every  thing  by  pretending  to  analyze  every  thing  ,  orm 
ed  a5 fclentific  jargon,  of  itfelf  able  to  annihilate  ah 
kno  Adedoe  ;  and  opened  a  field  of  battle  to  men  of  fiery 
tempers,'  who,  as  before  had  been  done  by  the  Greeks, 
with  their  fophifms  kindled  the  flame  of  controverfy, 
and  gave  birth  to  herefies.  As  the  new  doftors  pro.c fl¬ 
ed  only  to  be  theologians,  theological  lubjects  were  the 
principal  objefts  of  their  labours  ;  and  being  nenher  ac¬ 
quainted  with  hiftory,  antiquity,  nor  cntic.fm,  their 
ftudies  could  fcarcely  produce  any  good  iruits.  «.c- 
cordin^Y  we  (hall  find  that  Berengerms,  canon  ot  x  ouis,  Berenpri- 
by  attempting  to  explain  the  real  prefence,  gave  -birth  «£  -- 

to  the  difpute  concerning  tranjubfiantiatton-,  while  tn. 

.  T  b  1  *  •  .n\  kr.  him  to  be  con-  ftamu- 

jnonk  L-anfranc,  ui*  nw,  d‘:'™ued t100. 
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demned  m  feveral  councils,  and  ftirring  up  again  ft  him 

tne  bilhops  and  popes,  expofed  that  dodtrine,  which  was 

diiputed  only  in  a  tingle  fchool,  to  the  attacks  of  legions 
of  iedtaries.  ° 

“'r  .  number  of  abfurdities  neceffarily  increafed  by 

attributed  miitaKen  ftudies ;  of  which  we  lhall  find  too  ma- 

ny  eXamPies-  ,  But  the  ftriking  of  all  is  the  enor- 
the  monks  mous  power  which  opinion  conferred  upon  the  popes 
and  which  was  propagated  chiefly  by  thofe  pious  monks 
who  were  become  the  oracles  of  Europe.  The  court  of 
Rome  lavilhed  upon  them  unheard  of  privileges ;  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  all  other  jurifdiclion  but  her  own, 
ana  binding  them  to  her  intereft  by  every  imaginable 
tie.  Befides  being  accuftomedTrom  their  youth  to  obey 
the  abfolute  commands  of  a  fuperiour  with  the  fame 
implicit  fubmiffion  as  the  mandates  of  Heaven,  they 
were  eafily  led  to  fuppofe,  that  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was  invefted  with  unbounded 
authority.  Their  principles  were  formed  by  prejudice 
a*id  intereft,  and  confecrated  by  ignorance  and  enthufi- 
afm.  A  fir  ft  flep  always  led  to  a  fecohd  flill  more  bold. 

~  '•ucccfsful  ufurpation  in  a  fliort  time  appeared  an 
undoubted  title.  Sophifins  and  falfehoods  were  held 
101  th  as  demonftrations.  In  a  word,  the  enterprifes  of 
Gregory  IV.  againft  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  of  Nicholas 
!•  Lothaire  king  of  Lorraine,  of  Adrian  II.  a- 

gainlt  Cnarles  the  Bald,  of  John  VIII.  againft  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fovereigns,  of  Gregory  V.  againft  king  Robert, 
me  nothing  in  companfon  of  thofe  which  were  afterwards 

formed  by  Gregory  VII.  whofe  example  was  s&ealoufly 
followed.  / 

Tnus,  in  tne  fubfequent  period,  did  religion  ferve 
more  than  ever  as  a.  pretext  for  the  greateft  exceftes.  It 

entered  into- all  affairs  of  importance,  and  was  the  prl* 

mary  fpring  of  all  events.  It  is  therefore  necefiary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  errours  and  abufes  by  which  it  was 
corrupted.  They  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  effential 
to  the  hiftcry  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  po¬ 
litical 
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istical  tranfaftions ;  for  at  that  time  religious  ideas  ab- 
[orbed  all  the  mental  powers  of  mankind,  wno  ceitanny 
never  were  fo  little  acquainted  either  with  politics  or  re¬ 
ligion. 

II. 

Another  diftinguifhing  character  of  thofe  twoepochas  How^tte 
Is  the  anarchy  produced  by  the  feudal  government,  i  he  muitipU- 
benefices,  os  fiefs,  conferred  by  the  kings  on  the  great  ^p”*eieof. 
men  to  reconipenfe  their  paft  fervices,  and  enable  them  toyai,y. 
to  perform  others,  being  originally  revocable,  mutt  have 
{imported  the  royal  authority,  inftead  of  Tapping  its  foun¬ 
dations,  had  all  the  kings  been  like  Charlemagne ;  but 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  nobles  took  advantage  ot 
the  weaknefs  of  the  fovereigns,  and  ruined  the  domain, 
bv  extorting  new  fiefs.  Not  content  with  the  ufufrud, 
they  were  defirous  of  becoming  proprietors ;  and  the  s„  .he 
fpoils  of  the  crown  at  laft  became  hereditary  _  in  their 
families.  Nor  was  it  poffible  to  avoid  this  misfortune, 
when  the  throne  was  filled  by  kings  unskilled  in  the  art 
of  reigning,  who  were  forced,  by  a  continued  iucceffion 
of  civil  diffenfions  and  dangers,  to  purchafe  the  afhlt- 
ance,  I  had  almoft  faid  the  protection,  of  their  fuojects ; 
and  the  nobles  had  ftrength  fufficient  to  ufurp  what  it 
was  dangerous  to  refufe.  The  example  of  a  few  gave  a 
title  and  a  right  to  the  reft  :  when  the  bank  was  once 

broken,  the  torrent  rallied  in  on  every  fide. 

The  dukes,  or  governours  of  provinces ;  th emrqiitjjes,  cittemd 
whofe  office  it  was  to  guard  the  frontiers  ;  and  even  the  ulurpe(j 
counts,  who  were  charged  with  the  adminiftration  ot 
juftice,  from  being  originally  officers  of  the  king,  loon  clergy„ 
became  mailers  of  their  dutchics,  marquifates,  and  coun¬ 
ties.  The  biiliops  and  monks,  after  their  example,  u- 
furped  the  cities  and  lands  in  which  they  found ^  them- 
felves  ftrongeft.  They  became  more  powerful  in  Ger-  Thcci«. 
many  than  elfewhere  $  becaufe  the  Othos,  through  mil-  powerfut 
taken  policy,  wanted  to  form  them  into  a  party  againtt  frGer- 
the  nobles,  Hiftoriam  allure  us,  that  thefe  princes  than- 

nMntod  rvhe 
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granted  to  the  church  two  thirds  of  the  property  of  the 
realm.  Ought  they  not  to  have  forefeen,  that  the  cler¬ 
gy  would  be  actuated  by  the  fame  paffions  as  the  lay¬ 
men,  while  they  concealed  them  under  the  awful  and 
formidable  appearance  of  religion  ? 
reodai  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  feudal  govern¬ 
ment  uni-  ment  ftruck  the  deepeft  roots.  Almoft  all  the  modern 
ftates  of  ^uroPe  adoPted  that  conftitution,  which,  per- 
*  4  haps,  had  an  affinity  to  the  ancient  German  cuftoms. 

The  king,,  as  lord  paramount ,  received  the  homage  and 
oath  of  his  vafials  for  the  fiefs  which  they  held  of  the 
crown,  and  which,  in  default  of  heirs,  were  to  efcheat 
to  his  domain.  He  had  a  right  to  fummon  them  to 
war  ;  to  judge  them  in  his  court,  with  their  peers  af- 
fembled  ;  to  confifcate  their  fiefs  in  cafe  of  felony  or  re¬ 
volt.  .  But  with  thefe  exceptions  the  great  vafials  en¬ 
joyed  in  their  own  eftates  the  rights  of  regality ;  they 
coined  money,  exercifed  juftice  as  fovereigns,  enabled 
laws,  had  their  court  and  their  vafials ;  in  a  word,  they 
were  for  the  mod  part  powerful  enough  to  make  the , 
monarch  tremble,  if  the  name  of  monarch  can  be  given 
to  princes  who  had  no  real  authority. 

auearfiefs  •  -^narc^y  g*ving  ffee  fcope  to  violence,  and  the  imme- 
cndiefsly  ’  diate  protection  of  the  great  lords  being  of  more  utility 
muitiph-  than  the  king’s,  the  number  of  their  vafials  daily  in- 
creafed.  The  pofTefTors  of  the  free  or  allodial  lands  fur- 
rendered  them  to  fome  great  man,  in  order  to  receive 
them  from  him  again  in  fief ;  as  by  making  themfelves 
feudatories  they  fecured  a  defender.  Hence  the  fiefs 
multiplied  without  end  ;  even  mills  and  bake  houfes 
went  under  that  name  3  arrear  fiefs  had  under  them  other 


Horrid 

diforders 

which 

iprung 

from  the 

feudal 

anarchy. 


arrear  fiefs 3  and  there  was  formed  a  chain  of  relative 
rights,  fo  complicated  and  obfcure,  that  to  explain 
them  would  be  an  impoffible  talk. 

.  From  the  feudal  anarchy  fprung  the  molt  dreadful 
diforders.  Force  became  the  fupreme  law.  The  great 
and  petty  nobles  were  always  in  arms,  and  only  thought 
of  attacking  their  neighbours  or  defending  themfelves. 

As 
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.  ,W  wa3  no  authority  fufficient  topunifh  crimes,  rnur- 

fctd”  te  »ere  JnWWKdly. 

became  a  kind  of  public  right.  The  greatett 
r  ,Tf  the  nobility,  tyrants  in  their  own  demefnes,  and 
robbers  in  thofe  of  others,  trampled  without  ren,°*^ 

degenerated  into  bea^of  pj  ^  abfurd  £x_ 

peTients,’  and  invented  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  truce  of 
S  to  check  the  epidemical  frenzy.  Unlkilful  phy- 
ficians  attempted  to  heal  incmajak  .difeafes ;  and  the 

reri£venS  the'milhary  fervice,  though  the  principal  duty 
of  L  vaffals,  had  no  fixed  rules  either  for  the  duration  ^due 
of  the  campaigns,  the  diftancc  o  place  Ae  number^  ^  ^ 

foldiers,  or  the  nature  of  the  wais.  it  w  aimoftto 

fnace  of  time  ;  fixty  or  forty  days,  fometimes  mor  ,  nothing. 

could  have  no  {lability.  In  certain  cafes  the  \aliais,  t»r 
from  being  obliged  to  ferve  the  fovereign,  had  a  right  to 
make  war  upon  him.  The  fovereign  was  fometimes  the 
vaffal  of  his  vaffals.  In  a  word,  every  thing  depended 
upon  chcumftances  ;  becaufe  the  fcrongg ■  £ 

Kw  or  refufed  obedience  to  it.  The  Scythians,  wh 

roamed  at  large  with  their  flocks,  were  certainly  better 

B7t™  medltf,  lo  paint  tie  fetched  tote  ot  tie  com-  M»S» 
mon  people,  which  the  reader  may  eafily  figure  to  him-  of  th. 
felf  PThe  flavery  to  which  they  were  every  wheie  re-r^P  • 
duced  was  lefs  afflifting  to  human  nature  than  the  vio¬ 
lences  and  wants  to  which  they  fell  a  prey.  Their  men- 
S  power  ,  though  degraded  by  opprefl.cn  and  public 
calamities,  were  ftill  in  feme  degree  capable  of  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  feeble  glimmering  of  realon  they  ye  pc >  - 
feffed  completed  their  misfortunes.  V,  e  neco  he.e  on¬ 
ly  remark,  that  great  part  of  the  people :  nad  vohrn^ 
entered  into  a  ftate  of  flavery,  as  well  to  toe clergy  anu 
monks,  as  to  the  feculars,  from  a  principal  of  Cupid .  de 
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votJon,  to  procure  fubfiftence  by  their  labour,  or  to  free 
themfeh-es  from  more  cruel  tyranny.  Servitude  (who 

could  believe  it  r)  was  a  refource  in  thofe  times  of  her- 
rour< 

III 

The  fpirit  of  chivalry,  which  was  already  common 
.  and  in  feme  relpe&s  ufeful,  became  fatal,  by  augment' 
ing  the  paffion  for  arms  and  adventures.  Among  the 
ancient  Germans,  the  youth  were  armed  for  the  firft 
time  with  certain  ceremonies,  calculated  to  infpire  mar-, 
tial  ardour.^  But  chivalry,  confidered  as  a  military  and 
political  order,  was  Hill  modern  in  the  eleventh  century. 
M.  de  St.  Palaye  [Acad,  des  Infcript.  t .  20.)  has  given 
an  entertaining  account  of  that  inflitution,  with  which 
we  find  religion  or  devotion  fo  blended,  that  fome  en- 
tnufiafts  made  it  a  kind  of  facrament,  comparing  it  to 
the  pnejthood,  and  even  to  the  epifcopacy ;  an  idea,  in 
every  refpedt  worthy  of  the  ancient  follies.  After  the 
prefenbed  lafls,  the  novice  watched  his  arms  in  a  church 
during  a  whole  night,  which  he  palled  in  pra]rer,  re¬ 
ceived  the  iacraments,  and  performed  feveral  other  re- 
hgious  ceremonies,  at  which  priefts  and  godfathers  af- 
a“2r  received  the  fword  and  the  embrace, 

and  folemnly  vowed  to  defend  the  faith,  and  to  prote& 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  oppreffed. 

.  ^|?e  i^oors  of  Spain  had  propagated  a  romantic  fpi¬ 
rit  of  gadantry,  which  became  one  of  the  principal  cha- 
raclerifhcs  of  chivalry.  To  combat  for  the  honour  of 
the  ladies,  ^penally  for  her  glory  whole  knight  a  man 
declared  himfelf,  was  a  facred  and  inviolable  duty. 
Generous  fentiments  begkn  to  fpring  up  5  but  it  was 

impoflible  they  could  be  pure  in  the  bofom  of  the 
reigning  vices. 

d  his  lnltitution  was  too  agreeable  to  the  warlike 
manners  of  thofe  ages,  not  to  be  received  with  enthu- 
liafm.  .  The  young  nobility,  educated  in  the  houfes  of 
the  knights,  learned  under  them  the  trade  of  war,  and 

imbibed 
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Imbibed  the  fentiments  of  religion  and  love.  They 
fervecl  as  pages,  afterwards  as  fquires,  afpiring  to  the  fu- 
preme  rank  of  knights,  to  which  they  could  not  rife  till 
after  they  had  given  flgnal  proofs  of  courage.  Hence  Advanva. 
refulted  two  advantages  for  the  nobility.'  Thofe  who  ^ 
were  in  polfeflion  of  the  fiefs  bred  up  a  number  of  biave  bitttp 
warriors  attached  to  their  fervice  ;  and  thole  of  fcanty 
fortune  found  refources,  an  education,  and  means  cr 
advancement.  But  every  idea  of  merit  being  confined 
to  the  objects  of  chivalry,  ignorance,  fuperffition,  and 
an  ungovernable  thirft  for  war,  became  more  than  ev^r 
the  diftinguifhing  charadenftics  of  the  nobles. 

Notwithftanding  the  encomiums  bellowed  upon  chi-  Abufes of 
valry  by  M.  cle  St.  Palaye,  his  impartiality  obliges  him 
to  allow,  that  44  the  ages  in  which  it  flounfhed  nioft 
were  tliofe  of  debauchery,  rapine,  barbarity,  and  hor- 
44  rour  $  and  that  the  knights  who  were  then  extolled 
te  as  heroes,  were  frequently  ftained  with  every  vice  and 
* 4  every  crime. V  (Fifth  two  wolf . )  44  IVIen  are  mcon- 

'«  fiftent,”  adds  this  judicious  and  learned  author ; 

*c  there  is  always  a  vaft  difference  between  fpeculation 
44  and  pradice.  In  the  beft  regulated  flates,  the  num- 
ber  of  thofe  who  conform  to  the  eftablifhed  order,  is 
44  always  the  lead,  unlefs,  perhaps,  at  their  commence- 
44  ment.  The  farther  they  remove  from  their  origin, 

64  the  more  abufes  are  introduced  by  time  ;  but  thofe 
44  abufes  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  men,  not  to  the 
tc  profeflion  they  have  embraced.  Chivalry,  in  this  re- 
44  fped,  underwent  the  fame  fate  as  all  other  inftitutions ; 

44  and  befides,  to  fpeak  freely,  by  its  very  nature  it  was 
44  obnoxious  to  many  inconveniences.  If  we  confider 
#<  it,  even  with  refped  to  war,  with  what  aiforder  muff 
44  an  impetuous  body  of  men  have  fought,  who  obeyed 
44  no  orders  but  the  didates  of  their  courage,  and  feemea 
*l  to  aim  only  at  multiplying  their  dangers  ;  who  con- 
u  founded  oftentation  with  glory,  temerity  with  valour ; 

44  and,  intoxicated  with  falfe  prejudices,  could  never 

44  have  been  brought  to  believe,  that  there  were  nations 

44  of 
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<£  of  more  prudence  ;  for  example,  the  Lacedemonians 
ce  and  Romans,  among  whom  excefs  of  courage  was 
“  punifhed  as  a  want  of  real  fpirit ;  in  a  word,  a  body 
“  of  warriors  incapable  of  rallying,  and  therefore  unable 
“  to  repair  their  miftakes  or  their  Ioffes. 

5«per-  “  Their  condud  feemed  to  be  foleiy  guided  by  a  re- 
jtitioH.  <c  pgjon  entirely  fuperftitious  ;  confined  to  a  number  of 
“  external  obfervances,  enjoined  by  priefts  for  the  moft 
cc  part  as  ignorant  as  thofe  whofe  confciences  they  di- 
“  reded. 

3.  Debau-  As  there  was  but  one  ftep  from  the  fuperflition  of 
chery.  <c  0ur  c]evout  knights  to  irreligion,  they  had  but  one  to 
“  make  from  their  fanaticifm  in  love,  tolibertinifm,  8zc.” 
jouftsand  Not  to  take  up  time  with  a  defcription  of  the  Spanifh 
ments ;  knights  errant,  nor  the  jouits  and  tournaments  brought, 
for  into  faffion  by  the  Moors  ;  let  us  only  obferve,  that 
tures.  thefe  magnificent  and  fanguinary  fports  were  foon 
brought  into  vogue  among  other  nations,  and  the 
knights  of  all  countries  gave  the  full  rein  to  the  paflion 
for  adventures.  To  this  paffion  the  Normans  owed 
their  conquefls  in  Italy  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  crufades.  The  enterprifes  of  chivalry, 
mingled  with  thofe  of  the  papal  power,  will  make  the 
following  epocha  extremely  intereffing. 
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GrecoR  y  VII.— Wars  of  the  Popes  with  the  Em* 
PEitouR. — The  Crusades. 

,  :  '  •  ‘  r'-.. 

[Frorii  the  Middle  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  Thirteenth  Cfenfiiry.] 


CHAP.  1. 

State  of  the  Church  of  'Rome  before  the  Pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory  VII .—Conquejls  of  the  Normans  in  Italy. — : Conquejl 
of  England  by  William . 

'  r*;  .  i 

E  now  draw  neafto  the  period,  vrheri  thi*  popes,  confufion 
forgetting  the  limits  of  their  duty  as  mlnifters  ”^*2- 
c‘f  peace,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  Wars,  armed  (lib-  doth  by 
je<ds  againft  their  foverelgns,  and  by  the  terrours  of  fu-  the  popes, 
perdition  filled  Europe  with  confufion <  The  famous 
Gregory  VII.  was  undoubtedly  the  author*  of  thefe  mil- 
chiefs  ;  but  it  mud  have  beer!  frequently  obferved,  that 
the  evil  was  long  preparing.  A  knowledge  of  the  events 
which  happened  fome  years  before  he  attained  the  pon¬ 
tificate,  will  giVe  us  a  better  idea  of  his  dedrudtive  at¬ 
tempts;  t 

Though  the  clergy  of  all  the  different  churches  led  im-  three 
moral  lives,  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  mod  deep-  {he  lame 
ly  infeded.  Beriedift:  IX.  the  fucceffor  of  John  XlX.  time,  who 
who  died  in  1033,  was  expelled  on  account  of  his  ty-  chafed  the 
rariny  and  debauchery  \  but  having  recotefed  the  holy  papacy, 
fee,  he  fold  liis  dignity  to  Gregory  VI.  who  is  repre-  * 
tented  by  Glaber  the  monk  as  a  feint.  After  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  Benedid,  Silvefter  III.  had  likewife  pUrchafed 
the  pontificate,  and  affumed  the  title  of  pope.  All  the 
three  were  only  defirous  of  getting  money  ;  and  this 
Gregory,  who  has  been  fo  much  extolled,  addreffed  a 
Vol;  111.  M  circular 
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circular  letter  to  all  Chriftians,  requefting  a  fupply  for1 
the  fuitable  maintenance  of  his  dignity.  Was  it  wrong 
in  a  cotemporary  hiftorian  to  compare  ecclefiaffical  dig¬ 
nities  to  merchandife  expofed  openly  to  fale  r  Morals* 
decency,  laws,  and  principles-,  were  totally  forgotten. 

The  emperour  Henry  111.  foil  of  Conrad  II.  provoked 
at  thefe  diforders,  went  to  Rome  in  1046,  and  caufed 
the  three  popes  to' be  depofed/  Clement  II.  and  after 
him  Damafus  II.  were  chofen  ,  but  their  feigns  were 
only  of  Ihort  duration/  Henry  call  his  eyes  next  Upon 
his  own  relation  Bruno,  bifhop  of  Toul,  a  man  eftima- 
ble  for  his  exemplary  life  ;  he  was  named  pope  by  the 
aiTembly  of  Worms  ;  and,  having  gone  into  Italy  to  de¬ 
mand  a  canonical  election,:  was  enthroned  with  univerfal 
approbation,  and  took  the  name  of  Leo  fX.  The  etn- 
perour  gave  him  Benevento,  as  the  price  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  hundred  marks,-  which  had  been  paid  ever 
fince  the  time  of  Henry  II.  in  acknowledgment  that  the 
diocefe  of  Bamberg  was  under  the  immediate  jurifdidtioiy 
of  the  holy  fee.  By  deflroying  the  common  right, 
the  popes  increafed  both  their  wealth  and  dominion/ 
even  by  the  fault  of  the  emperours.  What  numbers  of 
pardons  were  purchafed  at  Rome,  which  were  only 
abufes  of  power  !  , 

If  Leo’s  moderation  had  kept  pace  with  his  zeal,  he 
would  have  been  better  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
number  of  faints.  Exceedingly  anxious  to  reform  a- 
bufes,  and  perfhaded  that  he  had  a  right  to  employ  eve¬ 
ry  means  of  authority  for  that  porpofe,  he  was  tcarcely 
feated  upon  the  papal  throne,  when  he  adted  as  if  he  had 
been  abfolute.  Without  the  confent,  and  even  again  ft 
the  will,  of  Henry  I.  king  of  France,  he  held  a  council 
at  Reims,  where  he  depofed  feveral  bifhops,  and  excom¬ 
municated  thofe  who  preferred  obeying,  the  king  to  at¬ 
tending  the  council.  He  returned  to  Italy,  and  on  the 
road  depofed  and  excommunicated  whoever  appeared 
to  him  to  deferve  cenfure.  He  difplayed  his  rigorous 
fe verity  in  a  more  diftinguiihed  manner  when,  he  held  a 

council 
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council  at  Rome,  He  fhuwered  down  anathemas  upon 
all  who  were  guilty  of  fimony,  or  who  k«pt  Concubine^  j 
but  that  made  no  alteration  in  the  rushers  of  the  peo-^ 

council,  which  was  held  the  Ape  year  at  Pans,  ^ 
condemned  Berengeriuls  and  his  tedaries  ;  and  declared,  at  Paris 
that  if  they  did  net  recant,  the  whole  troops  of  the  king-  *.«<«>*. 
dom,  headed  by  the  clergy  in  their  facerdotai  habits,  troops  a- 
fhould  compel  them  either  to  fubmk  to  the  doftrin.es 
of  the  churchy  or  put  them  to  death.  The  French 
bilhops  exercifirig  their  fpiritual  power  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner,  it  was  difficult  for  a  German  pope  to  employ  his 
with  fuitable  moderation.  We  (ball  very  foon  fee  the? 
power  of  the  fword  added  to  the  cenfures  agamft  the 
Norman  princes  who  were  fettled  in  Italy  ;  an  eftablith- 
ment  equally  worth  our  notice  for  its  Angularity  and  its 

^ffedts  t  '  » 

According  to  the  generality  of  hiliorians,  forty  Nor-  jtaiy 

man  gentlemen,  on  their  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to va MW 
Terufalem,  in  the  year  1016,  faved  the  city  of  Salerno,  malts< 
which  the  Saracens  were  on  the  point  of  feizmg,  and 
refuted  the  rewards  that  were  offered  to  their  heroic 
courage  $  carrying  into  their  own  country,  with  the 
alory  of  fo  noble  an  action,  a  warlike,  enthufiafm,  which 
could  not  fail  to  produce  confequences  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.-  M.  de  Saint  Marc  rejects  this  fad  for  very 
plaufible  reafons,  and  maintains,  that  the  firft  Normans 
came  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Gargano  ;  that  Melo,- 
a  brave  Lombard  officer?  an  enemy  to  the  Greeks,  per- 
fuadecl  them  to  fettle  in  La  Puglia  ;  that  their  country¬ 
men  were  infpired  with  the  fame  defire and  that  this 
was  the  true  origin  of  their  conquefts. 

On  whatever  fide  the  truth  lies,  there  is  no' doubt  that  'they  caw 
•the  Normans  frill  preferved  the  intrepid  boldnefs  and  am- 
bition  of  their  amcefbrs;  and  .the  hope  of  enriching  that  cow 
themielves  by  their  arms  was  likewife.a  powerful  motive 
for  their  coming  in  ^crowds  to  Italy.  Thev  offered  their  tiemems, 
vices  to  whoever  could  belt  pay  them;  ana  were  Cecity  of 

M  2  fomerimes  Ayerf*r  ^ 
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fometimes  the  allies,  fometimes  the  enemies,  of  the 
Greeks.  The  duke  of  Naples,  to  whom  they  had  been 
Of  great  ufe  in  a  conteft  with  the  prince  of  Capua,  be-  i 
flowed  upon  them  a  confiderable  territory,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cities,  where  they  founded  Averfa  in  the 
3'ear  1029. 

Thefons  This  etlablifhment  atfcraded  new  adventurers.  Three  ; 
c!cd,T  fons  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  a  gentleman  of  Norman- 
gentleman  dy,  one  of  whom  was  called  IVilliam  Fer  a  Eyas,  or  Bras  | 
mandy’*  ^  ihr,*  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  principality  for 
feize  La  their  family.  After  having  wrefled  La  Puglia  from  the 
3Pu£lia#  catapan  (the  title  of  a  magiftrate  ading  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  court  of  Conftantinople)  they  fliared  the 
conquefl  with  the  other  officers.  Bras  de  Fer  was  e- 
leded  count  of  La  Puglia  by  his  foldiers  :  he  was  fuc- 
.C46.  ceeded  by  his  brother  Drogon  ;  and  their  younger  bro¬ 
ther  Robert  Guifcard  arrived  with- two  others ;  fo  that 
this  family,  confiding  of  twelve  heroes,  became  every 
day  more  and  more  formidable. 

Italy,  continually  immerfed  in  blood,  dreaded  them 
Leo  ix.  as  new  enernies.  Leo  IX.  feeing  the  lands  of  the 

them^  and  church  equally  expofed  to  invafion  with  thofe  of  the 

is  made  laity,  fued  to  the  emperour  for  affiftance  ;  and,  having 

*  *  formed  an  army  of  Germans  and  Italians,  he,  in  perfon, 

led  them  againft  thofe  warriors,  whom  he  firft  excom¬ 
municated.  The  Normans,  who  fcarcely  exceeded 
three  thoufand  men,  fent  him  a  mod  refpeclful  meffage, 
promifing  to  do  him  homage  for  their  fiefs  j  but  the 
pope  having  refufed  the  offer,  they  cut  his  army  in 
pieces,  took  himfelf  prifoner,  proflrated  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  him,  and,  having  received  abfolution,  reflored  him 

to  liberty.  | 

-Nicholas  What  they  offered  to  Leo  IX.  was  accepted  by  Ni- 
u.  gWes  cholas  II.  in  the  year  1059.  Robert  Guifcard  having 
'Sever  received  from  him  the  inveftiture  of  all  the  conquefts 
con^  uer to  vvloicli  he  had  gained  in  La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and  all 
beheld  in  that  he  might  afterwards  make,  either  in  that  country 
fief.  0  or 
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nr  in  Sicily,  to  be  held  in  fief,  he  took  the  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  pope ;  who,  in  the  fame  manner,  gave  to 
Richard,  count  of  Averfa,  the  inveftiture  of  the  pnna- 
mlitv  of  Capua,  which  he  had  not  in  pofieffion..  At  He  endea* 
that  time  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome  wanted  a  attach  the 
fupport  againft  the  emperour,  and  bellowed  upon  the  Normans 
Normans  what  it  had  not  power  to  grant,,  but  what  tereft 
they  mull  obtain  by  arms.  Thus  /)S  ?£££ 

were  attached  to  the  holy  lee,  valuable  rig  ■> 
fhip  were  acquired,  and  new  means  of  aggrandizement 

The  author  of  this  ambitious  policy  was  the  famous  H,ide-^ 
Hildebrand  f  afterwards  Gregory  VII.)  an  Italian  monk  th?r -of  ,.; 
of  low  birth,  but  auftere,  affiduous  and  able  ;  of  a  bold  *hl5P°  1C* 
temper,  and  unruly  difpofition  ;  zealous  for  the  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  church,  but  (till  more  for  fupporting  the 
preterffions  of  the  court  ,  of  Rome  ;  capable  of  carrying 
them  the  utmoft  lengths,  and  maintaining  them  with 
the  greateft  violence;  His  panegyrics,  who  compared 
him  to  Elias,  doubtlefs  imagined,  that  a  pope'  fhould 
caufe  the  fire  of  heaven  to  con  fume  whatever  oppoied 
him,  Jefus  Chrift  taught  different  maxims,  but  they 

were  not  regarded.  ,  Tr 

Hildebrand  governed  the  church  of  Rome  a  long  time  veerife  dthe 
before  be  was  elected  pope.  On  the  death  of  Leo  IX,  in  church 
1  oc$,  the  Romans  fent  him  into  Germany  to  choofe 
Uiccelibr,  when  he  fixed  upon  Viftor  II.  who  lmmeui-  popes, 
ately  appointed  him  legate  to  France,  where  he  began 
to  difcharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  by  depofing  fix  bith- 
ops  for  being  guilty  of  fimony,  Stephen  IX.  abbot  of 
Monte  Caffinp,  having  fucceeded  to  Victor,  Hildebrand 
was  made  cardinal  archdeacon.  After  the  death  ot 
Stephen,  in  1058,  his  credit  was  fo  great  as  to  caufe  an' 
antipope  to  be  depofed,  and  Nicholas  II.  whom  he  en¬ 
tirely  guided,  to  be  railed  to  the  holy  fee. 

In  a  council  held  at  Rome,  Nicholas  publifhed  the 
celebrated  decree,  by  which  it  was  declared, .  that  the 
popes  were  fo  be  elected  in  future  by  the  cardinals,  and 
*' r  '  afterwards  . 
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Decree  for  afterwards  approved  by  the  clergy  and  people — Saving 
tfontfth*  honour  (Ins  to  otir  moji  dearly  beloved  Jon  Henry  IV.  at 
popes,  preferit  king ,  tind  ivho  pill  fydry  Joon  be  emperour,  according 

u  to  the  grant  we  have  made  in  his  favour  ;  and  this  honour 
fhall  devolve  to  thofe  of  his  fuccejjbrse  to  whom  the  holy  fee 
fhfll  pcrfonally  grant  the  fame  privilege.  Here  the  right 
of  confirming  the  election  is  fpppoied  to  be  only  a  per¬ 
sonal  privilege,  though  it  has  been  founded  on  many  in¬ 
cog  teftable  titles.  Henry  was  very  young,  and  Hilde¬ 
brand  took  every  advantage. 

Be*jenge-  Bcrengerius,  inceflantly  perfecuted  by  Lanfranc,  was 
aformu-S  daftipelled  to  fubferibe  a  formulary  at  this  council, 
laryby  which  declared,  that  the  bread  and  wine,  after  confe- 
gfctradis.n<^  c  rat  ion,  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
touched  and  broken  by  the  hands  of  the  priefts,  and  brnifed 
'by  the  teeth  6f  the  faithful.  They  imagined  that  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  heretic ;  but  his  profeflion  of  faith, 
being  publicly  retracted,  became  a  new  fubjedt  of  fcan- 
dal.  The  turbulent  zeal  of  Lanfranc  the  monk,  like 
that  of  Hildebrand,  fpeedily  advanced  him  to  fortune. 
The  pope  The  pope  again  iflued  thundering  decrees  again!!  the 
decrees  concubinage  and  fimony  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  feems 
againfi  fi*  extraordinary,  that  while  he  attacked  this  abufe  with  fo 
much  violence,  ;he  ftill  retained  the  archbifhopric  of 
Florence.  Leo  IX.  had  kept  the  bhhoprie  of  Tool, 
and  his  example  had  been  followed  by  others.  Y/hat 
privileges  did  they  not  attach  to  the  title  of  fovereign 
‘pontiff*,  or  universal  bifnop  ?  This  Idffc  titje  was  un¬ 
doubtedly-introduced  in  oppofitionto  that  of  ecumenical^ 
;■ patriarch ,  the  aflumption  of  which  was  declared  to  be  a 
Crime  in  the  patriarchs  of  Conffantinople. 
ie6i.  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  II.  Hildebrand,  who  had 
jjlCchof«n  juft;  made  the  Norman  princes  feudatories  of  the  pontifi- 
thecon-  cate,  caufed  Alexander  II.  to  be  elected,'  without  deign- 
fimofthe  ing  to  confult  the  court.  The  emprefs  Agnes,  widow 
court.  q£  Henry  HI.  who  was  regent  during  the  minority  of 
Cadaious  her  fon,  wanted  to  defeat  this  attempt;  and  Cadalous, 
poied  to  *  bilb  op  of  Parma,  *was  chofen  by  feme  bifheps,  by  the 
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name  of  Honorius  If.  Some  German'.troops  were  ferit 

out  him  in  pofieflion  ;  but  the  German  princes  fud- 
denly  changed  the  government,  the  ardibifhop  of  Co¬ 
logne  carried  off  young  Henry  from  his  mother,  and  the 
antipope  was  abandoned  and  thrown  into  priibn.  ; 

The  new  pontificate  was  a&uated  by  the  temper  of  .. 

Hildebrand,  whofe  friend,  Feter  Damjen,  a  zealous  pro-f^ Jkis 
moter  of  new  monadic  devotions,  fignalized  liimfelf  on 
feveral  occafiops  in  quality  of  legate.  He  was  particu-  fubjeasr 
larly  felicitous  in  France  to  confirm  the  privileges  of 
-Clugny which1  went  To  far  as  to  prohibit  the  bifhops, 
pven  in  thbir  own  diocefes,  from  excommunicating  k 
monk,  upon  pain  of  being  themfelves  excommunicated. 

He  diifufed  the  practice  of  voluntary  fcourgings,  which 
Wery  fpeedily  degenerated  into  fanaticifm.  This  pious 
cardinal,  whofe  own  life  was  exceedingly  auftere,  adopted 
fome  maxims  very  convenient  for  tinners ;  he  fuppofed 
it  ppfiibie  to  do  penance  in  the  place  of  others.  We 
are  aiionifhed  -to  read  what  he  fays  to  a  prelate  in  one 
of  his  letters —  You  know ,  that  when  penitents  give  us  Jome 
-property  in  lands ,  we  lejjeh  the  penance  ' hi  proportion  to  the 
gift.  His  works  are  one  of  the  mbft  remarkable 
monuments  of  the  faife  ideas  and  credulity  of  that 
age.  (See  Fleury.) 

As  the  papal  court  was  conftantly  engaged  in  poli- The  court 
tics,  the  orders,  decrees,  threatenings  and  thunders  ^ 
of  Rome  gave  birth  to  tranfabtions,  which  would  ap-  in  politics 
pear  incredible,  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  were  not  all 
powerful.  Even  the  conqueft  of  England  by  the  Nor¬ 
mans  was  in  fome  degree  derived  from  this  fource, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  of  the 
|  eleventh  century. 

Edward  the  Confeffor,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  Edward, 

I  of  Anglo  Saxons,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  which  had  ^la0^dt 
been  in  the  polfefiion  of  the  Danes.  Being  prohibited  dies  witiy. 
:  from  conjugal  commerce  by  his  devotion,  he  was  with-  outiieir^ 
out  iffue  :  having  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
Normandy,  he  bore  great  affection  to  his  relation  duke 
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William,  and  was  defirous  to  nominate  him  do  the 
fucceffion  ;  but  the  Normans  already  in  the  kingdoi^ 
had  made  theinfelves  detefted,  from  their  influence 
with  the  king.  The  Englifh  were  fo  jealous,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  entering  into  a  rebellion,  which 
obliged  him  to  difinift  them  i  and  after  his. death, 
Harold,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  lord,  whofe  politics 
had  been  employed  for  a  conficjerable  time  in  paying 
the  way  to  the  throne,  was  elected  by  the  people. 

Harold  had,  for  hjs  competitor,  a  hero  of  equal  brar 
very  and  capacity ;  the  famous  William  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  a  baftard  fon  of  duke  Robert,  who  had  de.r 
fended  lfimfelf  againft  the  attempts  of  Henry  I.  king 
of  France,  and  againft  his  own  yaffals,  who  wanted  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fucceffion.  Haying  fecured  peace 
at  home,  he  ventured  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Ear 
gland,  to  which  he  haft  no  other  claim  but  a  real  or 
pretended  will  of  Edward  in  his  favour.  His  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  his  Normans,  attracted  crowds  of 
warriors  to  his  ftandaid,  He  procured  the  favour  qf 
the  empcrour’s  court,  and  even  of  that  of  France,  where 
Philip  I.  who  was  ftill  a  minor,  had  fhewn  no  qualities 
defervipg  a  thronp ;  but  one  of  the  chief  fecrets  of  his 
policy  was,  to  procure  the  approbation  of  pope  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  fent  him  St,  Peter’s  ftandard  as  a  pledge 
of  a  juft  and  infallible  vi&pry,  after  haying  anathema¬ 
tized  Harold  as  a  tyrant. 

The  duke  difembarked  in  England  with  fixty  thou- 
fand  men.  He  made  a  vow  to  build  a  monaftery  upon 
the  field  of  battle  ;  gained  adecifive  victory  at  Haftings, 
in  which  Harold  was  killed  ;  compelled  the  Englifh  to 
fubmit,  and  reigned  by  the  right  of  conqueft.  The 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  fo  terrified  by  the  ana¬ 
themas  of  the  pope,  that  the  king’s  brother  made  ufe  of 
that  as  an  argument  to  difluade  him  frpm  coming  to 
action.  If  Harold  had  taken  his  advice,  it  is  probable 
that  the  feverity  of  winter,  fatigue  and  famine,  would 
have  deftroyed  the  army  of  the  enemy.  Conquerors  are 
v  \  *  '  "  >  muclb 
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much  indebted  to  the  faults  committed  by  thofe  whom 

^Alexander  II.  or  rather  Hildebrand,  by  whom  he  was 
aoverned,  profited  by  aconqueft  which  was  undertaken 
with  the  fanaign  of  pontifical  authority.  England  re¬ 
ceived  a  legate  for  the  firft  time.  The  pontiff,  by  means 
.of  his  legates,  a&ed  as  if  he  had  been  perfonally  prefent, 
and  exercifed  abfolute  authority  in  every  country.  .Un¬ 
franc,  that  Italian  monk  whom  the  defire  pt  promotion 
had  carried  into  France,  being  placed  in  the  fee  of  Cant  - 

bury,  and  made  primate  of  the  kingdom,  laboured  el- 

fea'ually  to  eftabluh  Italian  principles.  ,. 

Though  William  appeared  a  devotee,  he  did  not 
carry  matters  fo  far  as  to  make  the  rights  of  tnc  cr°*“ 
yield  to  the  church.  He  would  not  allow  the  canons 
of  the  fvnods,  or  even  the  bulls  of  the  pope,  to  be  en¬ 
forced,  till  they  had  the  fandhon  of  the  royal  authority . 
The  clergy  railed  no  commotions  during  lus  reign. 
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Pontificate  of  GregqryV II  . — -His  Quarrels  with  the  £«- 

ptrqur  Usury  IV. 

AFTER  the  death  qf  Alexander,  Hildebrand  H»jw > 
was  at  lad  elefted  pope,  though  without  the  con--  brand 

tent  of  the  imperial  court-,  but  he  prudently  deferred 
his  confecratiqn  until  the  neccffary  approbation  was  pb-  of  Grego 
tained  ;  which  was  the  more  readily  granted,  heckle  ot  r*  .  * 
.this  proof  of  his  fubmifliom  The  ypung  ernpp;our 
F?enry  IV  did  not  forelee  the  evils  vybich  luch  a  pon¬ 
tiff  would  occafion.  Gregory  VIL  the  name  affumed 
by  the  new  pope,  yery  fqon  (hewed  himiek  the  enemy 
of  all  the  kings  in  Chriftendom.  Auftere,  enterpufing, 
and  inflexible,  his  temper  and  prejudices  made  l\m}  capa¬ 
ble  Qf  overturning  kingdoms. 
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very  difficult  to.  believe,  that  a.  Ample  monk, 
iiiveriai  laying  become  the  head  of  the  church,  fhouid  aim  at 
^aic^viimyerlal  monarchy,  look  upon  all  Chrifticm  kings  as  his 
«■  :  lailals,  and  fcnouily  attempt  to  make  them  fubmit  as 
feh'  ta ‘his  authority  ;  notwithftanding,  it  is  evident 
d  10m Jus.  letters  :  helides,  whoever  will  compare  the  for- 
<ma  iituation  of  the  pontiffs  with  the  power  to  -  which 
racy  were  arrived  at  this  period,  may  conceive,  that  an 
•enterprifing  genius  might  form  fuch  a  projed,  and  per- 
-haps  greatly  advance  the  execution,  if  he  was  poflesffed 

■or  equal  vigour  and  addrefs. 

He  began  with  'declaring  his  pretenfions  to  Spain, 
Spain  be-  demanded  a  tribute  for  the  con  quells  gained  from 

ihXiya  thc  ^ys  he  in  a  letter  to  the  Spaniards, 

see.  certainly  yon  are mot  ignorant,  that  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 

being  formerly  a  part  of  ft.  Pete/s  domain,  fill  belongs  to 
none  but  the  holy  fee.  He  prohibi  ted  them  from  mak¬ 
ing  conquefls,  if  they  did  not  faithfully  pay  their  tribute, 
ivifhing  rather  to  fee  the  kingdom  flill  in  the  poffeffion 
Oi  nmdels,  than  the  church  treated  by  her  children  as  if 
they  werey her  enemies .  After  fuch  a  declaration  nothing 
is  incredible. 
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•  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  a  weak  and  vicious  prince, 
having  put  a  flop  to  the  confecratjon  of  a  bifhop  of 

•  Macon,  and  being  alfo  accufed  of  felling  benefices,  Gre¬ 
gory  wrote  to  the  bilhop  of  Chalons  fur  Saone,  that '  the 
king  m'ufl  change  his  behaviour,  or  exped  to  be;' pu- 
nifhed  by  die  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  the  French , 
againft  whom  a  general  anathema  fhall  be  denounced,  miift 
refufe  to  obey  him,  if  they  do  not  rather  choofe  to  renounce 
the  Lhrijuan  fait  a ;  upon  which  Philip  fent  ambaffiT 
dours  to  affure  him  of  his  refped  and  obedience. 

New  complaints  were  very  foon  heard  on  account  of 
a  few  pilgrims  who  had  been  ufed  ill,  and  the  extortions 
on  fome  Italian  merchants  at  a  fair,  which  afforded  a 
fufficient,pretence  for  the  pope  to  write  to  the  bifhops 
’—■Your  king ,  who  pafjes  his  whole  life  in  the  commiftion  of 
dif graceful  crimes ,  is  not  a  king .  but  a  tyrant .  If  he  zvill 


not 
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darken  to  you,  Separate  yourf elves  from  the  Service  _  and 
"don  of  that  prince,  and  lay  all  France  under  an  mter- 
■  is  a  U  he  is  not  corrected  by  this  anatnema,  let  turn .  now » 

that,  Jth  the  help  of  God,  we  will  em. “  £ 
to  the  kingdom  from  opprefton.  In  another  *»er,  ;  e 
rails  ao-ainft  the  detefable,  unexampled  crime  of  Philip,  king 
of  France,  or  rather  a  devouring  wolf,  and  ,mqmtm  M. 

This  atrocious  crime  was  nothing  more  than  g 

levied  a  contribution  from  fome  Italian  merchants. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  Philip  s  having  made  a  He  deu- 
tii'nmiflion  or  that  the  affairs  of  Germany  prevented  rrance 
tSftm  prelecting  him.  we  find  .he  com  £«-. „ 

tinue  on  the  throne  ;  but  France  was  given  up  to  the  a  legate 
tyranny  of  a  dreadful  legate,  bilhop  of  Pie,  a  French 
man  who  became  the  fcourge  of  the  nation,  ruling 
with  the  moft  defpotic  fway,  holding  councils  again  t 

the  orders  of  the  king,  depofing  a  number  of  bifhops 

without  any  form  of  trial,  requiring  troops  and  mo  ) 

for  the  fer.vice  of  the  pontiff ;  in  one  word,  trampling 
all  the  rights  both  of  the  crown  and  epifcopacy  unoer- -to 
his  feet.  Gregory  all.edged,  that  France  fiiould  pay  ie  th«'£“g: 
tribute  of,  at  leaft,  a  penny  each  houfe,  as  was  paid  dj  dom_,„ 
Enollnd  •  and  though  he  could  not  effed  this,  he  iTo  £**» 
farTucceeded  as  to  cftabliih  the  primacy  of  Lyons,  the 
.only  one  which  has  prevailed  againft  the  ancient  regu  a- 

iions  of  the  national  clergy.  .  *  , . 

'  Though  he  was  conftantiy  denouncing  excommun  -  HecouM 

cations  againft  fimony  and  the  marriages  or  the  cleig) ,  the  mar- 
he  found  it  more  difficult  to  contend  with  vices  than  ned^  ^ 
with  fovereigns.  He  forbid  the  people  to  hear  man  difcipime, 
from  married  priefts,  prohibited  them  from  exercrfing 
any  ecclefiaftical  function,  and  gave  orders  that  celibacy 
fhould  be  religioufly  obferved._  So  great  rvas  tne  influ¬ 
ence  of  cuflom  over  church  difcipime,  that  thefe  laws, 
nubliflied  by  a  council  held  at  Rome,  appeared  intole¬ 
rable,  and  excited  feditions.  Gregory  was  treated  as  a 
heretic,  who  corrupted  the  do&rine  of  Jefus  Chnft  and 
at.  Paul. —  If  he  perfijh,  we  will  rather  renounce  the  pmJU 
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hcod  than  out  wives ,  and  he  may  find  angels  to  govern  his 
churches .  According  to  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times, 
this  was  the  common  language.  Even  Lanfranc  could 
not  put  the  law  in  force.  At  a  council  held  in  Win- 
chefter,  he  forbid  the  canons  to  keep  wives,  but  per¬ 
mitted  the  priefts  in  the  country  to  keep  theirs ;  only 
commanding,  that  in  future  none  fhould  be  admitted 
into  priefts  or  deacons  orders  without  taking  a  vow  of 
chaftity.  A  great  part  of  the  clergy  and  people,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  ancient  decrees  of  the  councils,  almoft 
every  where,  at  this  time,  looked  upon  ecclefiaftical  ce¬ 
libacy  as  no  matter  of  duty.  They  exclaimed  then  in 
the  Weft,  nearly  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  in 
the  Eaft,  if  a  patriarch  ofConftantinople  had  attempted 
to  make  the  Greek  clergy  fubmit  to  celibacy. 

The  pontiff  had  nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  priefthood  independent  of  princes,  and  thereby 
the  more  dependent  on  Rome.  To  alledge,  that  he 
looked  upon  celibacy  as  a  means  of  attaining  that  end, 
becaufe  men  who  are  without  families  have  fewer  in¬ 
ducements  to  attach  them  to  fociety,  is  a  conjecture 
hazarded  by  writers  of  doubtful  authority.  But  there 
is  no  room  to  queftion  the  motive  which  occafioned  the 
quarrel  about  inveftitures.  The  bifhops  and  abbots 
holding  their  fiefs  of  the  fovereigns  ought,  as  well  as 
other  lords,  to  receive  the  inveftiture  from  them.  This 
ceremony  put  them  in  pofteflion  of  the  temporalities  of 
the  churches ;  and  their  dependence  in  this  refped  ap¬ 
pears  the  more  juft,  that  in  quality  pf  Jords  they  arc 
richer  and  more  powerful. 

The  cuftom  of  invefting  them  by  a  crcfs  and  ring, 
which  the  prince  caufed  to  be  delivered  to  them,  was 
eftablifhed  in  Germany  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nobody  ever  imagined,  that  the  fpiritual  authority 
of  a  minifter  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by 
this  ceremony ;  but,  however,  Gregory  VII.  pledged 
that  it  was  fo,  on  purpofe  to  find  a  fpccious  pretence  of 
annihilating  that  right  of  foverejgn  princes.  He  treated 
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tte  aft  of  inveftiture  as  fimomcal ;  and,  at  a  council 
held  in  Rome,  forbid  the  clergy  from  receiving  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  under  pain  of  excommunication 
The  bifhops  of  Germany,  eager  to  withdraw  from  the 
authority  of  the  emperour,  could  not  fail  to  fuppoit  this 
proceeding  with  zeal  ;  and  thofe  of  other  countries  were 
equally  interefted.  Such  was  the  fource  of  the  wars 
between  the  priefthood  and  the  empire  ;  which  were  the 
more  dreadful,  as  they  led  to  the  fpillmg  human  blood 

VPAs  reaffimony  was  common  at  that  tune  all  over  m  c- 
Europe,  falfe  zeal  found  reafons  to  d.fgu.fe  ite  aftions- 
Kings,  who  had  fearer  any  power,  tern  or^,  ^  ^  ’  mon.  fur- 
were  glad  to  derive  feme  advantage  from  the  benefices ,  ^ 
and  did  not  hefitate  fometimes  to  tell  them  ;  nor  was  ccs, 
there  any  difficulty  in  finding  purchafers  :  this  was  the 
effieft  of  the  manners  and  circumftances  of  the  times. 

We  have  likewile  feen  the  papal  throne  fold  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  purchafers,  by  the  clergy  who  elefted  the  popes 
Where  did  diforder  not  prevail  ?  Is  a  right  invalidated 

by  Gregory^ wanted  chiefly  to  fall  upon  Henry  IV.  a  M  # 
courageous  young  prince,  who  was  milled  by  ms  youth-  erapcrour 
SS’Jid  trnded  in  benefices ;  he  .as  n.  W* 
that  time  engage!  in  »  war  with  the  rebels o.  S>*o»y,  „ 
whofe  infolence  had  carried  them  fo  iar  as  to  ma^e  SaxonS9 
them  propofe  to  him,  to  decide  by  a  duel  whether  or 
not  he  Ihould  continue  emperour.  During  this  civil 
war,  Rome  had  already  given  him  dilturbance,  and  he 
had  the  prudence  to  (how  fome  condcfcenfion  upon 
the  occafion  :  he  even  requefted  Gregory  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  Saxons  as  being  guilty  of  facrilege  ;  but 

they  applied  to  the  fame  tribunal,  accufing  him  ot 
fimony  and  other  crimes.  They  were  Icon  obliged  t 
fubmit,  but  the  pontiff  prepared  his  thunders  agam.t 

The^terms  of  accommodation  had  been  juft  fettled 
«t  a  diet,  when  two  legates  fuddenly  arrived,  and  fum-  h**,. 

"  before 
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moiled  Henry  to  appear  before  the  pope  on  an  £p« 
pointed  day*  to  anfwer  the  accufations  of  his  fubjedts. 

Z^erour  r€P*!e€*  to  th^s.  bifult,  by  caufing  the  pope  to  be 
depofes  depofed  in  a  council  held  at  Worms,  obferving  to  hint 

Worms.  aftmvards>  that  a  Sovereign  has  no  judge  but  God 
alone,  and  cannot  be  depofed  for  any  crime,  efpecially 
if  he  has  not  renounced  the  faith.  (A  remarkable  and 
very  hazardous  reftri&ion,  for  it  was  eafy  to  accufe  a 
prince  of  herefy  who  feemed  to  attack  the  church  in 
The  pope  the  perfon  of  her  chief)  Upon  which  the  pontiff,  in 

depCo°ferl  ful1  coU.ncil>  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  pronounced  a 
Henry,  thundering  anathema,  by  which  he  deprived  Henry 
both  of  his  .German  and  Italian  dominions,  abfolviiy* 
all  his  fubjecls  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  prohi¬ 
biting  them  from  acknowledging  him  as  their  fovereign.' 
This  was  the  firft  inflance  of  a  king  being  depofed  by 

a  pope  ;  but  this  fentence  ferved  as  a  precedent  for 
many  others.  1  i 

tlfsMa^:  Nothing  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  than  to  fee 
da  afllfti  J  the  celebrated  countefs  Matilda,  and  her  mother  Bea- 

^cuncU  tri5e’  ^  the  council  at  Rome,  where  the  depo¬ 

sition  was  pronounced.  They  were  fove feigns  of 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  blindly  devoted  to  Gregory, 
whom  they  encouraged,  by  prom  ding  to  employ  their 
whole  force  againft  Henry,  though  them  near  relation. 
This  was  not  the  flighted:  ground  for  the  confidence  of 
the  pope,  who  was  likewife  acquainted  with  the  difpo- 
iition  of  the  Germans  to'  rebel. 

^ophiitry  He  took  care  to  jhfiify  fuch  an  odious  enterprife  in 
t  agafnft  his  ufual  ™anner,  by  employing  fophiftry  inftead  of 
icrowned  proofs.  If  ike  holy  fee  (faid  he  in  his  letter  to  the  bi- 
hcads‘  fhop  of  Mete)  has  received  a  power  from  Gocl  to  judge  in 
Jptritrtdls;  wThy  not  in  temporals  ?  If  fpirtual  men  mnfl  be. 
fudged,  wherefore  ought  not  the  fecular  to  be  pmfii&d  for' 
■then  offences?  They -per  hnps  imagine,  that -the  royal  digni- 
ty  is  fuperiour  to  the  pontifical ,  but  the  difference  may  be 
known  by  their  origin.  The  one  has  been  invented  by  the 
pride  of  men,  the  other  infiimed  by  -  divine  goo dnefs  5  the 
>.  one 

■ 
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■c;ie  purities  vain  glory  -,  the.  other  afpires  Only  after  heaven, 
csV  Prom  fuch  reafonings  we  may  conclude,  that 
royaltv  fhould  be  aboiifhed,  and  the  fovercign  pontiff 
acknowledged  the  foie  matter  of  the  world.  /*  - 

Gregory,  by  his  letters,  his  legates,  and  tome  fanatical 
devotees  font  on  purpofe  into  Germany,  made  his  len¬ 
ience  of  equal  weight  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by 

God.  Provoked  at  the  fcandalous.fale  of  benefices,  at 
fome  oppreffions,  and  the  licentious  life  of  the  prince, 
the  Germans,  even  thofe  who  had  depofeu  the  pope,  did 
not  he  fit  ate  to  declare  againft  the  emperour.  An  af- 
fembly,  held  at  Tibur,  deliberated  upon  taking  the  moil 
violent  meafures  ;  and  Henry  humbled  himfelf  fo  far  as 
to  make  an  offer  of  refigning  his  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  lords,  provided  that  he  might  retain  the 
title  and  enfigns  of  royalty.  It  was  determined,  that 
the;pope  fhould  be  invited  to  decide  the  affair  at  Augf- 
bourg  ;  that  if  the  emperour  did  not  get  himfelf  ab- 
folved  from  the  excommunication  within  a  year,  he 
fhould  forfeit  the  crown  irrecoverably  ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  (liould  live  at  Spires,  as  a  perfon  excom¬ 
municated,  excluded  from  the  church,  and  debarred 
from  difcharging  any  public  office..  They  imagined, 
at  that  time,  that  being  excommunicated  a  whole  year, 
according  •  to  the  Teutonic  law,  would  deprive  him  of  all 
fiefs,  and  his  whole  property.  The  Germans  feemed  to 
embrace:  llavery,  while  forging  chains  for  the  emperour. 
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Continuation  of  the  ■  Difptttes  of  Gregory  VII.  with  'the 
Emperour.- — Death  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

'ENRY,  deprefied  by  difgrdce,  obliged  to  yield  ,„7r, 
to  the  diftates  of  rebels,  and  afraid  of  the  conl.e- ■,3e*,J> 
quences  of  a  fentence  which  he  could  not  prevent,  i  ,s»mctcy 
came  to  a  refolution-.to  .go  and  beg  mercy  of  the  pope  <  ;^'at 
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bis  cppreftbr,  and  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble  peni¬ 
tent,  at  Canofa,  on  the  Apennines,  a  town  belongings 
to  the  countefs  Matilda,  where  Gregory  reliaed  with* 
her.  This  fortrefs  was  furrounded  with  a  triple  enclo- 
fure  of  walls.  Henry  was  flopped  at  the  fecond,  and 
obliged  to  wait  three  days  barefooted,  *  and  without  a 
fervant,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  until  it  pleafed  the 
pope  to  give  him  audience  3  which  he  at  laft  obtained 
by  dint  of  prayers  and  promifes,  after  having  fubn'iitted 
to  fo  fevere  a  trial.  Upon  engaging  to  appear  before 
the  German  diet,  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  the  pope, 
to  lofe  his  crown  if  it  was  the  will  of  his  holinefs,  and 
in  the  mean  time  not  to  difeharge  any  of  the  fundion3f 
ot  royalty,  he  received  abfoltition.  HenrJr  (Wore  to? 
whatever  was  propofed  to  him. 

Gregory  then  laid  mafs,  and,  having  confirmed  one 
half  of  the  hoft  as  a  proof  of  his.  innocence,  prefented  the 
other  half  to  Henry,  inviting  him  to  take  the  fame 
method  of  juftifying  himfelf ;  but  the  prince,  undoubt¬ 
edly  being  affeded  with  religious  fentiments,  begged 
to  be  excufech  on  pretence  that  the  abfent  would  not- 
be  fatisfied  with  this  proof. 

The  Lombards,  in  the  mean  time,  diffatisfied  with 
Gregory,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  weaknefs  and  dif- 
honour  to  which  Henry  had  fubmitted,  threatened  to 
dethrone  him,  and  place  his  fon  indiis  fteach  The  cir- 
cumflance  revived  his  courage  ;  he  violated  his  oath,; 
and  recovered  the  affedions  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the 
Germans,  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  the  pontiff,  depofeft 
him,  and  at  the  diet  chofe  Rodolphus  duke  of  Suabia 
in  his  place. 

Gregory,  at  firfl,  durfl  not  declare  for  either  party, 
but  gave  out,  that  he  would  decide  in  favour  of  him 
who  fhould  be  moft  fubmiflive  to  the  holy  fee.  At 
laft,  he  determined  that  his  legates  flioukl  judge  the  af¬ 
fair  upon  the  fpoty  and  denounced  anathemas  againft 
whoever  attempted  to  obftrud  them. — We  bind  him , 
faid  he  in  his  decree,  not  only  in  mind  but  in  body ,  depriv -■ 
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in?  his  life  of  profperity,  and  his  arms  of  viBory.  People 
would  have  thought,  that  fortune  and  the  elements  were 
at  his  difpofal. 

After  feme  unfortunate  expeditions,  Rodolphus  at  ics_0. 

laft  gained  a  vidory,  which  turned  the  fcale  in  his  %  ^abfuTd 

vour.  Immediately  the  haughty  Gregory,  in  a  council  and  odi- 
at  Rome,  again  deprived  Henry  of  the  fovereignty  of  °^ftCrec 
Germany  and  Italy,  dripping  him  of  all  power  and  roy-  Henry, 
al  dignity,  forbidding  all  Chnftians  to  obey  him  as  their 
fovereign,  and  condemning  him  to  have  no  power  in 
battle,  or  even  to  be  victorious.  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  decree,  which  he  concludes  with  an  apoftrophe 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  conceived  in  the  following 
terms  :  Shew  then  the  whole  world ,  that,  if  you  can  hind  His  extra- 
and  loofe  in  heaven ,  upon  earth  you  can  give  or  take  azvay  3^1-0^ 
empires ,  kingdoms,  principalities ,  dukedoms ,  marquifates,  phe  to  st. 
earldoms ,  and  the  pojfeffions  of  all  men  according  to  their  de-  eter* 
merits .  Let  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  age  know  your 
power ;  let  them  tremble  who  defpife  the  commands  of  your 
church  l  Let  your  juft-ice  be  immediately  mantfefied  upon 
Henry,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  fallen  by 
your  power ,  and  not  by  chance  ! 

We  have  a  fecond  letter  to  Heriman,  bifhop  of  max- 
Metz,  which  unmafks  the  opinions  oi  Gregory,  and  his  vour  of 
principles  of  unexampled  defpotifm.  He  there  alledges, 

That  the  meanefl  exorcid:  has  higher  authority  than  any  clergy, 
lay  lord  ;  for  the  exorcid:  commar^s  devils,  to  whom 
wicked  princes  are  Haves  :  That  tn£  priefts  are  evident¬ 
ly  fuperiour  to  kings,  becaufe  they  judge  kings,  and  can 
abfolve  them  from  their  fins  :  That  good  Chriflians, 
even  of  the  lowed:  rank,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  kings, 
rather  than  vicious  princes ;  for  the  one  are  members  of 
Jefus  Chrid:,  and  the  others  of  the  devil  :  That  with  |joef^P“e 
greater  reafon  the  popes  are  fuperiour  to  all,  being  ren-  popes  arc 
dered  impeccable  by  the  papacy ;  and  fince  the  time  of  ^pecca” 
St.  Peter,  almoft  a  hundred  popes  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  greatefl  faints.  I  low  was  it  pollible,  that, 
after  the  fcandalous  enormities  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
|  Vol.  III.  N  ,  centuries, 
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centuries,  any  man  could  prefume  to  rqake  holinefs  a 
kind  of  privilege  inherent  in  the  pontificate  ?  Opinion 
has  frequently  gone  fo  far  as  to  change  abfurdities  into 
fundamental  doctrines ;  and  canonifts  have  declared  in 
their  writings — that  the  pope  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  man> 
but  a  middle  being. 

Henry,  Who  was  more  difpofed  by  nature  to  a<fts  of 
violence  than  Gregory,  enraged  at  the  affronts  which 
he  had  buffered,  broke  through  all  bounds.  He  caufed 
the  pope  to  be  depofed  in  a  council,  and  Guibert, 
archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  to  be  chofen  in  his  place. 
Having  defeated  Rodolphus,  who  fell  in  the  adlion,  he 
returned  to  Italy  with  his  antipope  and  an  army  ;  but 
Gregory  had  contrived  to  procure  affiftance.  Befides 
the  countefs  Matilda,  who  was  governed  by  him,  and 
had  (hewn  her  attachment  to  the  holy  fee  by  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  all  her  dominions,  he  could  depend  upon  Ro¬ 
bert  Guifcard,  duke  of  Calabria  and  La  Puglia,  and 
the  other  Normans.  Though  he  had  formerly  thun¬ 
dered  anathemas  againff  them,  he  behaved  to  them 
upon  this  occalion  with  all  the  addrefs  of  a  fkilful  poli¬ 
tician.  A  bloody  war  was  again  kindled  in  defence  of 
the  pontiff,  who  undoubtedly  forgot  that  he  ought  to 
have  been  a  minifter  of  peace. 

After  different  expeditions  and  a  long  fiege,  Henry 
IV.  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Rome,  where  he  was 
crowned  emperour  bv  Guibert,  who  had  been  enthron¬ 
ed  by  the  name  of  Clement  III.  Gregory,  who  was  ex¬ 
communicated  by  a  council  at  Utrecht,  remained  fhut 
up  in  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  till  he  was  delivered  by 
Robert  Guifcard,  who  flew  to  his  affiftance  ;  but  not 
thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Rome,  after  fulminating  new 
excommunications  againft  the  antipope  and  emperour, 
he  retired  to  Salerno,  and  died  the  following  year,  1085. 
His  laid  expreffion,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  greateft 
faint — /  have  loved  juftice  and  hated  iniquity ,  therefore  1 
die  in  exile , 
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The  attempts  of  Gregory  VII.  may  in  fome  degree  To  what 
be  excufed,  from  the  prejudices  which  had  been  eftab- 
lifhed  by  forged  decretals,  and  were  continually  increaf-  refpeding 
ing  through  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  _  They  went  ^ica- 
fuch  lengths  with  refped  to  excommunication,  that  the  tion  were 
perfon  excommunicated  feemed  to  be  totally  excluded  hutime? 
from  civil  fociety.  Whoever  held  any  commerce  with 
him  was,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  ;  and  they  who 
had  any  communication  with  the  lafl  were  alfo  excom¬ 
municated  ;  and  fo  on  by  infinite  progrefiion.  This 
exclufion  did  not  relate  folely  to  religious  communica¬ 
tion,  but  likewife  to  the  ordinary  tranfa&ions  of  life,  and 
even  to  things  the  moft  indifpenfable,  Gregory  thought 
he  had  (hewn  great  lenity,  by  excepting  the  wives,  chil¬ 
dren  and  fervants  of  thofe  people  who  were  excommu¬ 
nicated,  and  permitting  them  to  fupply  with  neceffaries 
thofe  who  were  under  the  yoke  of  excommunication. 
According  to  fuch  principles,  which  were  very  different 
from  the  ancient  regulations,  an  excommunicated  prince 
rauft  of  courfe  be  depofed. 

This  pope  frequently  repeated,  in  his  letters,  thefe^His  pre¬ 
words  of  Jeremiah — Curfed  is  he  who  dyeth  not  his  /word 
in  bloods  He  applied  them  very  ill,  and  forgot  the  fai  do- 
true  principles  of  his  holy  miniftry.  But  whence  could  mimon* 
he  derive  the  idea,  that  France,  England,  Spain,  Den¬ 
mark,  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  Poland,  even  Rulfia,  &c. 
owed  him  the  tribute,  homage,  *and  oath  of  fidelity, 
which  he  required  ?  that  Saxony  had  been  given  to  the 
Roman  church  by  Charlemagne  ?  that  the  emperour 
of  Germany,  elected  after  Rodolphus,  fhould  acknow¬ 
ledge  himfeif  his  vaffal,  and  obey  him  in  every  thing  ? 
that  the  empire  which  was  attached  to  the  German 
crown  muff  of  courfe  hold  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  though 
the  emperours  had  the  inconteftable  right  of  confirming 
the  election  of  the  pontiffs  ?  If  prejudice  and  fpiritual 
arms  could  have  eftablifhed  fuch  a  fyftem,  this  new 
empire  of  the  priefthood  would  have  edipfed  the  con- 
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quell  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  fo  formidable  in 
ancient  times. 

william  The  conqueror  of  England,  by  his  fleady  politics, 
^er^rre-  was  the  only  one  who  made  himfelf  refpe&ed  by  a  pope 
fufes  to  who  trampled  crowns  beneath  his  feet.  Gregory  hav- 
homage!  ing  fummoned  him  to  do  homage  and  pay  a  tribute 
&  obliged  (for  that  was  the  name  he  gave  to  the  Peter  pence , 
courthim.  which  the  devotion  of  king  Offa  had  fettled  as  an  of- 
*  fering)  William  replied,  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
pay  him  the  Peter  pence ,  as  had  been  the  cuftom  ;  but 
inftead  of  doing  homage,  he  enjoined  the  bilhops  not 
to  go  to  Rome  to  hold  a  council ;  and  Gregory  gave 
orders  to  his  legate  not  to  irritate  him.  “  Though  he 
“  does  not  behave  fo  religioufly  in  fome  things  as  we 
“  could  wifh,”  fays  the  pope  in  his  letter,  “  however, 
“  as  he  does  not  fell  benefices,  nor  join  the  enemies  of 
“  the  holy  fee,  and  has  even  fworn  to  make  the  priefts 
leave  their  wives,  and  the  laity  to  quit  the  tythes, 
“  he  deferves  to  be  more  refpeded  than  the  other 
“  kings.” 

hqw  that  We  may  judge  by  the  following  anecdote  what 
prince  be- woujcj  pave  been  the  condud  of  William,  if  the  clergy 
the bUhop  had  revolted.  The  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  his  uterine  bro- 
of  Ba-  ther,  laid  a  plot  to  go  to  Rome  with  a  confiderablc 
was  guilty  treafure,  accompanied  by  a  great  many  nobles,  in  the 
oftreaion.  hopes  of  bejng  eiefted  pope.  _  The  king,  informed  of 

the  confpiracy,  reproached  him  with  being  guilty  of 
treafon,  and  commanded  the  lords  to  arreft  him  ;  but 
no  one  daring  to  lay  hands  on  a  prelate,  he  feized  him 
himfelf.  The  brother  claimed  the  ecclefiaftical  immu¬ 
nities.  I  do  not  arreft  the  biftiop,  _  cried  William,  /  only 
arrejl  the  earl ;  for  he  had  made  him  eail  of  Kent. 

He  reign-  This  monarch  was  the  oppreffor  of  England,  where 
eddefpot-  jie  exercifed  with  the  utmoft  rigour  the  right  of  the 
Und.En8'  fword,  by  which  he  gained  the  crown.  Some  infur- 
reftions  of  the  Englilli  afforded  him  a  pretence 
for  fubduing  them  ;  and  perhaps  he  could  not 

by  any  other  means  have  brought  them  to  fub- 
1  miffion : 


fourth  e  f  o  c  h  a.  xo*; 

million  :  fo  affli&ing  to  mankind  are  conquefts.  He 
ilripped  them  of  their  property  to  reward  his  followers ; 
he  endeavoured  to  annihilate  their  laws  and  cuftoms, 
and  even  their  language  :  _  the  public  adts  and  the 
pleadings  of  the  courts  were  in  French  :  in  a  word,  he 
rendered  his  government  hateful  ;  but  he  knew  how  to 
give  it  (lability  :  his  politics  were  thole  of  a  bold  and 

able  defpot 

One  of  his  Tons,  whom  he  intended  to  fucceed  him  He  fight, 
as  duke  of  Normandy,  wanted  to  get  poffeffion  before :  ofhisfcn 
his  time,  and,  being  fecretly  fupported  by  the  court  of 
France,  revolted.  William  purfued  tne  rebel  .  con¬ 
cealed  by  their  helmets,  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
they  met  in  the  field  and  engaged;  when  the  king, 
being  wounded,  fell  from  his  horle  ;  upon  which,  prince 
Robert  (that  was  the  name  of  the  rebel)  difcovenng 
that  it  was  his  father,  inflantly  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  with  difficulty  procured  his  pardon.  ' 

Philip  I.  king  of  France,  by  an  indifcreet  raillery, 
expofed  hipifelf  to  the  anger  of  a  dangerous  vaflal  moic  ges  him- 
powerful  than  himfelf.  William  being  provoked  took  of 
up  arms,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  iVIante,  burnt  that  raillery  .< 
city,  and  would  have  carried  his  rage  to  Paris,  if  he  had  PhlllP 
not  been  prevented  by  a  deadly  diforder.  When  upon  Hisjen. 
his  death  bed,  he  reproached  himfelf  with  having  fpiiled  on  his  i 
fo  much  human  blood,  but  to  difpel  his  fears  of  futuri-  deathbed 
ty,  he  enumerated  his  good  works:  he  congiatulated 
himfelf  upon  the  refpe£t  he  had  fhewn  to  the  church  ; 
on  having  raifed  Lanfranc  and  Anlelmo,  and  other  .  ll- 
luflnous  monks,  to  the  higheft  dignities  ;  on  having 
augmented  and  enriched  ten  abbeys  founded  by  his 
family ;  and  upon  having  eftablifhed  feventeen  new 
monafteries  of  monks  and  (even  of  nuns  in  Normandy. 

He  gave  orders  that  his  trealures  fnould  be  diftributed 
among  the  churches  and  the  poor.  In  this  manner  did 
fome  men  expert  to  be  looked  upon  as  faints,  aftei  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  fcourges  of  the  human  race.  .  He  was  luc- 

ceedecl  in  England  by  his  iecond  fon,  William  Rufus, 

who 
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who  feized  the  crown  by  force  of  arms ;  Robert,  the 
eldeft,  had  only  Normandy  and  Maine  ;  Henry,  the 
youngeft,  who  at  hrfl  had  fcarce  any  (hare  in  the  fuc- 
cefiion,  at  laft  gained  pofleilion  of  the  whole. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Pontificate  of  Urban  II. — He  profecutes  the  Affair  of  In- 
*; veflitur.es. . — He  keeps  upon  good  Terms  zvith  none  but  the 
Normans . 


Viflor III 

declares 
all  who 
were  guil¬ 
ty  of 
limony 
heretics. 


His  death. 


Urban  TI. 
takes  Gre¬ 
gory  for 
liis  model. 


1092. 
Scanda¬ 
lous  di¬ 
vorce  of 
Philip  I. 
king  of 
Prance. 


GREG  ORY  VII.  ftill  feemed  to  reign  in  the  per- 
fon  of  his  fuccelfors.  The  abbot  of  Monte  Caf- 
fino,  whom  he  had  recommended  on  his  death  bed,  and 
who  was  elected  by  the  name  of  Victor  HI.  immediately 
renewed  the  decree  againil  inveflitures,  and  depofed 
every  emperour,  king,  duke,  marquis,  &c.  that  fhould 
prove  refractory  to  this  ordinance.  He  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared,  that  ^11  were  heretics  who  were  guilty  of  limony; 
that  is. to  fay,  both  the  princes  who  gave,  and  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  who  received,  inveftiture.  The  quarrel  was 
rendered  more  furious  by  this  pretended  herefy.  Victor 
died  when  affifting  at  the  council  where  his  decree  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1087.  Another  monk,  a  native 
of  France,  and  who  had  become  bifhop  of  Oftia,  like- 
wife  recommended  by  Gregory  VII.  as  worthy  of  the 
pontificate,  was  next  eleCted  to  the  fee,  and  took  the 
name  of  Urban  II.  This  pope,  on  his  acceflion,  wrote 
letters  to  every  kingdom  in  Chriftendom,  declaring 
that  he  would  faithfully  follow  the  maxims  of  Gregory ; 
fo  that  new  ftorms  were  to  be  expeCted. 

Philip  I.  of  France,  brought  a  dreadful  one  upon 
himfelf,  by  his  fcandalous  divorce  from  his  queen  Ber¬ 
tha,  who  had  borne  feveral  children  to  him.  Having 
fallen  in  love  with  Bertrade,  third  wife  of  the  count  of 
Anjou,  he  alledged  the  common  pretence  of  kindred 
againfi:  the  queen  ;  which  was  the  more  eafily  done,  as 

the 
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the  prohibition  of  marriages  with  relations  to  the  feventh 
generation  had  been  lately  revived.  Notwithstanding 
the  remonftrances  of  the  celebrated  l  ves,  bilhop  ot 
Chartres,  he  not  only  divorced  her,  but  very  loon 
married  his  miftrefs,  whom  he  carried  off  from  her 

IlUUrbanII.  immediately  interfered  in  this  affair  and 
in  his  letter  threatened,  that  if  the  king  pernued,  /z£catedby 
would  pierce  the  adulterous  Midianites  with  a  /word  more tWOT*1* 
/harp  than  that  of  Phineas.  His  legate,  at  a  council  in 
Autun,  thundered  his  anathemas  againft  the  emperour 
Henry  IV.  and  Guibert  the  antipope,  who  were  excom¬ 
municated  with  Philip.  The  king  fubmitted  to  the 
excommunication  without  parting  from  Bertrade,  and 
derived  new  hopes  from  the  death  of  Bertha.  Bertrade, 
even  with  the  confent  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  main¬ 
tained  that  her  firft  marriage  was  null.  The  evil  might 
have  been  remedied  with  gentlenefs  ;  but  the  pope 
preferred  violent  meafures. 

His  mind  being  filled  with  the  great  project  of  the 

crufades,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in - 

another  place,  he  arrived  in  France  to  ftir  up  the  en-  : lVm 
thufiafm  of  that  people,  who  were  but  too  much  in-  the  .coun. 
dined  to  fuch  enterprifes.  For  this  purpofe  he  held 
the  council  of  Clermont ;  and  there  once  more  excom¬ 
municated  Philip,  after  having  forbidden  princes  to 
give  inveftiture,  and  bifhops  and  priefts  to  pay  them 
homage.  He  commanded  wherever  he  went  :  he  Hereof 
formed  a  league,  and  levied  troops,  without  the  conient  f0vereign. 
of  the  prince  in  whofe  territories  he  was  born.  He 
next  travelled  from  province  to  province,  preaching  up, 
or  commanding  the  people,  in  the  name  or  God,  to  join 
in  the  holy  war  ;  depofing  bifhops,  and  lavishing  pnvi-  PmUegcs 
leges  on  the  monks,  whom  the  politics  of  Gregory  on  the 
his  fucceffors  thought  fo  ufeful  to  the  court  of  Rome  monks, 
by  their  zeal  for  its  fervice.  At  the  council  held  by 
the  pope  at  Nimes,  the  monks  were  transformed  into 

cherubims  ;  and  all  who  did  not  believe  them  deftined 

to 
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which 
makes  it 


to  the  offices  of  the  holy  miniftry,  and  adminiftering 
the  facraments,  were  taxed  with  folly.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  by  their  inflitution  they  were  devoted  to 
folitude  ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  generality  of  the  other  priefhs  were  unworthy  of 
their  profeffion. 

So  ftrong  was  the  influence  of  monaftic  ideas,  that 
the  following  remarkable  canon  was  enabled  the  fame 

wearing  year  -^ouen  :  Every  man  fliall  be  J horn  as  a  Chriftian 
hair.  '  ought  to  be  y  without  which  he  fliall  be  expelled  from  the 
churchy  and  no  pne ft  fliall  perform  divine  fervice  for  him , 
nor  aflift  at  his  burying.  Anlelmo  the  monk,  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  La n franc  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
famous  for  his  difputes  with  the  kings  of  England  on' 
the  fubject  of  the  homage  which  he  refufed,  command¬ 
ed,  that  all  the  laity  fhould  have  their  hair  cut  fo  Pnort 
as  to  expofe  their  ears.  For  the  lake  of  peace  Henry  L 
conformed  to  the  canon.  .  f 

ca^ decrees  ^  ls  highly  deferving  our  attention  to  obferve  how, 

againftfn-  dangerous  a  wrong  turn  of  mind,  a  whimflcal  idea,  or 
veftuures,  only  the  abufe  of  words,  is,  in  cafes  where  religion  feems 
the  ho-  to  be  concerned.  All  the  councils  thundered  againff 
SaLwn-  inveftitures,  and  treated  the  homage  paid  to  fovereigns 
ed  heads,  by  the  clergy  as  a  facrilegious  abomination  i  For ,  faid 
Urban  II.  in  a  new  council  held  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1099,  it  is  execrable  to  fee  hands ,  that  have  been  employed 
to  do  what  has  not  been  permitted  to  any  of  the  angels,  . to 
create  the  creating  God ,  and  to  offer  him  up  to  his  Father 
for  the  ft  Iv at  ion  of  mankind ,  reduced  to  the  degrading 
meannefs  of  being  the  (laves  of  hands  ft  dined  day  and  night 
with  impurities ,  with  blood  and  rapine.  In  the  form  of 
doing  homage,  the  vafTal  puts  his  hands  between  thofe 
of  the  lord  paramount.  This  w&s  the  crime  fo  debating 
to  the  priefthood.  It  is  impoffible  to  reply  to  fuch  rea- 
fonings,  fupported  by  anathemas. 

batons  on  The  crols  is  the  fymbol  of  paftoral  authority,  faid 
on  the  bifhops  and  monks ;  the  ring,  that  of  the  fpiritual 


which 
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who  give  inveftiture  by  the  crofs  and  ring,  pretend  to 
give  the  holy  fpirit,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  fimony 

and  herefy.  '  .  a  . 

But  whoever  examines  things  to  the  bottom,  ana  The  mte- 

penetrates  the  meaning  of  thefe  deceitful  words,  will  popes  and 

find  it  evident,  that  the  intereft  of  the  fuperiour  clergy, 

but  more  efpecially  of  the  popes,  gave  birth  to  this  odi-  gywasthe 

ous  quarrel.  The  bilhops  wanted  to  render  themfelves  pn^i 

independent  of  the  crown  ;  the  popes  wanted  that  the 

bifhops (hould  depend  folely  upon  the  court  of  Rome; 

both  the  one  and  the  other,  perhaps,  concealed  the  true 

motive,  and  concealed  it  under  the  mafic  of  religion. 

Yves,  bMhop  of  Chartres,  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  £*«■ 

prelate,  adhering  to  the  true  principles,  was  the  only  ehartres, 

one  who  in  his  writings  maintained,  that  the  kings,  by 

o-iving  inveftiture,  did  not  mean  to  convey  any  thing  oninvefti- 

fpiritual ;  that  they  only  approved  of  the  eledbon,  or  ture- 

granted  to  the  perfon  eledled  the  lands  for  which  the 
church  was  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  princes;  that 

therefore  it  was  of  little  confequence  what  fort  of  cere¬ 
mony  was  employed,  whether  the  hand,  the  mouth;  a 
motion  of  the  head,  or  the  crofs,  Reafoning  too  found 

to  be  relifhed.  \  .  .. 

A  linking  proof  of  the  fecret  motive  with  which  all  The  Nor. 

was  animated,  is  the  conduct  of  the  pope  to  the  Nor-  come  very 

man  princes,  whofe  power  daily  increased.  Robert 

Guifcard  had  married  his  daughter  to  the  fon  oi  Michael 

Ducas,  emperour  of  Conftantinople,  alter  having  feized 

almoft  all  that  remained  to  the  empire  in  Italy :  he 

then  carried  the  war  as  far  as  Greece  ;  and,  having  made. 

the  emperour  Alexis  Comrienus  tremble,  died  at  Coriu 

in  the  year  1085.  His  talents  and  valour  revived  in 

his  fon  Bohemond,  one  or  the  moft  celeDrated  heroes  of 

the  crufade.  Sicily  already  belonged  to  the  Normans,  Ti^had 

having  been  conquered  by  Roger,  the  youngeft  or  that  Sicily> 

family,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  extremity  o 

France  to  fettle  in  Italy.  The  Saracens  and  Greeks, 

who  were  fettled  111  that  lfiand,  fubmitted,  on  condition 

that 
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that  their  religion  and  laws  fhould  be  preferved.  Ro¬ 
bert  Guifcard,  leader  of  the  expedition,  had  given  the 
inveftiture  of  it,  with  the  title  of  count,  to  Roger. 

1098.  Though  the  Norman  princes  acknowledged  them- 

ftndasna!e-  felves  the  vaffals  the  holy  fee,  there  were  none  fo  lit- 
gate  a  la-  tie  the  flaves  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Urban  II.  wanted 
Sicily!  have  a  legate  a  latere  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  other 
places,  to  command  in  his  name.  From  the  time  of 
Nicholas  I.  thefe  minifters  of  the  pope,  who  were  fent 
all  over  Chriflendom,  ruled  fovereigns,  oppreffed  the  ' 
clergy,  and  ruined  the  people;  they  judged,  command¬ 
ed  and  punifhed  mofl  arbitrarily,  with  a  defpotifm 
which  prejudice  had  rendered  refpe&able.  Hildebrand 
had  made  the  yoke  more  grievous ;  and  in  fa&,  at  this 
time,  Rome  governed  as  effe&ually  by  opinion,  as  the 
had  formerly  done  by  her  arms.  What  the  kings  of 
France  fubmitted  to,  a  Norman  gentleman  would  not 
CountRo-  fuffer.  Urban  had  fent  his  legate  ;  but  count  Roger 

not  admit  would  not  Permit  him  to  exercife  the  powers  of  his  of- 
him,  and  fice ;  and  fhewed  fuch  fleady  refolution,  that  the  pon- 
gives°the  finding  the  neceffity  of  keeping  upon  good  terms 
authority  with  him,  gave  to  the  count  and  his  heirs  the  authority 

tofltheate  of  legate  in  Sicily  ;  that  is  to  fay,  gave  him  the  ecclefi- 
count.  aftical  jurifdicfion. 

Bull  of  His  celebrated  bull,  which  has  been  preferved  by  the 
narchy  of  monk  Geoffrey  de  Maleterre,  a  hiftorian  of  that  time, 
Sicily.  declares — IV e  fhall  not  efiablifh  any  legate  of  the  Roman 
church  in  your  territories ,  'without  your  confent ;  and  it  is 
our  pleasure ,  that  whatfoever  we  would  have  done  by  a  le¬ 
gate,  fhould  be  executed  by  you,  as  if  you  were  our  legate  a 
latere .  This  extraordinary  privilege,  which  is  called 

the  monarchy  of  Sicily,  has  been  conftantly  maintained, 
notwithftanding  every  effort  of  the  court  of  Rome  to 
get  it  abolifhed.  After  all,  what  is  it  that  the  pope 
grants  ?  The  power  which  the  Roman  emperours  and 
Charlemagne  poffeffed  with  regard  to  church  govern-1 
ment.  What  furprifes  at  one  time  is  cuftomary  at 
another. 
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Urban  II.  dying  the  year  after,  was  fucceeded  by 
Pafcal  II  a  monk  of  Clugny,  who  had  been  made 
cardinal  by  Gregory  VII.  as  haughty  and  enterpnfing  as 
Gregory  himfelf,  whofe  difpofition  feemed  to  be  inher¬ 
ent  m  the  papacy.  William  Rufus,  king  of  England, 
hearing  that  the  new  pope  refembled  Anfelmo,  arcnbi- 
fliop  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  he  had  fo  many  de¬ 
putes,  exclaimed.  He  is  god  for  nothing,  then ;  but  let 
him  be  what  he  will,  his  papacy  Jhall  not  reach  to  me.  i  Ins 
violent  monarch  fpared  neither  pnefts  nor  monks  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  imagined,  that  they  have  painted  him  in 
worfe  colours  than  he  deferved,  although  he  merited 

very  great  cenfure.  ■ 

At  a  council  of  Poitiers,  the  legates  of  Pafcal  excom¬ 
municated  king  Philip  anew,  notwithftanding  the  in-, 
terpofition  of  William,  count  of  Poitiers,  and  duke  ot 
Aquitaine,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
Part  of  thofe  who  aflifted  at  the  council  rofe  m  a  riot  ; 
a  fliower  of  ftones  was  difcharged  upon  the  legates  and 
bilhops,  and  one  of  the  priefts  had  his  fkull  fraftured. 
Such  infults  to  religion  Ihould  have  ferved  as  a  warning. 
Bertrade,  again  it  whom  the  anathema  was  levelled 
equally  with  the  king,  laughed  at  it,  and  wanted  to  hear 
mafs  faid  at  Sens,  'where  all  the  churches  were  fliut 
acainft  them.  She  caufed  one  of  the  gates  to  be  brok¬ 
en  open  ;  and  a  pneft,  who  was  attached  to  hei,  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony.  , 

Philip,  however,  earneftly  foliated  abfolution,  and  at 
laft  prevailed  with  the  pope.  He  went  barefooted  to  a 
council  at  Paris  with  Bertrade,  to  Iwear,  that  they 
would  give  up  a  commerce  which  they  could  not  get 
legitimated.  Being  abfolved  by  a  legate,  they  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  together;  and  their  children  were  declar¬ 
ed  capable  of  inheriting  the  crown.  From  hence  it  was 
believed,  that  their  marriage  had  been  approved,  and 
that  Pafcal  diffembled  becaute  he  had  more  weighty 
bufinefs  to  engage  his  attention. 
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CHAP.  V.  i 

New  Attempts  of  the  Popes  againft  the  Emperour  Henry 
IV. — His  miserable  Heath . — Henry  V.  by  whom  he  was 
dethroned ,  follows  his  Ex  ample. -—End  of  the  Difputes 
about  Invejiitnres . 

'a  !4  '  *•  »  ’  *  t  •  *fc.  >  •  i  +  j.'.,.  .»  I  'B 

'’'r  '■  ■  *.  T 

The  pope  r  | emperour  Henry  IV.  againft  whom  the  ana- 
Gonradt  A  themas  of  Rome  were  conftantly  levelled,  was  a 
the  fon'of  dreadful  proof  of  the  ills  produced  by  the  abufe  of  ec- 
fgShTs  clefiaftical  power.  Urban  II.  and  the  countefs  Matilda 
father,  perfuaded  his  fon  Conrad,  who  was  openly  fupported  in 
1097.  Italy,  to  rebel  againft  him.  The  emperour  prevailed 
with  a  diet  to  deprive  Conrad  of  the  right  of  fucceffion 
in  favour  of  his  fecond  fon  Henry,  who  fwore  that  he 
would  not  revolt.  This  oath  was  deemed  neceffary,  fo 
much  had  the  prevailing  fuperftitions  effaced  the  laws 
Henry  of  nature.  Conrad  died  foon  after.  Henry  IV.  hoped 

the'rebei*  to  corre<^  at>ufes>  by  publifhing  fome  laws  to  caufe  the 
and  ’  important  affairs  of  the  church  to  be  regulated  by  a 
nat*onal  tribunal,  compofed  of  lords  and  bilhops,  and 
reftrain  to  prevent  the  pope  from  exercifing  the  authority  of  fu- 

ofetheower  Preme  judge  ;  but  thefe  laws  only  ferved  to  provoke  his 
pope.  enemies.  T 

no,-.  Pafcal  II.  by  whom  he  had  been  already  excommuni- 
makel  his  catec3’  according  to  cuftom,  artfully  impelled  the  young 
other  fon  Henry  to  take  up  arms  againft  his  father,  on  pretence 
againft  of  defend  ing  the  caufe  of  the  church,  and  abfolved  him 
him.  from  his  oath,  as  if  that  had  been  the  foie  obftrudlion 
to  his  committing  fo  atrocious  a  crime.  The  father, 
by  a  moft  affedling  letter,  invited  the  rebel  to  repent ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  neither  acknowledged  an  ex- 
Thefon  communicated  perion  for  his  father  or  his  king.  How- 
dethronS  ever,. they  agreed  to  have  an  interview,  which  only  ferv- 
the  father,  ed  to  give  the  fon  *an  opportunity  of  completing  his 
treachery, 'by  arrefting  the  emperour,  and  compelling 
him  to  renounce  the  throne.  Young  Henry  was  crown-  * 

ed 
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ed  at  Mentz,  in  prefence  of  the  pope’s  rmmfters  ;  while 
the  father  could  not  even  obtain  abfoiution  ;  he  made 
his  efcape,  and,  after  having  affembled  an  army,  was  ir¬ 
recoverably  defeated.  onnlied  to  the  H«nrV  >v 

Being  reduced  to  extreme  mifery,  he  applied  to  tne  rcducedto 
bithop  of  Spires  to  give  him  a  prebend  for  his  fubfift- 
ence  ;  reprefenting,  that  he  was  capable  of  officiating  as 
a  chanter  or  reader.  Even  this  favour  was  refufed  ;  and  ence. 
he  died  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1106,  after  having  ten  His death, 
his  fword  and  crown  to  the  rebel.  To  comp  ete  the  ^ 
horrid  feene,  the  unnatural  fon  caufed  his  body  to  be  «  y 
dug  up  by  order  of  the  pontiff;  for  an  excommuni¬ 
cated  prince  was  to  be  perfected  even  beyond  the 
grave.  This  prince  had  both  vices  and  virtues,  and 
perhaps  would  have  reigned  glonoufly,  if  the  popes  ha 
behaved  to  him  like  pallors,  and  not  defpots.  It  is  laid, 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  fixty  fix  battles.  CouraRe. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  attention  to  obfeive,  that  the  ous  fideiu 
bifliops  of  Cambray  and  Liege  continuing  attached l  to  w 
him,  Pafcai  II.  flirred  up  the  count  pf  Flanders  to  take  Lie|» 
up  arms  againft  them,  and  he  was  fecorided  by  the  m- 
vedives  of  the  monks  ;  but  the  clergy  of  Liege,  in  a 
letter  addreffed  to  well-wifhers,  vindicated  the  obedience 
of  fubieds,  and  Ihewed  the  injuftice  of  the  pope.  If  the 
emperour  is  a  heretic,  faid  they  prudently,  we.  are  forry  for 
it  l  hut  even  f.ouhl  he  be  fo,  we  fttll  think  it  our  duty '  to 
the  y  him,  and  to  pray  for  his  converfton,  inflead  of  rebelling 
arair.fi  his  power.  From  whence  do  the  popes  derive  the 
power  of  drawing  the  Jword  of  murder,  and  faying  to  the 
count  of  Flanders — W ?  command  you  to  carry  on  this  wat 
for  the  remiffion  of  your  fins  ?  &c.  The  people  of  Liege 
were  excommunicated,  and  fuffered  all  the  calamities 
of  war.  To  join  F.  Longueval  the  jefuit,  and  con¬ 
demn  their  apology  as  an  infult,  we  mute  be  penuaded  Henry  v. 

that  the  pope  was  in  the  right.  emperour 

When  Henry  V.  had  taken  advantage  of  the.  excoin- 
munication  denounced  againft  his  father,  and  triump  i<-  andmam_ 
by  his  parricide,  lie  was  not  afraid  to  maintain  the  Lme 

Uoni  invelti- 
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right  of  inveftiture  againft  the  pope,  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  thought  deferring  of  the  moft  dreadful  anathe¬ 
ma1  11.  mas.  Paftal  II.  forefeeing  frefli  difturbances,  went  into 
France  to  France,  where  the  popes  had  been  accuftorped  to  infult 
atk  fuc-  the  kings,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  find  refources.  Phi¬ 
lip  I.  and  his  fon  Louis,  who  was  joined  with  him  in 
the  fovereighty,  notwithftanding  the  grounds  they  had 
for  refenting  the  behaviour  of  the  popes,  promifed  what¬ 
ever  he  required,  and  ordered  the  bifhops  to  follow  him 
to  Chalons  fur  Marne,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
ambaffadours  of  Henry  V.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
French,  like  the  other  nations,  were  at  that  time  Haves 
to  the  pontificate. 

1107.  The  difputes  at  the  conference  were  very  warm,  but 
fncfwith  ended  in  nothing  :  according  to  the  common  cuftom 
baiia-m’  0t  rea^onin§  without  principles,  the  pope  maintained, 
«lours  of  that  the  church,  which  had  been  redeemed  with  the 
Henry  v.  blood  of  Jefus  Chrifb,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fink 
Abfurd  again  into  fervitude  ;  that  fhe  muft  be  the  Have  of 
of^he,nsS  princes,  if  fhe  could  not  choofe  a  prelate  without  their 
pope.  content  ,  that  it  was  infulting  God  to  give  inveftiture 
by  the  crofs  and  ring,  which  belonged  to  the  altar  ; 
and  that  it  was  a  great  difbonour  for  confecrated  hands 
to  be  placed  between  the  bloody  hands  of  a  layman. 

iaira-m'  ^ie  f^rmafl  ambaffadours  had  given  better  reafons, 
dours  ap-  and  did  not  deign  to  reply  to  tliefe  fophifms ;  but 
Kemir  t/7ranfP°rted  with  rage,  exclaimed— At  Rome  the  /word 
thefword.  Jhall  decide  the  difpute.  After  their  departure,  Pafcal,  in 
a  council  at  Troyes,  denounced  new  anathemas  againft 
inveftitures. 

Henry  i.  It  feems  that  the  claim  was  renounced  in  France. 
England,  ^enry  I-  king  of  England,  third  fon  of  William  the 
renounces  Conqueror,  had  likewife  relinquifhed  it  ;  becaufe  the 
from  po-e  P°I?e  contented,  that  the  bifhops  fliould  do  homage, 
licy.  which  had  formerly  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
veftiture  ;  and  from  policy  he  took  care  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  clergy.  He  not  only  had  ulurped  the 
crown,  in  prejudice  of  his  eldeft  brother  Robert  duke 

of 
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of  Normandy,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  crufade, 
but  likewife  feized  his  dukedom,  and  kept  him  confined 
in  prifon.  What  a  number  of  caufes  for  anathemas 
being  denounced  againft  him,  if  he  had  not  been  pru- 
dentenough  to  accommodate  matters  with  the  pope  ! 

In  the  mean  time  Henry  V.  being  refolved  to  get  ^  nil 
himfelf  crowned  at  Rome,  and  to  maintain  his  privilege  peroar  ' 
by  force  of  arms,  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  foeymo 
Palcal  was  too  late  in  his  application  to  the  Norman  with  an 
princes,  his  vaflals  ;  and,  for  want  of  affiftance,  was  army, 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  at  Sutn  j  where  it  pafcaj  en» 
was  agreed,  that  the  emperour  (hould  renounce  the  in-  ters^imo 
veftitures,  not  interrupt  the  freedom  of  elections,  reiioie  ment 
the  domains  of  St.  Peter,  and  make  no  attempt  upon  be 
the  life  or  liberty  of  the  pontiff.  On  the  other  hand,  executed, 
the  pope  agreed  to  reftore  the  regale ;  that  is,  the  lands, 
the  fiefs,  all  the  regal  rights,  either  ufurped  from  the 
crown,  or  bellowed  by  the  liberality  of  princes  \  that 
he  would  crown  Henry,  and  give  him  luccours.  It 
was  impofiible  to  execute  this  treaty  ;  and  neither  par¬ 
ty  was  fincere,  or  had  any  confidence  in  the  other. 

Henry  was  received  at  Rome,  and  declared  emperour,  They 
by  Pafcal  ;  but  the  bilhops  were  very  far  from  agreeing 
to  the  reflitution  of  the  regale  ;  without  which  the  em-  the  pope 
perour  w'ould  not  give  up  the  right  of  inveftituie.  The  risbt  0f 
pope  refufed  to  crown  him,  if  he  did  not  abfolutely  re-  nwefti- 
nounce  it  ;  the  nobles  and  prelates,  in  the  train  of  the 
emperour,  declared  the  convention  of  Sutn  null ;  upon 
which  they  immediately  quarrelled,  and  the  pope  was 
made  prifoner.  He  then  authenticated  the  right  Oi  in- 
veftiture,  crowned  Henry,  and,  prefenting  to  him  one 
half  of  the  hoft  during  mafs— As  this  part  of  the  vivify¬ 
ing  body  is  feparated from  the  other ,  faid  he,  fo  may  who¬ 
ever  of  us  breaks  this  treaty  be  feparated  from  the  kingdom 
of  Jefus  Chriji !  Henry  afked  leave  to  bury  his  father,  Henry  iv 
whofe  body  had  been  dug  up  by  order  of  the  court  of  b 
Rome,  and  obtained  it ;  but  not  before  fome  bifliops 
had  attefted,  that  Henry  died  a  penitent. 
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mi.  He  had  fcarcely  let  out  to  difcharge  that  duty,  when 
fy  foonVe~  complaints  were  heard  every  where  againft  Pafcal.  The 
declares  pontiff,  who  had  already  repented  of  the  treaty,  zeal- 
null*16^  ouf]y  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  :  at  a  coun¬ 

cil  held  in  Rome,  he  declared  it  null,  and  vowed  an 
eternal  attachment  to  the  decrees  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
Fanatical  Urban  II.  The  inveflitures  were  anathematized  by  the 
gainft  the  counc*l>  and  a  violent  fanaticifm  let  loofe  its  rage  againft 
emperour,  the  emperour,  who  was  excommunicated  at  Vienne,  in 
gainft'in-  Uauphiny,  a  city  in  his  own  dominions.  Conon,  the 
veftitures.  legate,  excommunicated  him  likewife  at  Jerufalem,  and 
held  councils  in  Greece,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Lorraine, 
and  France,  to  fulminate  new  fentences  againft  him. 
A  monk,  who  was  abbot  of  Vendome,  carried  his  zeal 
fo  far  as  to  accufe  the  pope  of  prevarication  ;  and  in  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  him  upon  that  fubjedt,  a U 
ledges,  that  to  fubmit  to  invefliture,  according  to  the  fa¬ 
thers ,  is  herefy  ;  and,  by  granting  it,  the  faith,  purity 
and  liberty  of  the  church  are  deftroyed.  Jofceram, 
archbifhop  of  Lyons,  writing  with  the  fame  warmth, 
confefles,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  the  invefliture  is  not 
a  herefy  ;  but  to  believe  it  lawful,  certainly  is  one.  To 
what  is  religion  not  expofed  by  uniting  the  prejudices 
of  ignorance  and  party  fpirit  with  its  dodlrines  ! 

Excom-  Rebellion,  civil  war,  and  maffacres,  were  revived  ; 
Sonand  decrees  °f  urch  were  become  fanguinary  laws ; 
civil  wars.  Pafcal  was  afraid,  that  by  excommunicating  the  empe¬ 
rour  he  would  perjure  himfelf ;  but  the  legates  and 
councils  did  it  fufficiently,  and  the  Saxons  and  other 
rebels  procured  him  ample  means  of  being  revenged. 
Death  of  While  all  Germany  was  in  flames,  the  famous  coun- 
Matiida.  £efs  Matilda  died,  who  had  been  the  Have  and  fupport 
of  the  court  of  Rome  ever  fi nee  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII.  She  was  in  poffeflion  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  Pla^ 
centia,  almoft  all  Lombardy,  Spoleto,  &c.  fhe  was  foie 
heirefs  of  the  duke  and  marquis  Boniface,  her  father  ; 
and  of  her  mother,  the  dutchefs  Beatrix,  of  the  family 
of  Charlemagne.  She  was  the  widow  of  Godfrey  Crook - 
‘hi  back. 
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Back,  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  arid  married  Guelph,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  from  whom  fhe  was  divorced.  Some  time  be-  Her  be-  t 
Fore  her  death  Hie  renewed  the  bequeft  of  all  her  terri-  pope, 
tories  to  the  holy  fee,  which  could  not  fail  to  occafion 
frefli  difturbarices.  The  greafeft  part  being  fiefs  of  the 
empire,  fhe  had  no  right  to  difpofe  of  them  ;  but  it  is  her  tem- 
not  furprifing  that  Gregory  VII.  thought  the  title  fuffi-  were  fiefs 
cient ;  however,  the  emperour  came  td  take  pofiefiion  oftheem- 

of  his  dominions. 

He  came  to  Rome,  frdiii  whence  Pdfcal  II.  had  fled 
for  refuge,  to  the  Norrtians;  arid  was  crowned  again  by  fTpofleN 
Maurice  Bourdin,  a  legate  entirely  devoted  to  hisjnte-^^ 
reft.  After  having  Excommunicated  this  legate,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  Rome,  Pafcal  died;  sand  was 
fucceeded  by  GelafiuS  II.  ari  old  monk  of  Clugny. 

The  emperour,  riot  being  able  to  prevail  with  Gelafius  Bnurdirt; 
to  approve  of  inveftiture,  fet  Up  Bourdin  as  antipope.  ant,popev 
Though  Gelafius  was  at  firft  prote&ed  by,  the  Norrnans 
in  Italy,  lie  was  obliged  to  fly  to  France;  where  he 
died,  and  Was  replaced  by  the  archbifhop  of  Vienna; 
who  took  the  name  of  Calixtus  IL  ... 

This  pope  was  a  relation  of  Henfy,  and  wiftied  id  t aiixtus 
put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  without  relinquifiiing  the  ^Ves’the 
plans  of  his  predeceffors.  While  he  was  holding  afubjeasof 
council  at  Reims,  Henry  Came  to  confer  with  him  in  ^ur' Trom 
perfon  near  Mouzon  ;  but  as  they  did  not  agree,  .the 
conference  was  foon  over.  New  excommunications 0 
Were  fulminated  againft  the  prince,  arid  the  fubjedls 
abfolved  frorri  their  oath  of  fidelity.  Oaths  were  no 
longer  regarded,  when  they  could  be  annulled  by  the 
Word  of  a  pontiff.  Calixtus  ought  to  have  been  con-  taptrifon 
vinced  of  the  hatefulnefs  of  this  abufe,  from  the  anfwer  £5ny eot 
of  the  king  of  England,  whom  he  urged  to  reftore  a  England 
prelate,  who  had  entered  into  a  difpute  with  the  crown.  fpedt  due 
Henry  I.  excufmg  himfelf  by  faying,  that  he  had  fworn  to  oath#- 
never  to  re-eftablilh  him — I  am  pope ,  laid  Calixtus,  1 
’will  abfoht:  you  from  your  oath.  The  king  anfwered— 

And  what  credit  will  be  riven  to  oaths ,  if  it  is  fesn ,  from 
Vol.  III.  °  o  my 
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my  own  example ,  that  they  can  he  cancelled  by  abfhlutm  t 
The  pope  The  pope’s principal  objed  was,  to  exjWl  Board  in* 
haughtily  the  antipope,  who  reigned  in  Italy ;  and  the  Normal 
oyer Bour- princes  having  fppplied  him  with  the  means,  he  befiegeti 
him  in  Sutri.  This  unfortunate  man  was  delivered  up 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants,  who  loaded  him  with  re¬ 
proaches  when  he  was  led  to  Rome  riding  backwards 
upon  a  camel,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  of  an  enraged, 
populace  ;  after  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  for 
life.  The  pope  every  where  proclaimed  his  vi&ory, 
and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  painted  with  Bourdin  at  his 
feet.  Moderation  would  have  done  him  more  honour, 
but  that  was  a  virtue  no  longer  known, 
tm.  The  emperour  was  like  wife  obliged  at  laft  to  fubmit. 
pemurTa  The  Saxons,  who  were  always  in  rebeilionv-had  forced: 
danger  him  to  enter  into  a  diigraceful  treaty ;  the  archbifhop 
vfitlfthe  of  Mentz  had  raifed  an  army  to  oppofe  the  inveftiture§ 
p°Pe  ,  and  the  fovereign,  and  the  throne  was  upon  the  point 

about  the  r  ,  •  ,  ,  .  r.  TC 

inv^iiture  or  being  overturned  by  excommunications.  Henry 
prudently  fought  for  fafety  in  a  peace,  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  in  a  diet  held  at  Worms ;  where  he  not  only 
gave  up  the  right  of  inveftiture  by  the  crofs  and  ring,  but 
likewife  the  nomination  to  benefices,  and  even  the 
gale  of  St .  Peter  ;  that  is,  the  foveteignty  of  the  terri* 
tories  of  the  church.  The  pope  confented,  that  the 
election  of  bifhops  and  abbots  fliould  be  made  freely  in 
his  prefence,  and  that  the  perfons  ele&ed  fhould  be  in- 
veiled  with  the  regale  by  the  fceptre . 

This  sc  Thus,  by  fubflituting  the  fceptre  to  the  crofs  and 
datkm9"  r^n§»  one  moll  dreadful  difputes  that  ever  diftrad> 

proves  the  ed  the  human  race  was  brought  to  a  condufion. 
“y  There  needs  no  better  proof  of  the  cruelty  and  abfurdi- 
quarrel,  ty  of  fuperftition  y  for  if  the  giving  or  receiving  invefti- 
ture  be  a  herefy,  as  had  been  frequently  decreed,  what 
fignified  whether  it  was  performed  with  a  crofs  or  a 
fceptre  ? 

Opinion  Nothing  lefs  was  required ,  fays  Muratori,  to  eradicate 

ri  on  this" an  abuje  which  had  infenfibly  crept  into  the  churchy  againjl 
fubjeft.  QH 
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all  the  ancient  cuftom,  that  had  always  maintained  the 
freedom  of  elections,  by  openly  condemning  fimony .  Had 
'this  refpe&able  author  forgotten,  that  even  the  pra&iccs 
of  antiquity  degenerated  into  abufe,  when  the  face  of 
the  church  had  been  changed  by  ignorance  and  the 
paflions  ?  How  were  elections  carried  ?  How  are  they 
at  this  day  in  fome  countries  ?  Befides,  whether  the  pre¬ 
lates  were  chofen  according  to  the  canons,  or  nominated 
by  princes,  they  equally  received  inveftiture ;  fo  that 
this  reflection  of  Muratori  feems  to  be  ill  founded. 

A  general  council,  held  at  the  Lateran,  where  more  c 
than  three  hundred  bifhops  affifted,  confirmed  theC0uncii0f 
peace  between  the  emperour  and  the  priefthood,  pro- 
nouncing  anathemas  againft  whoever  Ihould  infringe 
the  truce  of  God ,  the  obligation  to  keep  which  was  al¬ 
ways  acknowledged,  yet  conftantly  violated.  They 
likewife  excommunicated  whoever  fhould  feize  Bene- 
vento ;  a  precaution  which  fufficiently  proves  that  tem¬ 
porals  wrere  not  neglected.  The  prelates  upon  this  oc-  The  bifh- 
cafion  were  likewife  zealoufly  animated  againft  the  pOw-  JgJ  atctafs 
er  of  the  monks — They  have  only?  faid  they,  to  take  the 
crops  and  the  ring  from  us ,  andfubjeEl  ns  to  them ,  Jince  they 
pofjefs  our  churches ,  lands,  caftles ,  tythes,  and  the  oblations 
both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  canons  and  clergy  are 
contemned,  fine  e  the  Monks,  who ,  infead  of  living  in  (acred 
repofe,  according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Bene  died,  are  prompted 
by  ihfatiable  ambition  to  ufurp  our  rights.  In  coniequence 
of  this,  the  abbots  and  monks  were  prohibited  from 
giving  the  privilege  of  penance,  vifiting  the  fick,  and 
even  chanting  public  malfes.  This  is  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of  Urban  II.  and 
fome  other  popes;  but  the  power  of  the  -  monks  was 
not  injured ;  they  mcreafed  daily  in  number,  credit 
and  riches,  having  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  in  their  favour.  It  is  evident  from  every 
hiftory,  that  from  them  the  enormous  power  of  the 
pontiffs  was  principally  derived,  becaufe  at  that  time 
they  had  the  whole  power  in  their  hands. 

Oa  •  Henry 
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1124.  Henry  V.  expelled  to  recover  his  authority,  and  to 
of  Henry  revenge<^  °f  his  enemies  :  he  could  not  forgive  Louis 
v.  againft  VI.  furnamed  the  Fat,  fucceffor  of  Philip  I.  king  of 
Louis  the  prancej  for  having  received  and  prote&ed  the  pope, 
and  in  fome  degree  afcribed  to  him  the  abufe  with 
which  he  was  treated  .by  the  council  of  Reims.  He 
wanted  to  humble  France,  that  he  might  afterwards 
reduce  the  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  become  in¬ 
dependent  ;  and,  joining  with  his  fon  in  law  Henry  I. 
king  of  England,  who  was  then  at  war  with  Louis  a- 
bout  fome  places  in  Normandy,  he  marched  at  the 
The  iez]  head  of  a  numerous  army  :  but  the  French  fignalized 
French  themfelves  by  their  zeal  upon  this  occafion;  and 
defeats  his  though  the  vaffals  were  not  very  fubmiflive  to  the 
dehgns.  c1.qW11j  they  'were  eager  to  arm  againft  a  foreign  enemy  ; 
fo  that  Louis  was  fupported  by  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  men.  On  the  other  hand,  while, 
the  emperour  was  advancing  towards  Champagne, 
he  received  the  news  of  a  revolt ;  which  made  him 
immediately  repafs  the  Rhine  without  having  ftruck  a 
ftroke.  It  may  be  afked,  Why  did  not  Louis  with. 
'Policy  of  this  great  army  go  and  attack  Normandy  ?  The  reafon 
bis  vaflals  waSj  becaufe,  though  his  vaffals  were  very  willing  to  de¬ 
fend  him,  yet  they  did  not  choofe  to  increafe  his  power. 
They  readily  conceived,  that  a  duke  of  Normandy,  who 
was  at  the  fame  time  king  of  England,  was  a  formida¬ 
ble  vaffal  for  a  king  of  France  ;  that  fuch  a  rivalihip  ’ 
would  neceffarily  fubfift  between  them,  as  might  fre- . 
quently  occafion  bloody  wars;  by  which  the  other 
vaffals  might  preferve  their  independence ;  and  they  had 
no  delire  to  break  the  equilibrium  in  favour  of  the  lord 
paramount.  Such  was  the  ground  work  of  feudal 
policy. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

$  chi  fin  of  Anacletus. — Pontificate  of  Innocent  II. — St.  Ber¬ 
nard*  s  univerfal  Influence  over  the  Minds  of  the  People- 

THE  emperour  Henry  V.  dying  in  the  year  1125,  j,”** 
without  iffue  male,  the  crown  was  claimed  by  his  an°draL0f. 
two  nephews  the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Franconia.  The 
votes  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  princes  were  in  favour  emperours 
of  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia ;  but  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  and  his  influence  over  the 
lower  rank,  of  nobility,  Lothaire,  count  of  Suplenbourg, 
was  chofen  and  proclaimed,  though  oppofed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  princes.  Conrad  went  into  Italy,  and  was  Lothaire 
crowned  at  Monza,  and  afterwards  at  Milan.  Ho- 
norius  II.  having  fucceeded  Calixtus,  Lothaire,  by  ^  the  pope, 
formal  embafly,  fent  to  inform  him  of  his  election ;  and  It  pro_ 
the  popes,  who  miffed  no  opportunity  of  turning  every  duce^im- 
thing  to  their  advantage,  from  that  time  changed  this  confe- 
proof  of  civility  into  an  indifpenfable  duty.  .  quenGes* 

War  was  very  foon  kindled  in  Italy,  and  Honorius  ugo-  ^ 
did  not  fail  to  excommunicate  the  competitor  of  Lo-  the  church 
thaire  ;  but  a  greater  misfortune,  which  fet  all  Europe 
in  a  flame,  was  the  fchifm  occafioned  by  the  death  of 
the  pope  in  the  year  1130.  A  few  of  the  cardinals  met  Anacletus 

clandeftinely,  and  elefted  the  cardinal  Gregory,  an  old 
monk  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  II.  but  the  reft, 
being  a  majority  of  that  body,  affembled  upon  the  fame 
day,  at  the  ufual  time,  and  publicly  elected  Peter  de 
Leon  (who  had  been  a  monk  of  Clugny,  the  grandfon 
of  a  baptized  Jew,  whofe  family  was  c-onfiderabie  from 
its  wealth)  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Anacletus. 

Twenty  feven  cardinals,  the  fuffragan  bifhops  of  Rome, 
the  archpriefts  and  feveral  abbots,  wrote  to  the  era-  fen  clan- 
perour  Lothaire,  that  the  ele&ion  of  Anacletus  was  the  deftinely* 
/only  canonical  one,  and  that  the  other  was  made  by  a 
few  who  had  been  guilty  of  fimony.  The  chief  cardi- 
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nal  of  his  party  wrote  to  thofe  of  Innocent’s' — Is  this 
your  manner  of  choofing  a  pope ,  in  a  corner ,  in  the  dark ,  and 
in  f ecret ,  without  confuting,  or  even  fummoning ,  us  f  &c. 
Anacletus  was  reprefented  by  the  other  faction  as  a  bad 
man,  who  mud  have  been  a  difgrace  to  the  holy  fee. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  partiality  on  both  lides. 

Anacletus  This  difpute  was  the  prelude  of  a  war ;  and,  in  all 
Normans,  appearance,  the  ftrongefl  would  remain  in  pofleffion  of 
the  tit?  ^le  Pon^cate-  Anacletus  fecured  the  interefl  of  the 
asking  of  Normans,  who  were  become  formidable  in  Italy,  by 
Sicily  to  giving  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily  to  count  Roger  II. 
°ser“  duke  of  La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  with  the  fovereignty 
of  Naples  and  Capua,  upon  condition  that  he  did  hom¬ 
age,  and  paid  the  cuftomary  tribute.  Honorius  had 
excommunicated  this  prince,  who  aggrandized  himfelf 
without  his  permiffion,  The  behaviour  of  the  popes  to 
the  Normans,  and  of  them  to  the  popes,  always  varied 
according  to  contingencies. 

But  inno-  Innocent  was  fupported  by  a  man  capable  of  making 
itrong7yS  him  triumph  over  all  his  enemies ;  I  mean  the  famous 
fupported  St  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  a  Burgundian  monk,  of 
Bernard,  the  new  order  of  Cifterci^ns,  of  an  adive,  auflere  and 
inflexible  temper,  whofe  genius,  eloquence,  virtue,  an4 
reputation,  had  fuch  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
that  he  became  the  arbitrator  in  affairs  of  the  greatefl: 
confequence,  the  oracle  of  the  people,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  the  ruler  of  bifhops,  popes  and  kings.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfon,  diftinguilhed  by  his  abilities,  inflame 
ed  with  zeal  for  whatever  he  thought  concerned  the 
caufe  of  religion,  but  tinged  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
cloifler,  becaufe  all  his  notions  were  formed  on  the 
maxims  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  by  his  pro- 
fefhon,  was  deflined  to  put  all  Europe  in  motion,  as  his 
opinions  or  pious  intentions  directed  ;  but  the  refped 
due  to  his  fandity  ought  not  to  incapacitate  us  from 
feeing  thofe  defeds  which  he  derived  from  nature  and 
the  age  in  which  he  Jived, 

The 
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The  French  balanced  between  the  two  popes,  and  Bernard 
Louis  the  Fat,  who  inclined  to  Anacletus,  fummoned  a 
council  to  decide  the  matter.  They  referred  the  decifion  ledged  in 
to  St.  Bernard,  who  declared  in  favour  of  Innocent,  up¬ 
on  which  he  was  immediately  acknowledged  with  uni* 

Verfal  acclamations.  Gerard  of  Angoulefme,  who  had 
been  legate  under  Honorius,  flill  hoping  to  preferve  the 
fame  title, 'had  reprefented  Anacletus  as  an  ufurper,  and 
a  man  of  loofe  morals,  and  was  doiibtlefs.  believed  by 
the  holy  monk;  but  he  very  foon  contradided  his  own 
evidence ;  for  upon  being  refufed  the  office  of  legate, 
which  he  folicited  from  Innocent,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  his  rival,  and  occafioned  a  fchifm  in  the  kingdom.  _ 

Innocent,  being  driven  out  of  Rome,  took  refuge  in 
Fifa,  and  from  thence  haftened  to  France,  where  he  was  England* 
deceived  with  the  greateil  refped,  and  plentifully  fup^ 
plied  with  money  by  the  profufion  of  the  people.  The 
kin^  of  England,  looking  upon  his  title  ab  Very  doubts  • 
ful,  was  prejudiced  againil  him  ;  but  his  icruples  were 
difpelled  by  St.  Bernard.  What  are  you  afraid  of,  find 
he  to  Henry  ;  expiate  your  other  fins,  and  I  will  take  that 
upon  rHi  own  head .  Henry  no  longer  heiitated,  and  im¬ 
mediately  paid  his  refpe&s  to  the  pope. 

Lothaife  was  at  Liege,  where  Innocent  arrived,  and  andbyjhe 
was  received  with  the  greateft  refpe£t  by  the  emperour,  L0thaire, 
who  led  his  horfe  by  the  bridle,  performing  the  .  °®ce 
of  a  fimple  equerry  ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  or  mandsthe 
demanding,  that  the  right  of  inveftitures  Ihould  be  re- 
ftored,  which  greatly  embarraffed  the  pope  ;  however,  ventures, 
Bernard,  who  attended  him,  openly  difputed  the  rights 
of  the  emperour,  bore  him  down  by  his  fpirited  elo¬ 
quence,  and  obliged  him  to  relinquifh  his  claim.  Be¬ 
ing  abfolute  mailer  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  he 
feemed  to  didlate  to  crowned  heads. 

His  letters,  which  from  the  pi&ure  they  give  of  the  Hem^ 
manners  and  ftafce  of  affairs  at  that  time  are  a  very  gainft 
great  curiofity,  were  filled  with  that  zeal  which  influ- 

enced  his  conduct-.  The  be  aft  in  the  Revelations ,  to  party. 

which 
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which  it  has  been  given  to  blafpheme  and  make  war  againfi 
the  faint s,  has  fetzed  the  apofiolic  chair ,  like  a  furious  lion 
ready  to  devour  his  prey.  You  have  another  be  aft.  near 
you,  which  hijfeth  in Jecret the  fir  ft  is  more  fierce ,  the  other 
more  fub tie.  This  is  the  language  of  his  letter  to  Geoflry 
de  Lorron,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux.  The 
two  beafts  were,  the  antipope,  and  his  legate  the  bifliop 
of  Angoulefme.  Thefe  anecdotes  feemed  to  me  to  be 
of  confequence,  to  mark  the  character  of  the  age  with 
Which  virtues  and  vices  are  equally  imprefled. 
innocent  While  the  king  of  Sicily  fupprefled  a  rebellion  in  La 
a  gift1  of S  Lothaire  introduced  Innocent  with  afmall  army 

Corfica  &  into  Rome,  and  received  from  him  the  imperial  crown,* 
aiduua.  the  ufufruct  of  the  territories  of  the  countefs  Ma¬ 
tilda,  upon  condition  of  his  doing  homage  fqr  them  tq 
the  holy  fee.  The  pope  at  the  fame  time  gave  Corfica 
to  the  Genoefe,  and  Sardinia  to  the  people  of  Pifa,  up¬ 
on  condition  that  they  expelled  the  Saracens.  The 
popes  were  always  bellowing  what  did  not  belong  to 
He  is4*  theln’  Innocent  was  very  foqn  obliged  to  fly  from 
obliged  to  Rome,  and  take  flicker  at  Pifa,  where  he  held  a  coun-  « 
Pifa?  10  cil,  that  he  might  again  excommunicate  Anacletus  and 

hold? a*e  *VS  coa<^jutors-  3t.  Bernard  was  the  life  of  this  coun- 
councih  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  pope  owed  the  fubmiflion 
of  the  people  of  Milan,  who  at  that  time  embraced  his 
caufe,  Bernard  refufed  the  archbilhopric  of  Milan,  and 
;  fome  other  fees,  and  in  his  monkilh  habit  a£led  a  more 
confpicuous  part  than  the  pope,  but  from  humility  de- 
>  Ipiied  honours.  . 

tweenthe  This  unhappy  ichifm  was  again  to  occafion  the  fpil- 
-!mHh°eUr  ^*8  $  muc^  human  blood.  Anacletus  triumphed  in 
king  of  Italy 

Sicily,  on 

account  *  Some  years  after,  a  piclure  was  painted  at  Rome,  in  which  the  ceremo- 
©fthe  ny  of  the  coronation  was  reprefenred,  with  thefe  two  wretched  lines  under 
fclulin.  the  figures:  . I  ' 

Rex  vena  ante  feres,  juram  p  rites  urbis  benorest 
P'eji  homo  ft  fafxse,  fumit  quo  dante  coronam. 

The  court  of  Rome  would  have  it,  that  the  exprefiion  homo  papa?  { the  pope’s 
man)  is  a  proof,  that  the  empire  is  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee;  but  it  would  be 
eafier  to  prove,  if  fuch  matters  were  to  be  decided  by  ancient  titles,  that  the 
territories  of  the  holy  fee  are  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
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Italy  by  the  affiftance  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  thg 
emperour  came  with  an  army  to  reftore  Innocent  * 
when  he  feized  La  Puglia  from  king  Roger,  and  wanted 
to  inveil  count  Rainulf,  but  was  oppofed  by  the  pope, ' 
who  alledged, ,  that  the  inyeftiture  fhould  be  given  by 
him  ;  however,  they  accommodated  the  difpute  by  each 
of  them  placing  a  hand  upon  the  flandard  of  La  Pug” 
lia,  while  the  ceremony  was  performed.  The  conquefts 
of  Lothaire  were  interrupted  by  a  rebellion  breaking 
out  in  Germany,  and  king  Roger  found  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  what  he  had  loft.  At  laft,  the  death i  of D”38of 
Anacletus  projnifed  the  fpeedy  extinction  ot  the  ichilm ;  Anacietus 
and  Gregory  the  new  antipope,  in  two  months  after  hlS  Bernard 
election,  yielding  to  the  perfuafions  of  St.  Bernard,  was 
led  by  him  to  the  feet  of  Innocent  Ih  The  faint  con*  antipope 
gratulated  himfelf,  that  the  triumph  of  the  church 

his  crown  and  his  rlory.  rait* 

In  a  general  council  held  the  following  year  at  the  The  pope 
Lateran,  Innocent,  according  to  a  cotemporary  author,  r^ends 
fpoke  in  the  following  terms  :  You  know ,  that  Rome  is  benefices 
the  capital  of  the  worlds  that  ecclejiajlical  dignities  are  re- in 
c.eived  by  the  permifjicn  of  the  Roman  pontiff >  to  be  held  as 
fiefs,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  pffeffed  without  his  leave,  &c. 

This  was  what  the  great  affair  of  inveftitures  led  to. 

The  twentieth  canon  declares — JVe  do  not  refufe  to  kings  C“°£on 
and  princes  the  power  of  adminijlering  jufiice  after  confulting  thority  of 
the  bijhops.  Not  only  tournaments  were  prohibited,  apices, 
prudent  reftri&ion  frequently  and  ufelefsiy  renewed,  but  Tourna-^ 
likewife  the  odious  and  murdering  art  of  crpfsbow  men  crofsbows 
and  archers,  that  had  been  employed  againit  the  infi-  j^p™- 
dels.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  prohibited 
war  among  Chriftians.  W  hat  would  they  have  done, 

had  the  uie  of  fire  arms  been  known  ? 

The  king  of  Sicily,  having  been  excommunicated,  innocent 
fiecaufe  he  refufed  to  fubmit  but  upon  advantageous 
terms,  once  more  took  up  anus,  and  Innocent  marched  Roger,  to 
again  ft  him  in  perfon,  but  falling  into  an  ambufeade,  gjves 
taken  prifoner.  Roger,  profiting  by  this  advantage,  inveiu- 

procured  siciIy> 
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procured  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  anew, 
as  he  had  done  before  from  Anacletus,  and  the  treaty 
being  concluded,  went  to  kifs  the  pope’s  feet,  to  beg 
his  pardon  and  to  do  him  homage  ;  upon  which  the 
uiurper,  who  had  been  loaded  with  anathemas,  became 
a  virtuous  and  refpeCtable  prince  in  the  eyes  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  St.  Bernard,  who  had  very  much 
abufed  him,  wrote  to  him  very  affectionately,  and  fent 
him  a  colony  of  his  monks. 

SflJen^e1  There  was  Rarely  any  affair  of  confequence  tranfa&ed 
of  religion  during  this  period,  in  which  the  ecclefiufticai  power  wa? 
L"  'V"!  not  feen  contending  with  the  civil  ;  or,  at  leaft,  in 
which  religious  prejudices  were  not  the  primaay  caufe. 
What  good  might  not  religion,  that  powerful  and 
nniverfal  fpring,  have  done,  if,  freed  from  the  delu* 
fions  of  ignorance,  it  had  only  been  employed  to  imprefs 
the  fentiments  and  love  of  virtue,  with  divine  truths, 
■upon  the  minds  of  men  i*  Unhappily,  its  minifters, 
who  were  fome  of  them  too  ambitious,  others  but  little 
informed,  difturbed  kingdoms,  and  led  the  people 
aftray,  by  miftaking  its  principles. 

-  uT4ei  of  Tll,‘s  was  thc  cau^e  a  ^orrn  wWck  burft  in  France, 
Louis  the  Louis  VII.  furnamed  the  Young,  had  fucceeded  his 
^ather  Louis  the  Fat,  in  1157.  He  was  a  good  eafy 
pops.' 1  tempered  devotee,  but  paffionate,  and  jealous  of  his  rights 
and  of  his  honour.  Ihe  chapter  of  Bourges  having 
chofen  an  archbifhop  who  was  difagreeable  to  the  court, 
he  commanded  them  to  eleCt  another,  excluding  only 
that  perfon  ;  who,  being  in  favour  with  Innocent,  very 
loon  prefented  himfelf  at  Rome,  where  he  was  confer 
crated  by  the  pope,  who  fpoke  of  the  king  as  a  young 
man  whom  it  was  neceffary  to  check  and  inftrud  ;  and 
added,  that  the  exclufion  of  any  individual  wasdeftroy* 

Sd^der  'ln$  the  ^reedoni  °/  cleftions.  Louis  forbid  the  arch* 
an  inter-  bifhop  to  be  received  ;  upon  which,  the  pope  and  the 
prelate  immediately  laid  the  kingdom  under  an  inter¬ 
dict.  An  unjuft  and  odious  fentence ;  for  every  ec- 
clefxaftica!  function  immediately  ceafed,  every  thing  in- 

fpired 
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foired  the  minds  of  the  people  with  fear,  and  led  to 
fanaticifm ;  and  nothing  was  better  calculated  to  make 
a  fuperftitious  people  rife  in  rebellion  agamft  then 

m  Theobald,  count  of  Champagne,  a  turbulent  hypo-  Theo- 
rrite  euided  bv  bis  ambition,  united  with  the  monks,  count  of 
Sclofely  connected  with  Bernard,  whom  he  bed  de- 
ceived  by  his  pretended  fandity,  declared  in  favour  ot  turbulent 
this  archbilhop,  entered  into  a  cabal,  and  occafioned  a 
civil  war.  The  abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  at  Rome,  and 
joined  in  this  bufinefs,  as  being  the  friend  to  the  count, 
and  an  adherent  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  wrote  to 
the  king  in  the  following  terms You  have  [o  totally  de-  Lctie^ 
ftroved  every  idea  of  honour  and  prudence  ■>  that  you  have  loft  na/ainhis 

ftfenfe  of  order  or  good  principles . ••  Your  ex-  favour. 

ceffes  dikujl  me.  I  begin  to  repent  of  having  been  too  in- 
dulgent  to  you  on  account  of  your  youth ;  and  if  I  have  any 
influence ,  it  (kail  be  employed  from  henceforth  in  defence  of 
truth  Writing  to  the  minifters,  Jofelin  bifhop  ot  Soii- 
fo'v;  and  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Dennis,  he  faid -How 
dare  you  to  take  upon  you  to  guide  affairs  of  this  nature  . 
Whatever  a  young  king  does  amifs ,  ought  to  oe  af cubed fo 
the  mofi  able  members  of  his  council.  A  ftrong  prejudice 
againft  the  faint  is,  that  thefe  two  minifters  were  llatei- 
men  of  equal  virtue  and  abilities ;  but  even,  if  they  had 
not  been  men  of  fuch  merit,  the  remonftrance  was  too 
keen.  Amidft  the  diforders  of  fact  ion,  zeal  too  o.liiy 

runs  aftray.  ,  .  ,, 

But  we  muft  likewife  obferve,  that  the  impetuous 

temper  of  Louis  the  Young  furnifhed  juft  cauie  ot  coin-  jcrs  for 
plaint.  Having  made  himfelf  maffer  of  Vitri,  a  town 
belonging,  to  the  count  de  Champagne,  and  the  mnabit-  vitri. 
ants,  %vho  had  fled  for  refuge  to  a  church,  continuing 
to  defend  themfelves,  in  a  fit  of  paffion  he  gave  orders 
to  fet  it  on  fire,  and  thirteen  hundred  people  perilhed 
in  the  flames.  The  king,  being  feized  with  remorie, 
warmly  reproached  himfelf  with  his  cruelty, and  yielded  to 
fentiments  of  penitence,  which,  as  we  fhall  fbon  fee,  was 
the  occafion  of  his  going  to  the  Jholy  war.  At 


•jy  j  J  .  J  - —  - ~  auuiviuy  VVlip 

ftirs  up  ,  ^ughtil}  difplayed  in  the  dominions  of  other  princes, 
fainft°thelt:  WaS  weaken<rd  even  m  &c  centre  of  the  papacy.  Ar- 


people  to, rebel  againft  the  temporal  authority  of.  the 
clergy,  who,  according  to  him,  had  no  title  either  to 
lands  or  lordfbips,  and  ought  to  be  fatisfied  with  the 
voluntary  offerings  which  were  made  to  them  ;  he  faid 


the  good  of  the  ffate.  The  pride  and  haughtinefs  of 


pY\  Nothing  is  more  contagious  jthan  a  fanaticifm 
which  flatters  the  inclinations  of  the  multitude.  The 
clergy  became  odious  in  their  fight,  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
or  licentioufnefs  revived,  and  the  popes  felt  the  effedts. 
Th^Ro’-  A  violent  enmity  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
mans  re-  and  Tivoli.  Innocent  II.  having  excommunicated  the 

fenaete,h&  !aid  fie&e  tp  town  *n  perfon,  and  carried  it, 
rebel  but  did  not  fuffer  it  to  be  difrnantled  by  his  foldiers. 

the  pfpe.  ^  his  £ave  ^°mans  an  opportunity  of  revolting  ; 
they  reftored  the  fenate,  renewed  the  war,  and  Innocent 
died  with  vexation.  His  fucceflor  Celeftine  II.  gov¬ 
erned  only  five  months.  After  him,  Lucius  II.  wanting 
to  drive  the  fenators  out  of  the  Capitol,  was  murdered 
with  a  (bower  of  ftones. 

Eugenius  Eugenius  III.  formerly  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and 
fhleiterinS  ^il'ciple  of  St.  Bernard,  experienced  the  infolence  of  the 
France.  Romans  as  well  as  his  predeceffors.  Arnold  of  Brefcia 
came  to  excite  theft-  prefumption  by  his  difeourfes,  and 
they  compelled  the  nobles  to  fwear  obedience  to  a  pa¬ 
trician  whom  they  eleded..  The  pope,  at  laft,  with¬ 
drew  from  Rome,  and  having  wandered  for  fome  time 
to  different  towns  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1 146,  fet  out  for 
France,  the  common  afylum  of  the  popes  when  obliged 
to  leave  their  own  dominions.  Bernard,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  pope  rather  than  Eugenius  (he  faid  fo  liimfelf 
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in  one  of  his  letters)  had  already  projected  a  crufade, 
and  fet  every  thing  in  motion  for  its  execution. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Beginning  of  the  Holy  War ,  or  the  Grufades, 

WE  mull  now  lock  back  a  little,  that  we  may  nrft cm- 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  thofe  wars,  fade’ 
which,  from  the  object  that  occafioned  them,  were  call¬ 
ed  holy,  and  were  at  firft  infpired  by  religious  motives, 
to  which  others  lefs  refpe&able  were  afterwards  added, 
but,  in  their  confequences,  proved  equally  fatal  to  the 
caufe  of  religion  and  the  ftates  of  Europe.  The  firft 
crufade  being  mentioned  in  this  place,  will  lead  us  .na¬ 
turally  to  the  fecond. 

Gregory  VII.  laid  the  grand  fcheme  of  arming  all  Proje^of 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  recover  Paleftine.  In  one  of  vm  for 
his  letters,  he  fays,  that  he  had  already  more  than  fifty  ^a^"0| 
thouftnd  men  ready  to  march  under  his  command  ;  jerufaiem 
but  he  was  prevented  by  his  difputes  with  the  emperour 
Henry  IV.  Befides  the  religious  motive  of  freeing  Je¬ 
rufaiem  from  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  fome  views  of 
ambition  might  have  induced  the  court  of  Rome  to  en¬ 
gage  in  this  projecft.  It  was  a  means  of  extending  her 
authority  into  Afia,  of  making  its  princes  tributary,  and 
of  fubduing  the  Greek  church  either  by  force  or  policy. 

An  opportunity  prefented,  which  was  feizcd  with  avi¬ 
dity,  and  we  lhall  fee  what  trifling  fprings  could  fet  the 
whole  human  race  in  motion. 

A  hermit  of  Picardy,  whofe  name  was  Peter,  a  bold  Peter  tfee 
enthufiaft,  at  his  return  from  Jerufaiem,  where  he  had  fpires  the 
been  on  a  pilgrimage,  reprefented  the  opprefiion  of  the  pe°p}e 
holy  city,  and  the  cruel  treatment  which  the  Lhnitians  thufiafia 
fuffered,  in  fueh  finking  colours,  that  Urban  II.  thought  ^^hlp 
proper  to  fet  both  kings  and  people  in  motion  to  re¬ 
cover  it.  This  hermit,  of  a  hideous  figure,  covered 

with 
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Urban  II. 
held  a 
council  at 
Placentia 
for  that 
purpofe  in 
the  year 
5095. 


He  fuc- 
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better 
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The  cru- 
fade  is 
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there. 


Motives 
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The  firft 
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Maho¬ 
metans. 


with  rags,  walkng  barefooted,  fpeaking  as  a  prophet, 
and  hearkened  to  as  fuch,  kifpired  the  people  every 
where  with  an  enthufiafm  fimilar  to  his  own.  The 
pope  held  a  council  at  Placentia,  in  the  year  1095, 
determine  upon  the  expedition  ;  to  which  thoufands  of 
people  immediately  flocked.  The  Italians  greatly  ap¬ 
proved  the  undertaking  ;  but  whether  it  proceeded  from 
attachment  to  their  country,  weaknefs,  or  circumfpec- 
tion,  they  went  no  farther  than  bellowing  empty  praife, 
and  thereby  fliewed  themfelves  more  prudent  than  other 
nations. 

At  a  council  held  the  fame  year  at  Clermont,  in  Au* 
vergne,  Urban  found  no  difficulty  in  engaging  the 
French  vivacity.  The  anathemas  denounced  againft 
king  Philip,  did  not  prevent  the  people  from  entering 
into  the  views,  or  rather  obeying  the  commands,  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  He  preached  up  war  as  a  means  of 
wiping  away  ail  ' the  offences  they  had  committed  ;  he 
placed  all  who  took  up  arms  under  the  protection  of 
the  church,  and  promifed,  that  God  would  give  them 
victory,  and  the  fpoils  of  the  Muflulmen.  It  is  the 
will  of  God,  wasj  echoed  from  every  quarter.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  anxious  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  pope 
or  the  bifhops,  a  crofs  of  red  (tuff  which  they  fewed 
upon  their  clothes  ;  from  whence  the  names  or  crtfr.de 
and  crufaders  were  derived,  to  exprefs  this  new  kind  of 
expedition,  and  the  troops  that  were  employed  in  it. 
The  red  crofs  procured  a  difpenfation  from  all  penance, 
but,  when  once  taken,  the  wearers  were  obliged  to  fet 
out  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

However  imprudent  the  project,  the  prevailing  tafte 
and  prejudices  of  the  age  occafioned  its  ‘being  adopted 
without  examination.  A  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem  had 
been  long  in  fafhion,  as  an  extraordinary  a£t  of  piety, 
and  an  effectual  means  of  falvation.  They  detefted  the 
Saracens,  who  were  followers  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
Their  enterprifes  in  Europe,  and  their  opprefiive  tyran¬ 
ny  in  Afia,  whetted  religious  zeal,-  which  at  that  time 
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inclined  men  too  much  to  war ;  for  to  be  no  Chriftian 
or  Catholic  was  a  fufficient  reafon  to  deferve  extermi¬ 
nation.  -They  imagined  that  nothing  could  be  more  The  fee- 
acceptable  to  God  than  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre  5  and  though  they  worfhipped  Jefus  Chrift;  gard  for 
who  was  prefer*  on  the  altar,  they  preferred,  adorations 
paid  to  his  footfteps,  and  the  monuments  of  his  my  Series  jerufaieua 
in  Paleftine.  (See  Difc.  de  Fleur  y.) 

Befides,  all  other  paftions  were  abforbed  in  their  love  The  third 
of  war ;  they  were  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  ad- 
ventures,  and  the  brave  were  attracted  by  a  paffion  for 
acquiring  glory  and  gaining  wealth.  If  principalities  The 
bad  been  conquered  in  Italy  by  a  handful  of  Normans,  {™"hJ 
what  was  not  to  be  expe&e**  from  the  valour  of  an  in-  conquefts, 
finite  number  of  warriors  fighting  under  the  banners 
of  the  crofs  *  What  conquefts  to  be  looked  for  in  Afia ! 

To  mention  nothing  elfe,  it  was  a  very  important  ad-  The  fifth* 
vantage  for  men  oppreffed  with  debts,  expofed  to  the  privileges! 
profecutions  of  creditors,  or  to  the  infults  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  to  place  their  perfons  and  property  under  the  pow¬ 
erful  protedfion  of  the  church. 

Laftly,  thoufands  of  wicked  and  abandoned  debau-  Thefixth, 
chees,  to  whom  a  long  and  fevere  penance  had  been 

.  ....  °  r  .  ,  r  .  .  r  ,  maul- 

prelcnbed  by  the  canons,  round  the  expiation  or  their  gences. 
offences  in  a  plenary  indulgence,  which  was  the  more 
eafy,  as  it  changed  into  a  duty  what  was  moft  agreea-  \ 
ble  to  their  inclinations  ;  going  to  war  and  making  con¬ 
quefts.  If  they  fucceeded,  their  fortune  feemed  to  be  The  fe- 
fecured  in  this  world  ;  if  they  died,  a  crown  of  martyr- 
dom  was  promised  in  the  next.  Devotion  and  the  paf-  martyr- 
fions,  prejudices  and  habits,  all  together  concurred  to  ^ 
produce  the  fame  effedts.  So  many  caufes  uniting  had  death, 
almoft  an  infurmoun table  power,  and  their  concurrence 
is  one  of  the  moft  curious  phenomena  to  be  met  with 
in  hiftory. 

Hugh,  the  brother  of  King  Philip ;  Robert,  duke  of  Principal 
Normandy ;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lor-  ihedc7u-1 
raine  and  Brabant ;  Euftace  and  Baldwin,  his  two fads- 

brothers ; 
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brothers ;  Raimond,  count  of  Touloufe,  and  Robert/ 
count  of  Flanders,  were  among  the  number  of  crufaders; 
Bifhops,  priefts,  monks,  women,  and  children,  were  alt 
enrolled  in  the  holy  army.  People  fold  their  property 
to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  expedition  without  regard-* 
ing  the  price,  and  the  churches  and  monafteries  were 
made  rich  by  being  the  purchafers.  The  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  mortgaged  his  dukedom  to  his  younger  brother. 
Henry  I.  king  of  England,  who  had  deprived  him  of 
that  kingdom.  -'The  count  de  Touloufe  relinquifhed 
his  dominions  in  favour  of  a  baftard  of  the  family. 
Godfrey  fold  Bouillon  to  the  chapter  of  Liege.  They 
never  doubted  that  the  riches  of  Afia  would  recompenfe 
them  an  hundred  fold. 

Cotemporary  hiftorians  make  the  number  of  the  firft 
crufaders  to  exceed  fix  millions ;  but  the  beft  authors 
reckon  only  about  thirteen  hundred  thoufand,  and  not 
one  king  adjoined  in  the  enterprife.  Notwithftanding 
the  prodigious  emigration  of  fubje&s,  it  was  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  the  fovereigns  that  their  powerful  vaffals  carried 
into  other  countries  that  martial  ardour  which  made 
them  fb  dangerous  at  home. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  with  fandals  on  his  feet,  and  a 
thick  cord  girt  round  his  middle,  a&ing  both  as  pro¬ 
phet  and  general,  and  perfuaded  that  God  would  enW 
ploy  miracles  to  fupply  all  their  wants,  was  the  firft  that 
let  out,  at  the  head  of  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  without 
either  provifions  or  difcipline  ;  the  command  was  fhared 
with  him  by  a  poor  gentleman,  Walter  the  needy ,  who 
was  as  ignorant  as  Peter.  This  army  of  banditti  com¬ 
mitted  dreadful  outrages  in  palling  through  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  and  were  almoft  exterminated  on  the  way 
to  Conftantinople.  Godefcnal,  a  German  pried,  fol¬ 
lowed  next,  with  fuch  another  army.  Their  zeal  was 
fo  inveterate  againft  the  Jews,  that  a  number  of  them* 
both  men  and  women,  in  the  defpair  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  thefe  madmen,  murdered  their  own 
children :  but  the  Hungarians  likewife  cut  that  army 
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in  pieces.  Hitherto  the  crufaders  have  appeared  only 
like  wild  beafts*  which  people  are  eager  to  deftroy.  A 
bad  omen  of  the  holy  war !  .  .  .- 

Alexis  Comnenus,  emperour  of  Cdnftantinople,  had  The  re¬ 
applied  to  the  Latins  for  fuccours  againft  the  Turks,  and  ^Her_of 
gave  the  Hermit*'  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  a  very  mit  at 
welcome  reception  ;  but  he  did  not  long  continue  igno-  £™plaen~ 
rant  of  their  difpofltion,  for  the  crufaders  pillaged  and 
laid  wafte  the  country;  without  even  refpe&ing  the 
churches  |  for  which  reafon  he  fupplied  them  with 
{flipping  and  provifions  to  haften  their  departure.  The  He  made. 
Chriftians.  of  Aha  very  foon  felt  the  effedts  of  their  out-  ^fsut"(uact1 
rages,  and  they  were  eafily  deftroyed  by  the  Turks,  tempt  in 
Peter  returned  to  Conftantinople  to  wait  the  heroes  of A{ia* 
the  crufade,  and  was  fupported  in  his  misfortunes  bv 
enthufiafm;  The  crimes  of  his  fanatical  followers  did 
notdeflen  the  merit  of  the  expedition  in  his  eyes. 

The  French  nobles  at  laft  arrived  with  their  troops/  Arrival  of 
and  were  joined  by  Bohemond,  fan  of  Robert  Guifcard,  ^ 
whb  hoped  to  be  the  founder  of  fonte  kingdom  in  Alfa,,  nobility,, 
as  his  father  and  uncles  had  been  in  Europe,  Alexis 
Comnenus,  againft  whom  he  had  long  continued  to  of  Robert 
make  war,  equally  dreaded  his  valour  and  ambition.  Gmlcard* 
The  depredations  of  the  firfb  crufaders,  with  the  power  They  in- 
*  and  arrogance  of  the  reft,  infpired  the  emperour  with  a  ^‘rpee^£ 
dread  of  their  intentions.  /  His  daughter  Anna  Comnena  Alexis, 
fays,  that  a  French  lord  had  the  impudence  to  fit -down 
by  the  emperour  upon  his  throne,  and  carried  his  in-  a  dread  of 
folence  fo  far  as  to  fay — This  Greek  is  an  audacious  clow®?  them‘ 
to  prefume  to  fit  in  our  pre fence.  „  They  very  foon  began 
to  difpute  and  quarrel ;  and  Adhemar,  bifhop  of  Pay,* 
who  was  legate  and  general  of  the  crufade,  propofed  to 
lay  fiege  to  Conftantinople  ;  but  they  were  fenfible  that 
it  would  be  difgraceful  for  them  to  begin  the  crufade 
by  attacking  Chriftians.  Alexis  at  laft  got  rid  of  thefe  He  there- 
dangerous  gUefts,  by  providing  them  with  whatever  ^e0fet* 
was  neceflary  for  their  paftage  into  Afia,  after  having  them, 
made  them  promife  to  do  him  homage  for  whatever 
Vol.  IIP  P  conquefts 
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conquefts  they  fhould  gain  from  the  Turks.  The 
Greeks  extol  his  prudence,  and  the  Latins  charge  him 
with  perfidy.  The  queftion  is,  Was  his  diftroft  well 
or  ill  founded  ?  We  fhall  fee  afterwards  whether  Con- 
ftantinople  was  threatened  by  the  crufaders. 

The  Mahometan  empire  had  been  greatly  weakened 
by  the  divifions  which  prevailed  among  the  Turks.  A 
fultan,  orfoudan,  reigned  at  Nice  in  Bythinia,  another 
in  Perfia,  a  third  at  Antioch,  and  a  fourth,  at  Damaf- 
cus  ;  fo  that  Alia,  as  well  as  Europe,  contained  a  nurrn 
ber  of  petty  dates,  included  in  greater  kingdoms,  which 
were  founded  by  ufurpation,  and  fell  a  prey  to  diften- 
lions.  More  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  combatants, 
commanded  by  warlike  princes,  fet  out  to  artack  thefe 
enemies  of  Chriflianity.  Such  an  army  might  have 
gained  immenfe  conquefts  $  but  a  unity  among  the  lead¬ 
ers,  prudence,  and  difeipline,  which  alone  can  fecure 
vidtory,  were  wanting. 

However,  in  the  year  1097,  Nice  was  taken,  and  the 
army  of  the  fultan  Solyman  twice  defeated.  Baldwin, 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Mesopotamia,  took  the  city  of  Edefta,  and  founded  a 
principality.  They  laid  hege  to  Antioch  ,  and  Bohe- 
mond,  the  moft  artful  politician  of  the  crufaders,  infill¬ 
ed  on  that  place  being  ceded  to  him,  but  was  oppofed 
by  the  count  de  Touloufe.  Their  fuccefs  was  retarded 
by  the  milunderftanding  among  the  chiefs,  and  the 
troops  were  confumed  by  famine  and  difeafes.  1  heir 
zeal  began  to  cool,  and  numbers  quitted  the  army  to 
return  to  Europe ;  but  Bohemond  at  laffc  obtained  his 
requeft,  and  after  a  long  liege  Antioch  furrendered. 

The  Chriftians  in  their  turn  were  befieged  there,  by 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  was  employed  to  revive  their  drooping  courage. 
A  prieft  declared,  that  he  had  been  favoured  with  a  re¬ 
velation  of  the  place  where  the  lance  which  pierced  the 
fide  of  Jefus  Chrift  was  buried.  He  was  followed,  the 
earth  was  dug,  the  head  of  a  lance  was  found,  and  the 

people 
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people  exclaimed,  A  miracle  !  A  miracle  !  An  engage¬ 
ment  was  immediately  refolded  upon  ;  the  holy  lance, 
carried  by  the  legate,  infpired  the  troops  with  heroic 
valour,  and  the  infidels  were  defeated. 

Soon  after  this,  died  the  legate  Adhemar  du  Puy,  a 
valiant  leader,  who  alone  was  capable  of  reftraining  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  clergy,  which  was  daily  increafing; 
The  generals  wrote  to  the  pope,  inviting  him  to  come 
and  afiiime  the  command. — We  have  defeated  the  Turks 
and  Pagans,  laid  they  *  do  you  dome  and  conquer  the  he¬ 
retics,  Greeks ,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Jacobites  ;  you 
fhall  have  tke  glory  of  uniting  the  whole  zvorld  finder  your 
authority .  This  diews  that  the  crufaders  would  fooner 
or  later  have  turned  their  arms  againft  the  Greeks. 
Urban  II.  had  not  the  courage  of  Gregory  VII.  and 
only  fent  Daimbert,  archbifhop  of  P'ifa,  in  quality  of 
legate  ;  a  man  who  was  exceedingly  zealous  for  the 
intered  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  above  all  things  to 
extend  its  authority  over  the  Ead. 

The  crufaders,  having  made  themfelves  maflers  of  An¬ 
tioch,  advanced  towards  Jerufalem.  According  to  the 
generality  of  hidorians,  their  army  was  reduced  to  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horfe ;  and,  what 
feems  incredible,  the  garrifon  confided  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  ;  yet  the  city  was  taken  by  ailault  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks.  The  conquerors  differed  none  to  efcapo 
the  daughter  |  yet,  when  they  were  glutted  with  blood, 
they  immediately  became  devout  pilgrims,  and  in  reli¬ 
gious  tranfports  ran  barefoot  to  vifit  the  holy  fepulchre. 
This  contrad  of  barbarity  and  piety  gives  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for  the 
events  which  were  the  confequence.  "  •  V 

Notwithdanding  every  effort  of  the  fed  it  iods  clergy 
to  get  a  patriarch  chofen,  Godfrey  was  ele&ed  king  or. 
duke  of  jerufalem.  The  legate,  being  afterwards  cloth¬ 
ed  with- the  dignity  of  patriarch,  maintained  that  God¬ 
frey  had  given  the  conqued  to  God,  and  of  courfe  it 
belonged  to  the  church.  That  pious,  credulous  prince 
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yielded  almoft  every  thing  to  him,  except  only,  one  Of 
two  places,  and  declared  that,  if  he  died  without  pofte- 
rity,  the  patriarch  fhould  be  his  fucceffor.  An  old  En- 
glilh  hiftorian  calls  this  conquefi:  a  kingdom  excejfively 
[mall,  and  almofi  a  dif grace  to  the  name.  Such  was  the 

fruit  of  the  firft  crufade.  .  , 

The  Ve.  Their  fuccefs  was  greatly  exaggerated  in  Europe ;  and 
netians  .  Hu»h  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  collecting  new 
KS£-ta  troops’,  went  to  meet  his  fate  in  the  Eaft  The  Vene- 
fade when  t;ans  aflifted  Bertrand,  fon  of  the  count  of  Toulouie,  to 
Ibey  found  the  fmall  principality  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  of  which 
they  demanded  a  part.  Venice  had,  at  nrit,  refuted  to 
affift  the  crufaders  with  neceffaries.  They  enriched  them- 
[elves  more  than  ever,  fays  M.  de  Voltaire,  by  their  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Mahometans,  and  were  afraid  of  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  among  them. 
The  Genoefe,  Pifans,  and  Greeks,  fitted  out  veffels  loaded 
F,ia  with  provifions.  which  they  fold  to  the  crufaders  on  the 
fit  greatly*  coajls  of  Jfia  Minor.  The  wealth  of  the  Genoefe  increafed, 
and  the  world  was  foon  furprifed  to  fee  Genoa  ere  tied  into 
a  powerful  [late,  in  this  manner  did  tne  Venetians  de¬ 
lay,  till  they  found  the  advantage  they  could  derive  by 
engaging  in  the  crufades.  In  thefe  commercial  towns, 
intereft  guided  every  thing,  and  they  alone  profited  by 
that  madnefs  with  which  all  Europe  was  agitated. 
This  is  the  period  in  which  the  foundation  of  a  fiou* 
rifhing  commerce  was  laid,  which'was  one  day  to  change 
the  manners  and  political  ftate  of  Euiope. 

Three  Three  monaftic  and  military  orders,  the  Hofpitallers, 
TBiiitary  js*  ti  Templars,  and  Teutonic  Knights,  were  lnitituted  al 
Tcrufalem,  to  proteft  the  pilgrims  from  the  attacks  o: 
ftitmed  at  Turk'.  This  inftitution  was  worthy  of  an  age  it 
1  which  the  facred  was  fo  cdnfounded  with  the  profane,  tha- 

it  was  thought  the  virtues  of  the  monk  might  be  uni  tee 
with  the  qualities  of  the  foldier.  The  new  orders 
loaded  with  wealth  and  particular  privileges,  in  a  thor 
time  became  greedy,  licentious  and  infolent  warriors 
enemies  of  one  another,  and  by  their  mutual  hatrec 
weakened  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  ■ 


F'O U  R  T  H  E  P  0  C  U  A.  US 

What  happened  before  in  Europe  was  likewife  Teen  Th. 
in  Alia  r  every  lord  wanted  to  ereft  a  fovereign  power  ; 
principalities  were  fubdivided  into  fiefs \  difcord  pre- 
vailed  and  the  Turks  would  foon  have  deftroyed  them,  > 
if  they  had  not  likewife  been  divided  among  themfelves. 

The  new  princes  having  refufed  to  do  homage,  as  they 
had  promifed,  to  the  emperour  Alexis,  it  produced 
another  war.  The  proceedings  of  the  transplanted 
Chriftians  were  neither  guided  by  religion  nor  policy, 
and  their  eftablilhment  threatened  their  total  dettruc- 

tion.  . .  ' : 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Second  Crujade  preached  up  ly  -  St.  Bernard.  ■■ 

TH  E  Turks  had  already  taken  Edeffa,  and  there  T«t^r 
was  great  reafon  to  be  apprehenlive  for  the  fate  of  cond  cm- 
Jcrufalem,  when  Eugenius.  III.  fifty  years  after  the  be-  fade 
ginning  of  the  *£mfades,  received  deputies  from  the  the  affem- 
Eaft,  who  came  to  folicit  a  fecond.  Louis  the^ Young, 
who  reproached  himfelf  for  the  mafTacre  of  ^ltri,  by 
the  advice  of  St.  Bernard  zealoufly  embraced  this  me¬ 
thod  of  expiating  his  offence.  At  an  aftembly  held  at 
Vezelai,  in  Burgundy,  the  king  and  the  abbot,  mounted 
upon  a  fcaffold,  exhorted  the  people  to  join  in  carrying 
on  the  holy  war  again  ft  the  worjkippers  of  idols  j  for  ig¬ 
norant  prejudice  had  reprefented  the  Muffulmen  as  ido¬ 
laters,  though  they  were  mortal  enemies  of  idolatry. 

Louis  and  °h is  queen  Eleanora  took  upon  them  the  snier- 
crofs  ;  and  the  number  of  croifes  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  being  inefficient  for  the  people  that  applied,  Ber-  toXoms^ 
nard  made  fome  of  a  part  ot  his  robe,  and  gave  leave  to  ancl  to 
every  one  to  make  for  himfelf.  Another  aftembly  ap-  tieanot^ 
pointed  him  general  of  the  crafade.;  but,  too  artful  to 
accept  the  employment,  he  contented  himfelf  with  the  com- 
•  preaching  up  its  advantages ;  and,  when  he  had  let  themand  of 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  haftened  to  d  iff  lay  his  zeal 
in  Germany. 
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He  pre:  He  is  fceprefented  by  historians  as  running  from  town 

[he  Imptr t0  town>  and  though  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
tout  Gan-  country,  yet  making  the  people  follow  him,  and  per- 
to'goVo  forming  numbcrlefs  miracles,  which  were  more  perfua* 


the  holy  five  than  his  difcourfe.  The  Miracle  of  miracles,  accord- 
mr‘  mg  to  him,  was  the  prevailing  with*  Conrad  III.  the  firft 
emperour  of  the  hpuie  of  Suabia,  who  was  little  inclined 
to  take  the  crofs,  Bernard,  in  a  private  converfation, 
infifted  upon  the  advantages  of  a  penance  fo  light,  fo 
JJtort,  and  fo  glorious ,  without  obtaining  any  other  an¬ 
swer,  than  that  it  fliould  be  deliberated  in  council,  and 
the  following  day  he  fliould  be  informed  of  the  refolu- 
tion.  Impatient  to  carry  his  point,  he  preached  that 
fame  day  with  fo  much  fervour,  that  the  emperour  im¬ 
mediately  took  the  crofs.  The  holy  monk  every  where 
gained  an  influence,  of  which  there  had  been  no  pa¬ 
rallel  ;  but  thefuccefs  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  hopes 
and  wifhes. 

•1  ^ 

Creat  ^  .  It  is  faid,  that  each  of  the  two  armies  had  feventy 
oKhe^'thoufand  men  at  arms ;  thefe  confided  of  the  nobility, 
armies,  who  were  heavy  armed,  and  followed  by  a  much  more 
numerous  body  of  light  cavalry  *  a  man  at  arms  always 
had  a  number  of  horfes  in  his  train.  The  infantry  was 
not  numbered.  Such  drpng  armies  united,  a&ing  in 
concert,  and  directed  with  prudence,  might  undoubtedly 
have  done  great  things ;  but  they  fhamefully  periflied, 
The  princes  teemed  to  be  hurried  to  deitru£lion  by  a 
kind  of  infatuation. 

The  emperour  Conrad  was  th,e  firfh  that  let  out  : 
he  was  the  brother  in  law  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  at  that 
time  reigning  in  Conftantinople  ;  but,  however,  the 
haOngb^  Greeks,  either  from  the  crufaders  committing  the  fame 
trayevl the  outrages,  or  dreading  in  future  from  what  had  formerly 
happened,  were  equally  apprehenfive  as  in  the  time  of 
Alexis.  When  Louis  the  Young  arrived,  a  French 
biihop  proposed,  that  they  fliould  attack  Conftantino- 
ple  ;  and,  certainly,  the  Latins  had  almoft  as  great  an 
averfion  to  the  Greek  fchifmatics,  as  the  Mahometans, 
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whorsi  they  believed  to  be  idolaters.  If  Manuel  Com-  Was  he  to 
nenus  betrayed  them,  as  has  been  alledged if  he  gave  in 
treacherous  guides,  and  contributed  to  their  deflni&ion  ;  afraid  of 
that  prince,  who  in  other  refpe&s  was  reckoned  generous them? 
land  valiant,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  victories,  could 
pot  be  fufpedted  of  hating  them  without  fome  reafon. 

Conrad,,  while  in  Aha  Minor,  imprudently  entangled  Conrad  & 
himfelf  in  rocky  grounds,  where  the  Sultan  of  Iconium,  £ 
who  was  a  better  general,  cut  his  army  in  pieces  ;  upon  the  Turks 
which  he  fled  to  Antioch,  made  the  pilgrimage  of  Je- 
rufalem,  and  returned  to  Europe  with  only  a  handful  of 
men.  Louis  had  the  fame  fuccefs  in  his  expedition  : 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Turks,  fled  to  Antioch,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  and  brought  nothing  back  to 
France,  but  the  advantage  of  having  vifited  the  holy 
fepulchre,  and  the  mortification  of  believing,  that  he 
had  beep  dUbonoured  by  his  wife  who  accompanied 
him. 

They  both  returned  without  having  acquired  any  uyg. 
honour,  and  aimoft  without  a  train;  and,  what  was 
worfe,  they  did  not  profit  by  their  misfortunes.  They  out  hav- 
had  laid  fiege  to  Damafcus  in  the  year  1148,  but  were  a“|galJle 
betrayed  by  the  Chriflians  of  Paleftine,  who  faved  the  honour, 
town.  If  the  Chriflians  detefled  one  another ;  if  they 
became  mutual  enemies ;  if  the  devotion  of  the  crufa- 
ders  was  accompanied  with  the  commiffion  of  every 
crime,  can  we  be  furprifed  at  the  inevitable  evils  which 
befcl  them  ?  The  abbot  Suger,  the  prudent  minifler  Theabbot 
of  France,  had  forfeen  the  fatal  effefts  of  this  enterprile,  ^udggeerd 
and  oppofed  it.  St.  Bernard  might  have  forefeen  them,  ^steJn°f 
as  they  were  conn,ecled  with  the  manners  of  the  age,  thrift 
and  had  been  foretold  by  experience.  He  would  have  ^ 
faved  the  fpilling  of  much  blood,  and  prevented  his 
being  expofed  to  the  fevereft  reproaches  ;  he  attempted 
to  make  his  excufe,  by  laying  the  blame  upon  the  fins 
of  the  crufaders  ;  but  fuch  apologies  might  have  been 
made  before  the  event. 
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At  the' time  that  France  was  lofing  fo  many  of  he? 
warriors  in  a  fruitlefs  expedition,  the  country  enjoyed 
peace  under  the  prudent  government  of  Suger.  Pious 
without  enthufiafm,  he  did  not  judge  from  deceitful 
appearances,  but  from  the  real  good  or  hurt  that  ought 
to  be  expected  $  and  though  he  could  not  be  totally 
tree  from1  prejudices,  yet  he  had  none  but  what  yielded 
to  reafon.  Bernard,  whofe  lively  and  turbulent  zeal 
aded  fometimes  upon  ill  founded  fufpicions,  as  in  his 
contefls  with  Abelard,  with  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  bilhop 
of  Poitiers,  and  with  the  venerable  Peter,  abbot  of 
Clugny,  likewife  attacked  Suger,  at  a  time  when  the 
manners  of  that  abbot  Teemed  to  him  unfuitable  to  his 
character;  Suger  anfwered  him  by  reforming  his  mo- 
nailery  of  St.  Denis,  and  by  fetting  an  example  of  regu¬ 
larity.  Having  been  the  minifler  of  Louis  the  Fat, 
and  afterwards  of  Louis  the  Young  ;  he  always  con- 
duded  national  affairs  like  an  able  flatefman,  while  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux  managed  them  like  a  myflical  or 
prejudiced  monk.  While  we  admire  the  virtues  of  the 
faint,  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  fay,  that  his  prejudices  were 
fometimes  dangerous  out  of  the  cloifler.  ■  •  1 


CHAP.  IX. 

Henry  . 'Plant agenet ,  King  of  England ,  very  powerful . — His 
Quarrels  with  Thomas  Bechet ,  t 

FTER  the  death  of  Suger,  Louis  executed  a 
projed  which  had  been  obftruded  by  the  pru¬ 
dent  counfels  of  that  great  minifler.  Queen  Eleanora, 
heirefs  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  was  fufpeded  of  having 
an  unlawful  commerce  with  the  prince  of  Antioch  and 
a  young  Turk  :  die  could  not  endure  her  hufband^ 
who,  fhe  laid,  was-  more  a  monk  than  a  king  y  but  he 
hated  his  wife  Thill  more,  who,  by  her  gallantries,  had 
deftroyed  his  peace  of  mind  ;  and  therefore  divorced  her 
S-k  .  ■  ;  •  •  -  -  upon 
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upon  the  ufual  pretence  of  kindred.  She  very  foon  was  she  mar- 
married  to  Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Normandy,  J™.' 
who  inherited  Anjou  and  Maine  from  his  father  and  to  ww* 
whom  ihe  brought  two  confiderable  provinces,  ot  which  alread), 
the  French  crown  was  deprived  by  this  divorce,  and  powerful, 
the  fortune  of  Henry  was  completed  by  the  acquifition 
of  England.  Let  us  examine  by  what  means  he  fuc- 
ceeded  • 

HiS  mother  Matilda,  widow  of  the  emperour  Henry  Stephen 
V  and  afterwards  married  to  the  count  ot  Anjou,  was  England 
the  only  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Henry  I.  who  died  in  “<*>«£ 
the  year  113  c.  Stephen,  count  of  Boulogne,  grandlon,  jum  his 
by  the  mother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  got  himfelf  ^cceflor, 
crowned  king  of  England  ;  he  at  firlt  gained  the  nobi¬ 
lity  by  dangerous  conceffions,  but  he  provoked  the 
clergy  by  attempting  to  take  poffeflion  of  their  ftrong 
holds  ;  they  therefore  declared  in  favour  of  Matilda, 
crowned,  and  afterwards  betrayed  her.  Young  Henry, 
whom  fhe  had  already  made  duke  of  Normandy,  main¬ 
tained  his  claim  with  fuch  power  and  courage,  that 
Stephen,  in  the  year  1153?  was  obliged  to  fet  afide  his 
own  fon,  and  declare  him  his  fucceffor.  Stephen  died 
the  following  year ;  and  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet,  taking  Stephen? 
poffeffion  of  the  throne,  formed  a  power  the  more  confi¬ 
derable,  as,  to  extenfive  territories,  Henry  II.  added  the 
greateft  abilities.  PoffefTed  of  Normandy,  Anjou, 

Maine,  Touraine,  Poitu,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  Perigord, 
Angoumois,  Limoufin,  and  afterwards  Bretagne  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  fbns  with  the  heirefs  of  that 
dutchy,  he  had  ftrength  fufficient  to  make  the  king  of 
France,  his  weak  lord  paramount,  tremble. 

England  already  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  H^lfe 
government,  the  laws  were  in  vigour,  and  crimes  re-  mem. 
Framed.  Thofe  cattles  in  which  a  crowd  of  petty  tyrants 
had  eftablifhed  themfelves  during  the  weak  government 
of  Stephen,  were  no  longer  to  be  feen,  nor  thofe  merce¬ 
nary  troops  which  he  had  employed  to  reduce  tK-v. 
and  which  only  ferved  to  multiply  robberies.  A  no 
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He  warns  abufe  which  Henry  II.  wanted  to  reform,  was  the  ex- 

Sceffiv?'  Ce®ve  Power  of  the  clergy>.  the  impunity  which  they 
power  of  fecured  to  themfelves  by  privileges  contrary  to  the  civil 
«iic clergy.  }aw$5  anq  the  enormous  jurifdi&ion  which  they  arrogated 
in  every  bufinefs,  by  conneding  it  with  the  canons,  and 
making  it  a  cafe  ot  confcience.  This  attempt  ruined 
his  peace,  tarniihed  his  glory,  and  brought  misfortunes 
upon  him,  under  which  any  other  prince  would  have 
funk. 


*  162. 
With  this 
view  he 
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He  rafhly  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  levelling 
every  obftrudion  by  means  of  Thomas  Beeket  his  chan, 
cellor,^  a  clergyman  of  great  abilities  and  refolution,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  zealous,  fplendid,  voluptuous,  war¬ 
like  and  crafty  courtier,  poffefTed  of  the  art  of  conform¬ 
ing  to  all  the  views  of  his  matter,  The  king  railed  him 
to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  greateft  employment  in 
the  kingdom,  where  the  privileges  of  primate  and  chief 
of  the  peers  gave  him  a  power  which  was  frequently 
dangerous,  becaule,  at  that  time,  it  was  exceflive. 
Beeket,  when  he  changed  his  condition,  fuddenly  altered 
his  conduct ;  he  became  a  rigid  bifhop,  retired  from  the 
court,  and,  dedicating  his  life  to  penitence  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  good  works,  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  faint, 
and  by  that  means  became  the  objed  of  the  people’s 
adoration.  During  the  time  he  ttudied  at  Boulogne, 
he  had  imbibed  the  maxims  of  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
powers  ot  the  church  ;  and  his  reformation  prefaged  a 
purpofe  of  maintaining  them, 

I  he  chief  caufe  of  their  quarrels  fufficiently  proves, 
that  the  king  was  not  wrong  in  the  grounds  of  the  dif- 
pute.  Henry  wanted  to  caufe  a  pried:  who  was  guilty 
of  a  murder  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 
to  fuffer  death  ;  but  this  was  oppofed  by  Beeket,  who 
challenged  the  clerical  immunities,  and  infilled,  that 
none  but  canonical  punilhments  could  be  inflided. 
This  abufe  had  every  where  prevailed  for  a  long  time ; 
to  belong  to  the  church  was  fufficient  to  be  {Lettered 
from  the  ieventy  of  the  laws  5  and  crimes  which  were 

thq 
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(he  more  heinous,  as  they  ftained  thofe  hands  which 
had  been  dedicated  to,  the  fervice  of  religion,  were  ex¬ 
piated  by  (light  penances. 

In  an  aflembly  of  bifliops  and  lords,  which  was  held  11*4. 
at  that  thw  in  Clarendon,  the  king  caufed  feveral  ar- 
tides  to  be  received  as  being  the  ancient  cuftoms  ofdon.^to^ 
England  ;  among  the  reft — That  criminal  eccieftajlus 
fiould  he-  tried  by  civil  tribunals ;  that  no  perfon  who  was  weiu^he 
an  immediate  yaffeti  of  the  crown  could  be  excornmumcaud 0  e 
without  the  confent  of  the  king  ;  that  no  perfon  could  appeal 
to  the  pope ,  or  leave  the  kingdom  without  per  mi  $  on.  The 
primate,  led  by  the  general  example,  likewife  promifed 
to  obferve  thefe  articles  without  referye  :  but  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  pope  Alexander  III.  made  him  loon  change  his 
fyftem,  or  rather  confirmed  him  in  lus  original  lent  1- 
ments. 

That  pontiff,  being  driven  out  of  Rome  in  the  year  Alexander 
1 159  by  Vidor  the  antipope,  took  fhelter  in  France, 
according  to  cuftom.  Louis  the  Young,  and  Henry  France: 
II.  went  to  meet  him ;  and,  having  dif  mounted  to  re- 
ceive  him,  one  on  each  fide  held  the  reins  of  his  horfe.  thefe  ar- 
If  the  popes  infifted,  that  kings  fhould  fierve  them  as tlcies' 
equerries,  with  how  much  more  reafon  might  they  re¬ 
peal  laws  which  they  thought  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of 
the  church  !  Alexander  condemned  the  articles  of  Cla¬ 
rendon.  Beeket  did  penance  for  having  fubferibed 
them,  and  interdicted  himfeir  from  the  duties  of  his  of-  condemn? 
flee,  till  he  received  abfolution  from  the  pope.  Henry,  them,  and 
provoked  by  this  condud,  could  no  longer  reftrain  his  nicates 
relentment,  but  profecuted  the  primate,  dripped  him  of  lifters 
his  property,  and  fentenced  him  to  banithment.  Beeket 
retired  to  France,  where  he  was  fure  of  protedion  trom 
a  bigotted  king,  who  was  interefted  in  fomenting 
troubles  in  England,  and  from  a  haughty  pope,  whofe 
caufe  he  defended  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  There  he  excommunicated  Henry’s  minifters, 
and,  in  general,  all  who. were  fupporters  of  thofe  famous 
articles. 


There 
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Louis  the  There  were  almoft  perpetual  quarrels  between  the 
fruitlessly  *w0  kinss-  The  conclufion  of  a  treaty  between  them, 
attempts  fumifhed  an  opportunity  of  negotiating  with  an  inten- 
modSc”" tl0n  to  accommodate  this  difpute.  Henry  faid  to  the 
this  dif-  king  of  France — Let  Becket  only  Jhew  the  fame  fubmifjion 
^ute“  to  7U  s  which  the  moft  holy  of  his  predecejfors  had  for  the  leaf 

of  mine  >  and  I  fiall  be  fatisfied.  The  primate  obftinately 

tefufed  to  make  the  lead  conceffion  without  the  clause* 
favin g  the  honour  of  God  and  the  liberties  of  the  church . 
All  the  conferences  were  fruitlefs. 
n7@-  Some  time  after,  tranquillity  was  apparently  reftored, 
fraiaifac-as  they  agreed  that  the  queftion  fhould  not  be  again 
commoda- agitated  ;  but  the  condefcenfion  of  the  prince  did  not 
tm-  (often  the  haughty  temper  of  the  prelate.  Becket  no 
fooncr  returned  to  England,  than  he  excommunicated 
the  archbilhop  of  York,  for  having,  in  his  abfence,  con- 
fecrated  the  eldeft  fon  of  Henry,  whom  the  king  had 
affociated  with  him  on  the  throne.  His  violent  pro¬ 
ceedings  drew  from  the  king,  in  a  fit  of  paffion,  that  fa¬ 
tal  expreffion  which  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  repent — 
Will  none  of  my  fubjeEts  revenge  me  of  this  ungrateful  pried 
that  diftraEls  my  whole  kingdom  f  He  did  not  forefee 
the  confequences  of  an  expreffi on  which  was  fo  capable 
of  infpiring  the  defire  of  committing  a  crime  ;  and  the 
0i  e^c(^  was  fpeedy  and  terrible  ;  four  gentlemen  aflaffi- 
jmase.  nated  Becket  in  his  church. 

uemy  If  Henry  had  not  been  fo  prudent  as  to  appeafe  the 
prudently  p0pe  by  fubmitting  to  his  fentence  ;  if  fanaticifm  had 
the  itonn  been  fet  in  commotion  by  excommunications,  the 
Murder116  crown  wouid  have  been  in  great  danger,  efpecially  as 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  was  honoured  as  a  martyr,  and 
worker  of  miracles,  which  brought  numbers  of  the  no* 
bility  and  people  to  his  tomb;.  Henry  (wore  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  murder;  promifed,  that  be  would 
not  caufe  the  neio  cuftoms,  which  were  contrary  to  the 
immunities  of  the  church,  to  be  obferved  ;  that  he 
would  not  hinder  appeals  to  the  holy  fee,  and  would 
only  require  sufficient  fecurities  from  people  who  left 

the' 
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the  kingdom.  TO  efface  every  fmifter  °i’ t 

m  the  year  1 174,  barefoot,  to  the  tomb  ot  the  the  tomb 

faint,’  and  was  beaten  with  the  rods  by  ever, -monk ■  m  ^ 
the  abbey.  It  was  much  that  he  could  extricate  1 1  camtibu- 
g,f  ZTef  his  difficulties  upon  thefc  condt.tons  i  but  ,n.,. 
the  end,  he  maintained  the  famous  articles  as  being  the 
ancient  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  could  render  the 
appeals  almoft  impoffible  by  the  fureties  which  he  r- 
quired;  and,  by  thus  efcaping  the  anger  of  the  pope 
difpelled  the  ftill  more  dangerous  prejudices  ot  his  luD 

je1n  virtue  of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  the  predeceffor  of  ^ 
AWander  III  that  able  and  ambitious  prince  had  con  dren>  not« 

quered  Ireland,  and  compelled  William  king  of  Scot  — ; 

1  ^ nd  to  acknowledge  himfelf  his  vaffal.  But  thougn  creal-€0f. 
hewM  a  kind  lather,  he  could  no.  top  hi,  three  «»-  — 
grateful  fens,  who  were  always  ready  to  rebel  a|a 
him,  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Louis .the 

Young  declared  for  them  in  the  year  1173,  when  Hen¬ 
ry  raifed  an  army  of  banditti,  called  Brabancons  Row 
tiers,  or  Cotteraux,  who  fold  their  fervices  to  whoever 
would  pay  them,  and  compelled  the  three  princes  t 
fubmit.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  being  favoured  y 
the  policy  of  Philip  Auguftus,  the  new  king  ot  Prance,  . 

they  revolted  again.  Henry  11.  a  piey  10  in  us9. 

died  in  the  year  1189,  after  having  consented  to  a  hu¬ 
miliating  treaty  exafted  by  the  king  of  P  rance,  in  favour 
of  the  rebel  Richard,  his  eldeft  fon  and  fucceilor. 

Europe  was  again  fet  in  motion  by  a  new  projed  ot  Projrfto* 
acrufade.  We  ihall  fee  Philip  Auguftus,  Richard,  ciufad,. 
and  the  emperour  Frederic  Barbarofla,  hurried  into  this 
expedition.  The  laft  had  been  engaged  in  great  dit- 
putes  in  Italy,  of  which  we  muft  give  an  account. 


CHAP. 
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Relpi  if  the  Empermir  Frederic  Barbarojfa. — Third  Cni- 
fade,  in  which  he  dies, — Philip  Augujlus. — Richard.  — 
Henry  V I.  Emperout . 

IlrbaS-  TrREDERI1C  1  /ufnamed  Barbaroffa,  a  prince  of 
fa  empe-  ar*  elevated  and  intrepid  genius,  in  the  year  1 1  ^2, 

rour,  was  chofeii  to  fueceed  his  uncle  Conrad  III.  who  in¬ 
tended  that  he  fiiould  be  emperour,  as  he  had  but  one 
Ion,  who  was  too  young  to  maintain  himfelf  in  the  go- 
He  reduc-  vernmetik  The  people  of-  Italy,  but  more  particularly 
to  obedi-  ^ie  inhabitants  of  Milan,  aimed  at  independence,  and 
ence.  the  name  of  liberty  ftirred  up  an  univerfal  fpirit  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  the  country ;  but  Frederic,  having  arrived  in 
the  year  1154,  punifhed  the  rebellious  cities,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  at  Pavia  and  Monza,  and  then 
fet  out  for  Rome,  where  the  fpirit  of  fedition  principally. 
inansRo"  Preva^e^«  The  Romans  fent  a  deputation  to  him,  in- 
morefe-  folently  demanding  that  he  would  reftore  the  ancient 
thaTthe  government,  deliver  them  from  that  of  the  popes,  and 
give  them  fifty  thoufand  livres  to  be  crowned  emperour  ; 
foience?  ^ut  fptritedly  replied,  that  he  was  their  forereign,  it 
was  his  bufinefs  to  preferibe  laws,  and  their  duty  to 
obey.  J 

iv.TnMs  r  v°pe  Ac^nan  r‘ie  ^on  or"  a  poor  Engl i ili  cccle- 
that  Frc-  naitic,  went  to  meet  Frederic  at  his  camp,  neat  Sutri, 

ihaiT  hold  w^e.re  an  extraordinary  difpute  arofe.  Some  emperours 
hi#  ftirrup  having  held  the  bridles  and  Itirrups  of  the  popes,  Adrian- 
alledged,  that  this  ceremony  was  a  duty,  and  refufed  the 
kifs  of  peace  to  the  prince,  becanfe  he  would  not  fubmit 
to  this  humiliation.  They  difputed  with  great  keen- 
neis ;  blit  at  laft  Frederic  contented  to  do  the  office  of 
equerry,  and  the  pope  performed  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  at  Rome,  without  confulting  the  Romans  y 
who  immediately,  collecting  in  numbers,  took  up  arms] 
and  began  a  fedition,  which  was  not  quelled  before  a 
1 '  great 
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great  deal  of  blood  was  fpilt  :  every  thing  foreboded 

troubles  and  rebellions  in  Italy,  . 

The  emperour,  by  his  marriage  with  Beatrix,  heirefs 
of  Renaud,  count  of  Burgundy,  recovered  pofleffion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Arles,  from  which  large  portions  had 
been  difmembered  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  .  This 
increafe  of  power  did  not  prevent  Adrian  from  iffuing 
orders  to  him,  as  being  lord  paramount  ;  for  he  faid, 
that  he  had  conferred  the  empire  as  a  benefice. .  The 
common  meaning  of  this  word  was  a  fief,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  pope  applied  it  in  that  fenfe. 
His  legate  openly  faid  at  Befencon — Of  whom  does  the 
emperour  hold  the  empire ,  if  it  is  not  of  our  lord  the  pope  ? 
A  count  palatine  drew  his  fword  againft  the  rafh  legate, 
but  the  emperour  appeafed  the  tumult.  He  acted  with 
fo  much  vigour,  and  was  fo  Beadily .  fupported  by  the 
Bates  of  Germany,  that  in  1158  Adrian  declared,  that 
a  benefice ,  according  to  his  idea,  meant  a  benefit ,  and  not 
a  fief.  He  promifed  to  efface  the  picture  of  the  conic - 
dration  of  Lothaire  II.  which,  by  the  infcription,  alledged 
that  he  was  vailal  of  the  pope  (Pofi  homo  fit  Papa.) 

We  may  judge  whether  the  pretenfions  of  Gregory 
VIL  Bill  fubfifted,  by  the  manner  in  which  Adrian  ex- 
preifed  himfelf  when  he  gave  Ireland,  if  we  may  life  the 
term,  to  Henry  II.  It  is  not  to  be  quefiioned ,  according 
to  him,  that  Ireland  and  all  the  ijlands  that  have  received 
the  faith ,  belong  to  the  holy  fee :  and  he  demanded  Pe¬ 
ter  pence  for  this  conqueft. 

Hbwever,  the  fyBemof  univerfal  monarchy  which  had 
been  conceived  by  the  popes,  and  maintained  by  the  I- 
talian  canoniBs,  was  not  more  abfurd  than  that  which 
was  invented  by  the  civilians  of  Boulogne,  and  which 
was  adopted  by  Frederic  BarbaroBa.  Thefe  dodors, 
judging  of  every  thing  from  the  code  of  JuBinian,  as 
the  canoniBs  did  from  the  forged  decretals,  not  only 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  will  of  the  emperour 
had  the  force  of  a  law ,  but  likewife  gave  him  the  empire 
of  the  whole  world.  Bartolus  afterwards  taxed  the  con¬ 
trary 
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trary  opinion  with  herefy,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  in- 
veftitures  had  been.  Thefe  are  two  important  leffons 
to  teach  men  to  didrud  official  opinions,  efpecially  wheii 
there  is  room  to  fufped  them  of  intered  and  partiality. 
What  chimeras  againd  the  rights  of  fociety  have  been 
without  eminent  defenders  ?  In  what  fituation  mud  we 
have  been  at  this  day,  if  we  had  always  been  debarred 
from  reafoning  ? 

min  faw  ^et  us  °hkrve,  by  the  bye,  that  Judinian’s  pandetts 
begun  to  had  been  difcovered  at  Amalfi  about  the  beginning  of  the 
be  taught,  twelfth  century,  and  Boulogne  became  famous  for  the 
fludy  of  the  Roman  law. 

Revolt  of  The  emperour  of  the  whole  world  always  found  rebels' 
barc^?m"  in  Lombardy.  In  the  year  1162,  having  taken  and 
MUan  razed  Milan,  he  caufed  it  to  be  ploughed  up  and  fown 
rebu?it!nd  with  fait*  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  difmantled  5  but 
the  more  thefe  people,  who  were  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
were  oppreffed  with  taxes  and  grievances,  the  more  im¬ 
patient  were  they  to  fhake  off  the  galling  yoke.  The 
people  of  Milan  rebuilt  their  walls,  and,  to  infult  the 
emperour,  built  the  city  of  Alexandria  *  in  honour  of 
Alexander  III.  to  whom  Frederic  oppofed  antipopes, 
and  who  avenged  himfelf  by  excommunicating  him, 
deriii"  an<^  ^epofing  him  by  his  bulls.  Venice,  which  was  de- * 
gives  the  voted  to  the  holy  father,  befides  fpiritual  favours,  receiv- 
tyVofCthe* ec*  fr°m  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  fea  ;  for 
Adriatic  nothing  could  prevent  his  giving  a  fea  as  well  as  a  king- 
venice.  ^om*  The  annual  ceremony  of  the  Doge’s  wedding 
the  Adriatic  was  faid  to  be  in  diluted  at  this  period. 
Lombard  Frequent  rebellions  in  Germany  favoured  the  at- 
dy.  tempts  of  the  Italians.  The  league  of  Lombardy,  in 
1168,  comprehended  Milan,  Mantua,  Brefcia,  Bergamo, 
Novara,  Vercelli,  Cremona,  Adi,  Como,  Lodi,  Bologna, ' 
Ferrara,  Tortona,  Modena,  Reggio,  Parma,  Placentia, 
and  Alexandria.  Verona  had  a  particular  league; 
Some  towns  detached  themfelves,  others  joined  in  league 

according 

1  It  was  called  in  derifion  Alexandria  of  fir  civ  t  becaufe  a  great  number  of 
the  houfes  were  covered  with  itraw  for  want  of  time  and  materials. 
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according  to  contingencies,  and  Frederic  came  for  the 
fourth  time  to  reduce  them  ;  but  being  defeated  near 
Como,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  truce  with  the  Lom¬ 
bards  for  fix  years,  to  abandon  the  antipope  Calixtus 
III.  and  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  of  the  countefs  Matilda 
to  the  holy  fee.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at  Venice 
in  the  year  1177,  where  the  emperour  kiffed  the  pope’s 
foot,  held  his  ftirmp,  and  received  abfolution  front 
him. 

William  I.  king  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  euflom  of 
the  Norman  princes,  was  in  alliance  with  the  pope  a- 
gainft  the  fovereign  of  Germany.  He  was  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  treaty  for  a  truce  of  ten  years,  though  he  had 
formerly  been  at  war  with  Adrian  IV*  on  account  of 
his  own  dominions,  when  he  obliged  that  pontiff  to 
give  him  the  inveffiture  of  La  Puglia  and  Calabria,  and 
likewife  to  confirm  the  famous  appointment  of  the 
kings  of  Sicily  to  be  legates  of  the  pope  in  their  own 
dominions,  as  granted  by  Urban  IL 

Frederic  flill  had  difputes  with  two  popes,  Lucius  III. 
and  Urban  III.  who  not  only  refuted  their  confent  to 
the  confecration  of  his  fon,  but  infilled  on  his  reftoring 
the  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  was  juftly  pu¬ 
nched  for  his  rebellion  ;  that  he  fhould  difpenfe  with  the 
clergy  from  ferving  feodal  offices ;  that  he  fhould  re¬ 
nounce  the  right  of  mortmain ;  and  that  all  impropria^ 
tions  of  tythes  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  church,  as  was 
ordered  by  the  council  of  the  Lateran  in  the  year  1179* 
(It  was  that  council  which  determined,  that  the  votes 
of  two  thirds  of  the  cardinals  fhould  be  fufficient  to  de¬ 
cide  the  ele&don  of  the  pope.)  The  difpute  was  grow¬ 
ing  warm,  when  difagreeable  tidings  from  the  Eafl  oc¬ 
casioned  the  third  crufade.  This  diverted  the  prefent 
quarrel,  but  was  a  fource  of  other  misfortunes. 

The  Chriftians  who  were  fettled  in  Afia  had  run  into 
all  kinds  of  diforders.  Having  become  enemies  to  one 
another,  from  interefl,  from  their  favage  difpofitions, 
national  antipathies,  the  nature  of  the  feodal  govern- 
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ment,  and  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  they  made  them* 
felves  execrable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Muflultnen  by  their 
They  cruelties  and  robberies,  to  which  they  were  not  afhamed 
r^f  fob-" to  a^d  perjury,  from  a  perfuafion,  that  oaths  made  to 
beries  and  infidels  were  not  binding  ;  and  this  infamous  conduct 
perjury-  was  t00  muc|1  authorized  by  the  clergy.  The  military 
monks  themfelves  were  in  general  become  as  barbarous 
and  corrupted  as  the  reft.  The  meritorious  zeal  for 
religion,  which  iliould  have  rendered  the  crufaders  fa- 
cred,  had  fcarcely  produced  any  thing  but  crimes  and 
misfortunes. 

Noradm  Mahometifm,  'in  the  mean  time,  was  fupported  by 
and  sab-  greaf-  princes,  whofe  virtues  have  been  celebrated  in 
prin«seat  hiftory.  Noradin,  the  fultan  of  Aleppo,  who  died  in 
— 1173,  was  a  model  of  humanity,  juftice,  prudence,  and 
jnen.U "  courage.  Salad ine,  of  Perfian  origin,  who  was  attach- 
Saiadinc  ed  to  his  fervice,  after  having  grabbed  his  ambition,  a 
mates  paffion  which  is  always  committing  ads  of  injuftice, 
vcrffor-  furpaffed  him  in  generofity.  The  calif  of  Egypt  being 
midabie.  that  general  feized  the  throne,  caufed  the  calif  of 

Bagdad  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  true  pontiff,  and 
thereby  putting  a  flop  to  a  fchiftn  of  long  continuance,, 
eftablilhed  the  fovereign  authority,  which  had  been 
greatly  difturbed  by  religious  difputes.  After  the  death 
of  Noradin,  Saladine  rapidly  extended  his  conquefts, 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Mefopotamia, 
and  Perfia,  and  very  foon  threatened  Jerufalem,  which 
was  in  a  more  wretched  fituation  after  the  crufades  than 
it  had  been  before. 

IlS7.  Guy  of  Lufignan,  king  of  that  city,  but  whofe  title 
He  defeats  was  difputed,  colleded  about  fifty  thoufand  men,  and 
Lufignan.  marched  againft  the  fultan,  who  had  laid  liege  to 
Tiberias ;  but  was  defeated  in  the  year  1187,  without 
making  almoft  any  refiftance,  when  he  fell  •  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  behaved  to  him  with  the 
greateft  generofity.  Saladine,  however,  (truck  off  the 
head  of  Renald  of  Chatillon,  with  a  blow  of  his  fabre, 
for  having  been  frequently  guilty  of  treachery  to  the 

Mahometans. 
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Mahometans*  Jerufalem  having  yielded  at  difcretion,  He  takes 
he  not  only  declined  to  imitate  the  cruelties  committed  ^u^!m 
formerly  by  the  Cbriftians  when  it  was*  taken  by  them,  wifcwhis 
but  likewife  difmiffed  a  great  number  of  the  prifoners  genero  1  y 
without  ranfom  ;  and  after  having  made  Guy.  de  Lu- 
fignan  (wear  never  to  take  up  arms  again  ft  him,  gave 
him  his  liberty  ;  but,  with  permiffion  of  the  bifhops, 
that  oath  was  violated. 

The  taking  of  Jerufalem,  and  a  new  crufade  for  de-  Thhd^ 
Evering  the  holy  city,  were  very  foon  the  foie  fubje&s  cru  a  e 
of  convention  through  all  Europe  ;  Gregory  VIII.  and 
his  fucceffor  Clement  III.  revived  the  enthufiafm  of  the 
people.  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  Philip  Auguftus,  king  of  France,  forgot  their 
quarrels  to  go  to  the  holy  war,  and  impofed  a  tax  called  tsyatl^e 
the  Saladine  tytkei  upon  all  who  refufed  to  be  enrolled  fixftgene- 
for  the  crufade,  which  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  general 
contribution  *  but  the  clergy,  though,  it  was  a  religious 
war,  alledged,  that  they  were  exempted.  Frederic  Bar- 
baroffa,  led  by  his  courage,  but  without  being  influx 
enced  by  prudence,  had  taken  the  crofs,  and  was  the 
firft  who  fet  out,  being  accompanied  by  his  fecond  fon 
the  duke  of  Suabia. 

Ifaacus  Angelas,  the  emperour  of  Conftantinople, 
whofe  predeceSor  Andronicus  Coinnenus,  the  murderer  Barbaroffa 
of  Alexis  Comnenus  II.  had  filtered  an  ignominious  ^ 
death,  looking  upon  the  crufaders  as  enemies,  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Saladine  and  the  fultan  of  Ico- 
nium.  Frederic  at  firft  engaged  the  Greeks,  forced  the 
paftages,  gained,  two  victories  over  the  Turks,  took  Ico- 
nium,  and  penetrated  into  Syria,  where  he  died  in  con- 
fequence  of  having  bathed  in  the  Salif,  the  ancient  Cyd~ 
nus,  famous  for  the  illnefs  of  Alexander.  Of  a  hundred 
«nd  fifty  thoufand  men,  of  which  his  army  was  com  - 
pofed,  fcarcely  eight  thoufand  remained,  which  were  led 
by  his  fon  to  Antioch,  where  Guy  de  Lufignan,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  oath,  meditated  an  enterprife  againft 
Saladine.  The  Chriftians  laid  fiege  to  Ptolemais,  at 
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prefent  Acre,  and  at  this  famous  fiege  the  duke  of  Sua- 
bia  died. 

Philip  Auguftus,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  king  of 
England,  ambitious  rivals,  but  apparently  united  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  holy  war,  prudently  preferred  going  by  fea, 
that  they  might  avoid  the  Greeks.  After  quarrelling 
by  the  way,  they  arrived  at  the  fiege  of  Acre.  The 
Chriftian  army  confifted  of  about  three  hundred  thou-' 
fand  men  ;  but  their  fuccefs  was  prevented  by  divifions, 
jealoufies  and  hatred.  Among  other  contefts,  Guy  de 
Lufignan,  and  Conrad  marquis  of  Tyre,  difputed  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  as  if  the  conqueft  had  been  in¬ 
fallible,  and  each  of  them  was  fupported  by  a  party  rea¬ 
dy  to  fight  againft  the  other.  Can  we  be  furprifed, 
then,  that  Acre  held  out  a  fiege  of  three  years  ?  Sala¬ 
dine,  who  had  been  fometimes  lick,  fome, times  engaged 
in  chaftifing  rebels,  came  to  its  relief ;  but  all  hope  was 
over,  and  the  town  capitulated. 

The  Chriftians,  inftead  of  uniting  for  the  conqueft  of 
Jerufalem,  gave  themfelves  up  more  than  ever  to  diflen- 
fions.  Philip  Auguftus,  jealous  of  Richard,  and  tired 
of  the  fruitlefs  expedition,  leaving  only  a  few  troops, 
embarked  with  the  reft  of  his  army  for  France  ;  but 
Richard,  who  was  not  fo  good  a  politician,  continued 
the  war  with  efforts  .of  . valour  that  were  equally  aftonifh- 
ing  and  in, effectual.  After  having  defeated  Saladine,  he 
concluded  a  three  year’s  truce  with  him,  that  he  might 
return  to  Europe  ;  and  all  the  fruits  of  this  grand  ex¬ 
pedition  were  confined  to  the  reduction  of  Acre. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  Chriftians  were  barba¬ 
rians,  when  compared  with  this  MufTulman,  whom  they 
expected  to  crulh,  Saladine  agreed  to  pay  a  fum  of 
money  for  the  ranfom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Acre,  and 
at  the  term  of  the  firft  payment  required  hoftages  fox 
the  fafety  of  the  prifoners,  offering  to  give  others,  on  his 
part,  until  the  payment  of  the  whole  lum  was  complet¬ 
ed.  Richard,  taking  this  mark  of  diftruft  for  an  infult, 
eaufed  five  thoufand  prifoners  to  be  maffacred  ;  arid  the 
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fultan  with  regret  avenged  himfelf  upon  Tome  Chrifti- 
ans  by  way  of  reprifal.  Notwithftanding  the  frequent  Honour  of 
proofs  of  treachery  given  by  his  enemies,  Salad ine  faith- 
fully  left  them  in  poffeflion  of  the  feacoafl  from  Tyre  Handing 
to  Joppa,  as  he  had  promifed  at  finning  the  truce.  By  cheryTf 
his  will  he  bequeathed  a  fum  of  money  for  charitable  ene- 
ufes,  which  the  Chriftlans  and  Jews  were  entitled  to  mies‘ 
fhare  equally  with  the  Mahometans.  He  died  in  the 
year  1193,  and  his  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his 
children  and  the  governours  of  the  different  provinces, 
as  almofl  always  happened  after  the  death  of  con¬ 
querors. 

While  a  legate,  who  was  the  pope’s  minifter  in  Eng-  1193; 
land,  irritated  the  people  by  his  defpotic  behaviour, 

and  Philip  Auguftus  was  preparing  to  take  the  ad  van- ins  return 

tage  of  his  rival’s  ab fence,  the  unfortunate  Richard,  foner  in 
having  been  fhipwrecked,  and  eroding  Germany  in  the  Germany, 
difguife  of  a  pilgrim,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  duke  of 
Auftria,  whom  he  had  offended  at  the  fiege  of  Acre, 
and  who  gave  him  up  for  a  fum  of  money  to  the  empe- 
rour  Henry  VI.  That  prince  had  married  the  heirefs 
of  Sicily  ;  but  Tancred,  a  natural  fon  of  the  laft  king,  the  era* 
Roger  III.  had  feized  that  kingdom,  and  entered  into  p 
an  alliance  with  Richard,  who,  of  courfe,  was  an  enemy 
to  the  emperour.  Henry,  in  concert  with  the  king  of 
France,  was  not  afhamed  to  keep  him  fifteen  months 
in  prifon,  to  accufe  him  before  the  diet  of  the  empire 
of  an  intended  affafiioation,  and  to  exadt  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  marks  of  filver  for  his  ranfom.  The 
hero  of  the  crufade  was  treated  as  a  freebooter  ! 

Philip  had  already  in  (ligated  John,  brother  of  the 
Englifh  king,  to  rebel,  and  given  him  the  inveftiture  of^^5 
the  French  provinces,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  con" 
liderable  part  of  Normandy.  Richard  was  no  fooner  Jher  of 
fet  at  liberty  than  he  yielded  to  the  tranfports  of  rage  ^icr^; 
and  revenge.  The  two  kings  continued  at  war  for 
feveral  years ;  but  it  confided  only  of  trivial  engage-  war  be- 
ments,  fieges,  fmart  and  bloody  adtions,  which  produced  twokings, 
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no  important  confequences.  The  people  being  ex- 
haufted,  and  the  finances  (wallowed  up  by  the  crufades, 
how  could  great  enterprifes  be  expected  ?  They  fought, 
then  entered  into  treaties,  and  very  foon  took  up  arms 
again.  Richard,  being  wounded  with  an  arrow  at  the 
ficge  of  a  cattle  in  the  Limoufine,  where  he  expected  to 
find  a  conliderable  booty,  died  in  the  year  1199.  His 
valour  proceeded  from  an  impetuous  temper,  which  he 
never  could  moderate. 

Henry  VI.  who  treated  him  fo  bafely,  employed  his 
ranfom  to  conquer  Sicily.  The  marriage  of  that  em- 
perour  with  the  princefs  Conftanee,  the  only  lawful 
lieircis  of  the  Norman  princes,  gave  him  a  title  which 
he  could  not  realize  but  by  force  of  arms.  After  the 
death  of  Tancred,  to  whom  the  pope  and  the  people 
had  confirmed  the  fuccefiion,  he  went  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army reduced  La  Puglia  an,d 
Sicily  $  and,  as  if  a6ts  of  barbarity  had  been  calculated 
to  flrengthen  a  power  which  they  render  odious,  cau fed 
the  body  of  Tancred  to  be  dug1  up,  the  eyes  of  his 
young  fon,  William  the  Third,  to  be  put  out,  and  put 
to  death  or  perfecuted  their  partifans. 

It  was  by  this  means  that  the  family  of  Suabia  got 
pofTeiTion  of  thofe  dominions,  which  had  been  gained 
from  the  Greeks  and  Saracens  by  feme  gentlemen  of 
Normandy,  Thus,  fayss  M.  de  Voltaire,  twenty  provinces 
have  been  wider  the  dominion  of  fiver  eigns  zvhom  nature 
had  placed  at  three  hundred  leagues  diftance  ;  a  fubjetl  of 
perpetual  di fiord,  and  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Salic 
law ,  which  is  fill  more  beneficial  to  a  fmall  fate  than  to  a 
great  kingdom ,  Ought  he  not  to  have  added,  If  a  fmall 
flate  had  power  to  fupport  itfelf  againft  the  claims  of 
powerful  princes,  who  are  interefied  in  the  difpute  ?  Do 
they  regard  the  welfare  of  the  people  ?  . 

It  is  laid  that  the  emperour  was  punifhed  for  his 
cruelties  by  his  own  wife,  whofe  rights  he  had  a  little 
before  fecured,  and  that  fbe  revenged  her  countrymen 
by  giving  him  poifon.  He  had  propofed  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans 
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mins  to  unite  Sicily  to  the  imperial  territories,  to  make  hu  at- 
Tthe  fiefs  hereditary,  and  to  give  up  the  right  of 
mortmain,  upon  condition  that  the  empire  fliall  be  de-  em^he- 
dared  in  the  fvMefi  manner  fuccefive  and  hereditary  m  his 
family*  More  than  fifty  princes  and  dates,  who  gave 
their  votes  at  the  election  of  the  emperour,  readily  con- 
curred  :  but  fome  oppofed  it,  and  the  pope  letiaded 
his  confent,  which  he  had  in  appearance  granted,  be- 
caufe,  as  a  cotemporary  author  alledges,  he  was  afraid  oi 
prejudicing  the  right  of  the  holy  Jee  to  confirm  the  edition  of 

the  emperours .  „  . 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  fovereign  pontiffs 

carried  their  attempts  agamft  crowned  heads  to  the  becomes 
greateft  excefs.  Political  hiflory  will  now  be  more 
clofely  connected  than  ever  with  the  court  of  Rome.  ever. 
The  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  and  the  leign  of  Fred¬ 
eric  II.  make  an  important  period,  in  which  a  number 
of  fads  are  colle&ed  that  deferve  a  particular  narration. 

But  let  us  firft  take  a  curfory  view  of  thofe  nations 
which  deferve  our  attention,  and  examine  whatever  is 
remarkable  in  their  fituation  before  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  _ _ 


CHAP.  IX. 

Germany ■  and  the  North. — Italy. — Spain . 

I.  . 

Germany  and  the  North. 

UNDER  the  emperours  of  the  houfe  of  Franco- decline  of 
nia,  the  royal  authority  was  almoft  annihilated  in  Authority 
Germany.  It  had  declined  greatly  under  the  houfe  of 
Saxony  from  the  tune  that  feodai  government  had  tak¬ 
en  deep  root ;  that  the  Othos  had  made  the  clergy  too 
rich  to  continue  dependent ,  and  the  Hates  had  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  making  war  or  peace,  forming  laws, .  <pr 
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deciding  difputes  at  their  diets ;  in  a  word,  from  the 
time  that  he  had  feparately  exercifed  the  rights  of 
Difputes  lbvereignty.  But  the  difputes  of  Henry  IV.  and  Hen- 
Rome  ry  V.  with  the  popes  completed  the  confufion.  On  the 
contribute  one  hand,  the  Normans  of  Italy,  whom  the  emperours 


clergy.  other,  the  German  princes  and  prelates  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  contingencies  to  increafe  their  power  ;  they  ex¬ 
torted  new  conceflions  in  return  for  their  fervices,  ag¬ 
grandizing  and  flrengthening  themfelves  by  new  rebel¬ 
lions.  It  was  expected  that,  by  raifing  the  clergy  to 
confiderable  power,  a  barrier  would  be  oppofed  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  nobility  ;  but  it  ought  to  have 
been  forefeen,  that  they  would  ftiake  off  the  yoke  as 
well  as  the  reft.  Fiefs  being  hereditary  in  families,  the 
prelates  might  naturally  afk — Wherefore  fhould  the 
nomination  to  benefices  he  left  in  the  power  of  the 
fovereign  ?  Why  depend  upon  his  choice  ?  Undoubt¬ 
edly  this  idea  occafioned  the  affair  of  inveftitures,  which 
entirely  deftroyed  both  the  right  of  naming  to  the 
great  benefices,  and  confirming  the  election  of  the 


with  a  defign  of  employing  them  a- 
being  united  with  the  popes  from 
reft,  became  formidable  enemies ;  on 


to  it  as  7  at  firfl  protected, 
well  as  the  gainft  the  Arabs, 

and  the  their  mutual  nite 


popes. 

Power  ac-  In  ProPorb°n  as  the  rights  of  the  crown  were  dimi- 
quired  by  nifhed,  thofe  of  the  ftates  were  increafed.  A  cotempo- 
manftat'es  rai7  Qf  Henry  IV.  exprefsly  fays,  that  all  public  bufi- 
nefs  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  council  and  authority 
of  the  dukes.  The  confent  of  the  ftates  became  necef- 
fary  for  the  conferring  a  dutchy,  for  the  creation  of  a 
prince,  for  difpofing  of  the  royal  domain,  and  for  grant¬ 
ing  a  pardon  to  whoever  had  been  condemned  by  the 
ftates.  The  regal  jurifdi (ft ion  was  weakened  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  ecclefiaftical  princes  had  the  power  of  high 
and  low  jufticc  in  their  dominions  ;  and  the  lecular 
princes  did  not  fuffer  any  tribunal  in  theirs,  but  that 
The  ftates  of  the  emuerour  in  perfon  :  in  one  word,  the  ftates  en- 
thf whole  grofled  to  themfeiyes  the  entire  government.  The 


govern¬ 

ment. 
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nower  of  depofing  the  emperour,  which  they  arrogated 
fo  themfelves  at  the  diets,  fervcs  to  prove  the  weaknefs 
of  the  fovereignty.  Is  it  furpnfing,  that  the  love  o  i 
ancient  Germans  for  independence  Ihould  tub  Git 

Germany  more  than  elfe  where  ?  .  ,  r  .  p 

At  the  time  the  family  of  Suabia  attended  t  e  irone,  France 
nart  of  France  was  comprehended  in  the  German  cm-  am  be- 
£  ihiTw.s  bounded  on  ,h,<  Me  b, the  Rhone, 
theSaone,  the  Maefe,  and  the  Scheldt.  If  the  empe- ^ 
rour  had  no  great  authority  in  the  centre  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  what  could  he  have  on  the  borders  ?— what 

could  he  do  at  fuch  a  diftance  ?  r  , 

A  very  evident  change  was  made  by  the  houfe  of  Th..a«;f 
Suabia  From  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  the  Roman  the  pnnce 
iurifprudence  gained  credit,  though  every  thing  conti- 
nued  to  be  decided  by  the  German  laws  F  redenc  d«  the 
Barbaroffa,  as  we  before  obferved,  was  fenfible  how  ad-f  y. 
vantageous  it  might  be  to  the  prince.  The  civilians  of 
Bologna  having  adjudged  the  empire  of  the  world 
him,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  ot  Juftinian,  undoubt¬ 
edly  animated  him  with  a  defire  of  affirming,  at  lealt, 
the  empire  over  his  own  fubjeds.  He  attempted  to  ,n-  M«*» 
troduce  into  Germany  thole  laws  which  were  lo  favour-  by  Fred,- 
able  to  the  prince ;  and  added  the  I  ^omoard  Lws,  ttxeRoman 
which  made  the  vaffals  dependent  on  the  fovereign.  -He  law. 
punithed  thofe  of  whom  he  had  reafon  to  complain,  by 
diverting  them  of  their  portions.  He  difmembered 
the  ftates  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Ba-  ^  ^ 
varia,  a  faithlefs  and  rebellious  vaflal ;  increated  ie  ing  a 
number  of  princes,  and  of  free  towns  ;  and  thus^added  j£*£rof 
to  his  own  power,  by  dividing  the  ftates  of  Germany.  hlces& 
It  muft  be  confefled,  that  he  acknowledged  the  emperour  &-tawnl 
was  only  the  minijler  of  government,  and  that  the  authority 
lies  in  the  council  of  the  princes  :  but  he  fo  well  knew  how 
to  o-overn  the  diets,  that  his  will  ferved  for  a  law,  thoug  1 
he  did  not  feem  to  command.  Henry  VI.  followed  his 
fteps  and  had  fufficient  fteadinefs  to  prohibit  appeals  to 

the  court  of  Rome.  After  Frederic  II.  the  fon  ot 

Henry, 
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Henry,  who  was  perfected  by  that  court,  every  thing 
funk  back  into  anarchy. 

Bohemu&  ,The  emPerours  bellowed  the  title  of  king,  and  by 
become  this  means  the  dutcmes  of  Poland  and  Bohemia  were 
kSoms  erefted  mt0.  tributary  kingdoms.  Hungary  had  its  in- 
'  dependent  kings,  and  the  ferocious  valour  of  the  ancient 
ronhem  Huns  ffill  exifted  there.  Ruffia  was  yet  in  a  Date  of 
kingdoms  barbarifm,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
baSadfm  fcarcel3r  de^ve  more  attention.  Thefe  nations,  from 
whence  fo  many  conquerors  overfpread  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe,  fcarcely  afford  fome  obfcure  mate¬ 
rials  for  general  hiftory.  The  firft  code  of  the  Swedes 
was  given  them  by  a  king  Eric.  Waldemar  I.  king  of 
Denmark,  founded  the  city  of  Dantzic.  Chriftianity, 
which  had  been  preached  up  a  long  time  in  the  North, 
was  very  late  before  it  took  root  among  them,  and  they 
were  kept  in  barbarifm  by  continuing  in  ignorance. 

IL 

ITALY.  '  '  'I 

Genoa  &  I N  Italy,  more  than  in  any  country,  a  chaos  of  mifery 
become  and  confufion  was  occafioned  by  petty  fadions,  petty 
powerful  ftates,  violence  and  anarchy  ;  but  Genoa  and  Venice  rail- 
ed  themfelves  by  commerce.  The  firft  of  them  took  Cor- 
fpeciaiiy  fica  from  the  Arabs,  and  for  a  time  paid  a  tribute  to 
that  had  the  pope  for  that  conqueft  ;  but  Venice,  though  not  fo 

fome  con  ancient’  3'et  m.ore  powerful,  had  freed  herfelf  from  all 
quells.  n  vaflalage  ;  Iftria,  with  the  coafts  of  Dalmatia  and  Ra- 
gufa,  were  under  her  dominion  ;  flie  had  gained  vidories 
over  the  Greeks  and  Hungarians,  and  fupported  Adrian 
IV.  again  ft  the  emperour  Frederic  Barbarofia.  Thefe 
two  commercial  republics,  inftead  of  keeping  within  the 
bounds  or  prudent  emulation,  unhappily  entered  into  a 
fa?CFio-Pl*  war  W^,Q  cacb  other  from  motives  of  jealoufy.  Lucca, 
fence.  Fifa,  and  Florence,  likewife  acquiring  a  tafte  for  indus¬ 
try,  were  on  the  eve  of  gaining  their  fi*eedom  ;  and  the 
arts  revived  in  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  profeflion  of 

arms 
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arms  was  the  only  one  that  was  refpefted  in  the  reft  of 
Europe.  . 

SPAIN. 

W  E  left  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  torn  in  pieces  by  tl«e  Moots  and  Chriftians  andbetei. 
both  of  them  a  prey  to  civil  wars  ;  the  laft  of  the  two 
gradually  founding  petty  kingdoms,  but  in  wantofa 
Ingle  head  to  ered  them  into  a  powerful  ftate.  While 
that  country  continued  to  be  divided,  its  hiftoiy  affords 
only  a  few  detached  fads  worthy  of  our  attention. 

In  the  time  of  Alphonfo  VI.  king  of  Leon  and 
Caftile,  .  the  Cid,  a  famous  general,  Cgnalized  himie.  ofAiphon- 
by  feme  adions,  to  which  a  paffion  tor  the  marvellous  k°in(;  ot 
has  added  a  great  many  fables.  Sancho  king  of  Caftile  Caft.ie. 
having  been  alfaffinated,  his  brother  Alphonfo  was  fuf- 
pcded  of  the  guilt,  and  purged  himfelf  by  oath,  with 
his  hands  between  thofe  of  that  hero.  The  Cid  caufed 
him  to  repeat  the  oath  three  times,  and  thereby  loft  his  ^ 
good  graces.  He  was  reftored  to  favour,  and  fent  to  *adocs 
lLfi-o-e  Toledo  ;  an  expedition  to  whicn  foreign  warriprs  from  the 
were"  attracted  by  the  fame  religious  zeal  that  earned 
them  to  the  crufades.  The  Moors  loft  that  famous 
ckv  in  the  year  1085  ;  and  Alphonfo,  having  made  it  Ins 
capital,  permitted  the  free  exercife  ot  the  Mahometan 
religion,  but  could  nor  repeople  it,  nor  maintain  it  in  its 
ancient  fplendour.  It  contained  about  three  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  time  of  the  Saracens,  but  is 
now  become  almoft  a  defert.  The  Cid  hkewife  mace 

a  conqueft  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1094. 

Bernard,  a  monk  of  Clugny,  became  archbifhop  ot  Archbilh 

Toledo,  and  had  immenfe  property  bellowed  upon  him- 
by  the  conqueror,  among  which  were  reckoned  ten  ci¬ 
ties  or  caftlcs  ;  but  this  was  not  the  way  to  make  at  tale 
flomilh.  Urban  II.  who  had  been  formerly-  of  the 
fame  order  with  Bernard,  bellowed  upon  him  the  title 
of  primate  of  Spain  ;  a  title  contended  for 
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wants  to 
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the  Rom- 
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men  fet¬ 
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Alphonfo 
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of  Arra- 
gon,  takes 
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in  rnS. 


metropolitans.  We  have  obferved,  in  another  place, 
how  much  the  popes  had  at  heart  the  extenfion  of  their 
temporal  authority  over  this  part  of  Europe. 

Alphonfo  was  very  folicitous  to  edablifh  the  Romifli 
fervice,  indead  of  the  ancient  Gothic  or  Mofarabic  li¬ 
turgy.  The  matter  became  fo  ferious,  that  a  proof  by 
duel  was  ordered  to  decide  between  the  two  liturgies,  in 
which  the  Roman  champion  was  defeated  ;  but  that 
did  not  prevent  Alphonfo  from  perfiding  in  his  defign, 
and  bringing  them  to  a  trial  by  fire.  The  fire  probably 
refpeCted  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  :  however,  the 
foreign  ritual  prevailed  two  years  after,  from  its  being 
zealoufly  fupported  by  the  queen  ;  but  fome  churches 
ftill  retained  the  Mofarabic.  The  Spaniards  had  good 
lenfe,  magnanimity,  probity,  and  courage;  but  prejudi¬ 
ces  had  fuch  hold  on  them,  as  to  obfcure  and  bury 
their  virtue  and  abilities. 

..  This  Alphonfo  VI.  who  betrayed  and  dripped  his 
brother,  who  dethroned  the  fon  of  his  prote&or,  and 
perfecuted  his  benefactor  the  Cid,  was  improperly 
honoured  .with  the  appellation  of  Great.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  luccefs  ftained  with  crimes  has  often  been  miftaken 
for  greatnefs.  Alphonfo  died  in  the  year  1109.  After 
his  death,  his  fon  in  law  count  Henry,  the  fon  of  a  duke 
of  Burgundy,  took  pofiefiion  of  a  principality  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  which  had  been  newly  gained  from  the  Moors. 
Numbers  of  French  came  to  fettle  in  Spain  after  the 
conqueft  of  Toledo,  from  their  having  obtained  confi- 
derable  privileges,  of  which  there  are  dill  fome  vefliges 
remaining. 

Saragoffa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chadians,  being 
taken  by  Alphonfo  the  Warlike ,  king  of  Arragon  and 
Navarre,  in  the  year  1118,  who  made  it  his  capital,  as 
Toledo  had  been  made  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cadile. 
That  prince  was  inceffantly  at  war,  both  with  Chridians 
and  Mulfulmen.  The  lad  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  him  in  the  year  1134,  which  cod  the  lives  of  two 
hifhops  and  an  indnite  number  of  gentlemen.  He  died 
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of  vexation  about  eight  days  after,  leaving  his  domin-  He  be- 
ions,  by  an  abfurd  will,  to  the  order  of  Templars.  The 
will  was  difregarded  as  it  deferved,  but  the  choice  ot  a  minion, 
fucceffor  occafioncd  a  divifion  :  the  people  of  Arragon  ri'Cmp]<tr. 
elefted  the  brother  of  the  laft  king,  a  monk  who  was  Div;fwn 
incapable  of  governing,  while  thofe  of  Navarre  choie  between 
another  prince.  This  divifion  expofed  both  kingdoms 
total!  a  prey  to  the  Moors.  Alphonfo  VIII.  king  of  gonand 
Caftile,  faved  them  by  fending  immediate  fuccours  ; 
but  being  more  anxious  for  his  intereft  than  his  honour,  the 
he  obliged  the  people  of  Arragon  to  yield  Saragoffa  to  takes  ad- 
him,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  to  do  him  homage  :  he  vantage, 
was  fo  elated  with  fuccefs,  that  he  aftedted  the  title  of 
emperour  of  Spain. 

In  the  year  1141  the  Templars  claimed  the  crown  of  msent;5th 
Arragon,  in  right  'of  the  will  made  in  their  favour  by  theTem- 

1  j  0  1*1  Diars  iji 

Alphonfo  the  Warlike  ;  but  by  an  agreement,  which  Jegard  to 
was  confirmed  by  the  pope  and  the  patriarch  of  Jerufa-  thecrowa 
lem,  fome  lands  and  other  property  were  yielded  to  them  °on< 
in  Arragon,  where  they  fettled.  If  they  had  been  in  a 
fituation  to  have  made  that  abfurd  will  valid,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  reigned  in  it.  It  is  probable  that  Military 
the  military  order  of  Alcantara  was  created  upon  their  Spain, 
model  in  the  year  1158;  to  which  Alphonfo  VIII.  king 
of  Leon  and  Caftile,  gave  in  fief  whatever  the  knights 
could  conquer  from  the  Moors.  The  military  ordei  of 
Calatrava,  which  was  fubjedted  to  the  rules  of  the  Cii- 
tercians,  was  inftituted  two  years  after  ;  and  that  of  St. 

James  in  1 16 1.  Thefe  inftitutions  fprung  from  one 

another.  . 

Alphonfo  Henriquez,  count  of  Portugal,  received  the 

title  of  king  from  his  foldiers,  after  a  battle  which  he  gai  in 
gained  over  the  Moors  in  the  year  1 1 39’  ^rom  whom  1139 
he  afterwards  took  Lifbon.  Pope  Alexander  III.  be- 
lieving  that  there  could  not  be  a  king  of  Portugal  m.  ren- 
withouthis  confent,  and  feizing  the  opportunity  of tri- 
rendering  a  kingdom  tributary  to  the  church,  fent  him  the  holy 
a  crown  in  the  year  1 1^9,  and  put  him  uncer  tne  pro- *£e* 

tedlion 
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tecflion  of  the  holy  fee,  upon  condition  of  his  paying  an 
annual  tribute  of  two  marks  of  gold.  A  confiderable 
time  before  this,  a  legate  had  prevailed  with  Alphonfo 
to  pay  four  ounces  of  gold  yearly.  The  politics  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  always  awake,  and  its  fyftem  pur- 
fued,  while  the  princes  were  without  any.  Strange ! 
that  alter  Gregory  VII.  they  could  not  forefee  what  was 
to  happen. 

Two  mar-  Alphonfo  IX.  a  king  of  Leon,  having  married  his 
Alphonfo  C0u^in  gentian,  the  daughter  of  this  new  king  of  Portu- 
rx.  king  gal,  a  legate  of  Celeftine  III.  came  to  diflolve  the  mar- 
difibived  r^age5  *°  excommunicate  the  bifhops  who  had  given 
by  the  their  approbation,  and  to  lay  both  kingdoms  under  an 
po?c*  interdidh  Popular  fuperftition  was  inflamed,  and  na¬ 
tural  calamities  feemed  to  be  proofs  of  divine  wrath  : 
the  hufband  and  wife  were  obliged  to  feparate,  though 
they  had  feveral  children.  A  Ihort  time  after,  the  fame 
king  of  Leon,  who  was  accufed  of  keeping  a  Jewefs, 
married  Berengeria  of  Caftile,  likewife  a  relation ;  upon 
which  Innocent  III.  published  a  fentence  of  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  laid  him  under  an  interdict.  The  king 
refilled  for  fome  time,  but  at  lad:  parted  from  his  new 
wife,  after  the  pope  had  declared  their  children  legiti¬ 
mate. 


However* 
the  courts 
of  Spain 
looked 
upon  the 
obftruc- 
tion  of 
marriage 
from  kin¬ 
dred  as  a 
matter 
purely 
civile 


Some  writers  fay,  that  marriage  being  obftrueted  on 
account  of  kindred  was  looked  upon  by  the  Spanilh 
courts  as  a  matter  purely  civil,  and  thought  that  it 
might  be  dilpenfed  with  by  princes,  efpecially  between 
perfons  of  the  royal  family.  There  is  no  queftioh  that 
it  was  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  emperours,  from  the 
time  of  Conftantine  :  it  is  evident  that  a  king  of  Spain, 
in  particular,  could  fcarce  marry  any  but  a  relation,  un- 
lefs  he  fought  a  wife  in  another  country  :  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  number  of  thefe  marriages  had 
never  been  objebted  to ;  but  fince  the  popes  had  turned 
their  eyes  towards  Spain,  inftances  of  arbitrary  power 
were  to  be  expected  on  flich  an  important  fubjebt. 


The 


fourth  epoch  a. 


rs  n  i 


The  court  of  Rome  knew  how  to  turn  every  thing  Peter  ir. 
to  its  advantage,  and  princes  feemed  imprudently  to  Arragon. 
bend  their  necks  to  the  yoke.  Peter  II. 

con  having  married  the  heirefs  ol  the  count.hip  o.  the  at  R0me. 
city’ of  Montpellier,  went  in  the  year  1204  to  be 
crowned  by  Innocent  III.  at  Rome,  and  obliged  ms  t— 
crown  to  pay  an  annual  quit  rent  to  the  holy  tec.  tn^  0n  foot  a 
dates  of  Arragon  protefted  againft  an  obligation  wmch 
would  infallibly  be  miftaken  for  a  tribute,  and  inintea  crown. 
that  the  king  could  not  fubmit  to  it  without  their  con- 
fent.  No  prince  had  ever  been  crowned  at  Rome 
without  endangering  the  rights  ot  the  Sovereignty.  The 
pope  thought  that  the  crowning  of  kings  depended  up¬ 
on  him  ;  at  lead  he  adted  as  if  it  was  not  to  be  doubted, 
for  he  gave  leave  that  the  kings  of  Arragon  might  be 
crowned  at  Saragoffa.  What  did  fuch  a  permiffion  fig- 
nifv  ? 

This  is  all  that  I  find  remarkable  in  the  hiflory  of  ™^four 
Spain  before  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  hitherto  de-  chriftian 
tached  from  the  general  hiflory  of  Europe we  meet  ^gdorns 
with  nothing  but  divifions.  The  iVioors  loft  an  extern 
five  territory  ;  but  the  pofleftions  of  the  Chnftians  weie 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  Leon  and  Caftile,  Navarre, 
Arragon,  and  Portugal ;  and  thefe  petty  ftates,  fubject 
to  frequent  revolutions,  often  at  war  with  one  another, 
formed  a  confufed  mixture  of  interefts  and  events,  in 
which  neither  virtues  nor  vices  could  be  eminently  dil- 
tinguifhed.  To  make  particular  narrations  jrrterefting, 
politics  muft  have  a  confpicuous  theatre  in  which  to 
adt ;  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  muft  be  diiplayea 
in  their  full  vigour,  or  its  errours  and  follies  produce 
fome  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
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CHAP.  XII. 
General  Observations. 


Eftablifh- 
ment  of 
corpora¬ 
tions  and 
municipal 
govern¬ 
ment. 


Keenly 
oppofed 
by  the 
Clergy. 


SOME  eftablilhments,  extremely  ufeful  both  t© 
fovereigns  and  people,  had  been  formed  in  the 
courfe  of  a  century ;  to  the  firft,  by  weakening  the 
vaffals,  who  undervalued  the  royal  authority  ;  to  the 
fecond,  by  the  dawnings  of  liberty,  which  foftened  the 
evils  of  oppreflion.  1  Tpeak  of  corporations  and  muni¬ 
cipal  government.  Thefe  corporations  were  affociations 
of  citizens  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  ofeleding  a  mayor  and  fheriffs,  of  governing  them- 
felves  and  taking  up  arms,  upon  condition  of  furnifhing 
a  number  of  men  to  the  fovereign  in  cafe  of  war,  and 
paying  him  fome  quit  rents.  Thefe  valuable  privileges 
were  purchafed  with  money ;  and  the  crufades,  by  oblig¬ 
ing  people  to  feek  pecuniary  refources,  helped  to  eftab- 
lifh  them.  Mod  of  the  cities  by  degrees  became  petty 
republics,  diforderly  at  firft,  but  in  which  the  nobles 
could  no  longer  exercife  their  tyranny  ;  fo  that  their 
fovereigns  muft  render  their  dominion  refpedable  in 
time,  or  induftry  become  the  confequence  of  their 
liberty. 

The  contending  interefts  of  the  nobles  and  citizens, 
but  in  a  more  particular  manner  thofe  of  the  clergy, 
occafioned  great  difturbances  at  firft.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fat,  Gualderic,  bifhop  of  Laon,  after  having 
fold  his  confent  to  the  corporation  of  that  town,  openly 
attacked  them,  and  fell  the  vidim  of  a  fedition  which 
his  own  outrage  had  occafioned.  The  archbifhop  of 
Reims  next  inveighed  againft  corporations,  alledging 
that  they  afforded  the  ferfs  a  pretence  for  withdrawing 
their  obedience  from  their  lords.  He  quoted  fome  paf- 
fages  of  the  gofpel  upon  the  fubjed,  without  refleding 
that  the  ferfs  recovered  the  rights  of  nature,  and  pur¬ 
chafed  a  liberty  which  they  had  not  loft  but  from  the 

fcourge 
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fcourge  of  barbarifm.  The  clergy,  having  a  great  n ufri** 
ber  of  f erf  Si  were  the  more  alarmed  by  the  new  eftablifh,- 
ment,  as  at  that  time  they  were  little  attentive  to  the 
intereft  of  the  public 

In  Germany*  the  emperours  of  the  houfe  of  Franco*  The  cra¬ 
nia,  always  expofed  to  the  rebellions  of  their  powerful 
vaffals,  increased  the  number  of  free  cities  from  political  of  fran- 
motives,  to  ftrengthen  the  party  of  the  burghers.  Hen-  ^ena^n" 
ry  V.  granted  the  privileges  of  citizens  to  tradefmen  the  num- 
and  Jerfs  who  inhabited  feveral  towns,  which  occafioned  ^etric°s^ree 
the  diftinCtion  of  tribes  into  nobles,  free  burgejfes ,  and 
mechanic  burghers .  Arts  and  manufactures,  and  even  com- 
commerce,  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  difgrace-  flourifhed 
ful.  It  was  onlv  amom  the  Selavonians  of  Meclenburg  at  that 
and  Pomerania,  that  trade  and  manufactures  were  ref  petted ;  Germany, 
they  carried  on  a  great  commerce  in  the  ports  of  Slefwic , 

Rypen ,  and  Julia ,  and  failed  even  into  Ruffian  When 
Henry  V.  declared  merchants  and  tradefmen  free',  there  was 
an  nniverfal  change ;  the  rivers  of  Germany  zvere  covered 
with  vefjels ;  an  abundance ,  hitherto  unknown ,  pajfed  from 
the  cities  into  the  country ;  and  the  people  who  were  engag¬ 
ed  in  commerce ,  acquired  a  pozver,  in  lefs  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years ,  which  oftener  than  once  made  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  tremble .  (Abrege  de  l’Hift.  d’Al- 
lem.)  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  ;  even  at  its  birth 
it  opens  the  road  to  happinefs.  ... 

In  moft  countries  the  fame  caufes  produce  the  fame  Abilities 
effeCls.  Slavery  depreffes  the  mind,  fetters  the  genius,  ^ge inl¬ 
and  deprives  induflry  of  every  fupport  by  flifling  emu-.n^ed  by 
lation.  When  liberty  fteps  forth,  new  fentiments  in-  1  erty* 
fpire  new  ideas,  which  give  full  play  to  courage  and  all 
the  faculties  of  the  foul.  But  what  numberlefs  obfla-  fhfngev^ 
cles  are  every  where  prefented  to  mar  the  happinefs  of  hurt  by 
fociety,  and  whit  a  length  of  time  is  neceffary  to  over- 
come  them  !  Their  manners  were  ftill  under  the  yoke  perUmon, 
of  barbarifm,  and  infinite  mifehiefs  were  perpetually 
flowing  from  ignorance  and  fuperflition.  Religion  wras 
ever  in  their  mouths ;  but  fo  falfe  were  their  ideas 
V,ol.  Ill,  R 
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of  it,  that  the  moft  enormous  abufes  were  conrmittrS 
under  cover  of  that  refpedable  name. 

Contraft  It  is  Very' extraordinary,  that  the  zeal  of  fome  .people 
TcUUm  ma^es  them  affed  to  conceal  tlrofe  abufes  of  which 
Incigfu”  there  are  fo  many  monuments  preferved  in  hi  dory ;  as  if  it 
perft-tion.  Wefe  not  more  for  honour  of  religion,  to  fhew  man- 

kind  the  abyfs  into  which  they  may  be  hurried  by  fu- 
perfidious  prejudices.  It  irtfpires  peace,  charity,  difin- 
tereflednefs,  a  love  of  the  public  weal,  fubmiffion  to  the 
laws  and  to  men  in  authority,  all  the  virtues  which  are 
eflential  to  the  exigence  of  fociety,  and  which  become 
Effects  of  facred  by  the  faithful  dlfcharging  of  duties.  _  But,  on 
the  uft.  the  other  hand,  behold  the  eiieds  of  fuperftitiom  The 
of  the Ufe  facred  duties*  of  the  clergy  became  an  odious  defpotifm. 
facred  rf  []e  pontiffs  were  not  fatisfied  with  the  poffeffion  of 

principalities,  but  defirous  to  be  the  fovereigns  of  the 
World,  and  to  reduce  all  crowned  heads  under  their  do¬ 
minion,  and 'by  means  of  bulls  and  excommunications, 
«d.  nif-  almoft  realized  the  odious  chimera.  The  power  of 
la'ftaus.2  binding  and  loofing  fmners  in  a  tribunal  ereded  for  the 
purpofe  of  falvation,  tied  up  thofe  hands  that  ought  to 
have  held  the  fword  and  helm  of  kingdoms  5  and  freed 
fubjeds  from  their  -  oaths,  who  ought  to  have  executed 
their -orders.  The  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  fubjed  to 
the  laws  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  people,  confined  le- 
gi  flat  ion  to  the  intereft  or  prejudices  of  their  own  body.: 
becaufe  every  thing  might  be  made  a  matter  ofcon- 
fcience,  they  thought  dhey  had  a  right  to  judge  in  all 
3d.  Mar-  cafes  j  by  which  means  marriage,  the  mofl  important 
anTwiiis  object  of  civil  law,  even  that  of  kings  as  well  as  fub- 
fubjeaecu  jeds,  abfolutelv  depended  upon  their  judgment.  Thus 
iifdilftron*  the  ;mo^  dflential  eontrads  were  not  binding  without 
of  the  the  feal  of  their  authority  :  teflaments  were  null,  it  they 

clergy,  did  riot  contain  legacies  to  the  church  ;  and  this. devo¬ 

tion  feemed  fuch  an  indifpenlable  duty,  that  to  die 
without  a  will,  was  a  crime  fufficient  to  deprive  the  <de< 
4th.  ciej  ceafed  of  the  rights  of  fepulture.  Thus  the  clerical 

ric.alM  nrivilese  exempted  from  ail  contributions  and  public 
privileges  &  r  burdens. 
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burdens,  and  protected  from  the  hands  of  juftice,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  abandoned  wretches,  who  deferved  to  be  punched 
with  the  greater  feverity,  as  their  abnfe  of  the  facred 
profefiion  made  their  guilt  the  more  atrocious;  This  is 
the  picture  which  that  period  prefen  ts  to  our  view* 

Do  not  the  crufades  alone  fuffidently  difplay  the  the  ef . 
dreadful  effects  of  fuperftition  on  the  church,  fociety  in  fuperfti- 
general,  kings,-  gobies,  and  private  citizens  ?  A  plenary 
indulgence  fecqred  the  remiflion  of  fins  to  all  who  en  -  the  cru- 
rolled^  themfelves  in  the  armies  of  the  popes.  Europe  fadi:s* 
was  immediately  fet  in  a  flame,  enthufiafm  feized  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  they  ran  inftantly  to  take  the 
crofs*  Princes  abandoned  their  kingdoms,  the  rich 
their  podeffioriSj  fathers  their  families,  and  pfiefts  their 
flocks*  Every  one  eagerly  haflened  to  (hare  in  tliefe 
expeditions,  even  women  and  children  i  a  diftafF  was 
fent,  as  an  infult,  to  thofe  who  hefitated  from  motives  of 
fear  and  reflection*  Cities  and  cajiks  are  become  defects, 
faid  St.  Bernard  in  his  letter  to  pope  Eugenius}  we  every 
where  fee  widows  whofe  hitjbands  are  alive ^ 

Is  it  not  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  erufaders,  it  was . 
filled  with  religious  fervour,  would,  if  they  were  not 
conquerors,  at  leaft  prove  pilgrims  and  exemplary  peni-  crufedera 
tents  ?  However,  their  route  was  marked  with  murder  jSk- 
and  robbery  #  the  torrent  of  their  paffions  never  abated,  ceed* 
and  they  were  glutted  with  hitman  blood  at  the  very 
time  they  gave  vent  to  their  devotion  in  transports  at 
the  holy  fepulchre.  Had  the  crufades  been  properly 
conduced,  Afia  might  have  been  fubjeded  to  the  Chrif- 
tians  ;  but  they  only  ferved  to  ruin  and  depopulate 
Europe,  to  caufe  millions  of  men  to  perifll,  to  make  the 
popes  more  defpotic,  to  extinguifh  the  fmall  remains  of 
difcipline  and  penance  in  the  church  ^  becaufe  fuperfli- 
tion  was  the  principal  fpring,  and  virtue  and  prudence 
equally  excluded  from  their  councils. 

Superflition  naturally  leads  to  fanaticifm ;  it  is  ex-  Saper/fr* 
ceedingiy  combuilible,  and  wants  but  a  (ingle  fpark  to  duce^'a* 
fet  it  in  a  dame.  During  this  period,  France  furnilhes  natfctfna. 

R  2,  us 
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lis  with  a  number  of  extraordinary  inftances  :  fome¬ 
times  convulfionaries,  who  afcribed  to  the  faints  the  power 
of  agitating  them  with  frantic  motions  ;  fometimes 
madmen,  who  believed  themfelves  prophets,  and,  draw- 
ing  the  people  after  them,  were  worfhipped  aim  oft  like 
God  himfelf;  fometimes  zealous  reformers,  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  cenfuring  abufes,  attacked  the  ecciefi- 
aftical  authority,  broached  herefies  and  rebellions,  and 
crave  rife  to  fedts  who  were  enemies  of  the  clergy,  and 
whofe  progrefs  made  them  the  fcourge  of  the  Chriftian 
world. 

From  the  afhes  of  Arnold  of  Brefcia,  who  was  burnt 
trine  of  ,in  the  year  1155,  by  order  of  pope  Adrian  IV.  iftued 
Brefcia  °f  numerous  fwarms  of  fanatics,  that  very  foon  gathered 
could  not  pye  uncjer  the  fword  of  perfecution.  Unhappily  the 

conta- be  vices  and  diforderly  lives  of  the  clergy  furnifhed  too 
gi°us.  much  matter  for  invedtives.  The  faith  is  always  in 
danger,  when  its  depofitaries  neither  fupport  it  by  pre¬ 
cept  nor  example.  That  hatred  and  contempt  which 
they  bring  upon  themfelves,  cannot  fail  to  reach  to  the 
truths  which  they  teach,  and  which  give  them  a  do¬ 
minion  over  the  minds  of  men.  An  infolent  curiofity 
endeavours  to  undervalue  their  inftru&ions,  on  purpofe 
to  degrade  their  profeftion,  which  was  the  fource  of  new 
herefies. 

Wtw  Hio«  The  new  monaftic  orders  of  Ciftercians,  Carthufianj, 
orders  and  thofe  Vallombrofa,  Premontre,  Fontevraud,  See. 
revived  that  extraordinary  fervour  which  was  no  longer 
to  be  met  with  in  the  opulent  order  of  Clugny :  of 
courfe  they  acquired  lands  with  credit,  and  in  their  turns 
St.  Ber-  grew  remifs  as  well  as  the  others.  Certainly  St.  Bernard 
mucht0°  did  not  forefee  this,  when  he  fo  bitterly  cenfured  the 
prejudic-  lives  of  the  monks  of  Clugny  :  but  by  piocunng  an  ex- 
vourlh©c'  eruption  from  all  tythes  for  his  own  order,  from  pope 
his  own,  Innocent  II.  he  feems  himfelf  to  have  followed  that  ln- 
jTgthofek‘  clination,  which  is  but  too  natural,  and  with  which  the 
of  ciug-  monks  have  been  reproached,  of  foliating  privileges 
®y*  which  diftinguifh  and  enrich  their  order.  Was  Peter 
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the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugny,  wrong  in  complaining 
of  a  conceffion  which  was  made  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
monaftery  ?  IVho  ever  heard^  laid  he,  that  the  pope  by 
his  Jingle  will  has  ever  deprived ,  not  only  a  church,  but  even 
a  filly  woman,  of  her  rights ,  without  taking  cognizance  of 
the  caufe  ;  or  that  the  property  of  one  has  been  given  to  an¬ 
other  without  the  confent  of  the  proprietor  ?  Notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  complaints,  the  privileges  of  the  Cifter- 
cians  were  maintained,  as  the  ancient  exemptions  of 
Clugny  had  been,  notwithstanding  thofe  of  the  bifhops. 

One  abufe  feems  to  authorize  another. . 

There  are  few  anecdotes  in  the  hiftory  of  the  new  Adven. 
monks  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  Peter  Igneus,  ^  fgm 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  the  year  io6y;  The  neus  at 
monks  of  Vallombrofa,  and  John  Gualbert  their  foun-  loreuce? 
der,  fufpeeting  the  bifliop  of  Florence  of  fimony,  were 
perfuaded,  from  their  zeal,  that  it  was  a  duty  to  defame 
him  5  they  loudly  declared,  that  he  was  a  heretic,  and 
that  they  could  not  receive  the  facraments  from  him. 

Deaf  to  the  remonftrances  of  prudent  men,  and  even  to 
thofe  of  the  cardinal  Peter  Damien,  they  flirred  up  a 
(edition  of  the  people,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
women,  of  Florence  againft  their  prelate,  and  infilled  up-  ■ 
on  the  ordeal  by  fire.  Peter  Aldobrandin,  a  monk  of 
that  congregation,  fubmitted  to  it  in  the  prefence  of  the 
whole  city.  Two  piles  of  ten  feet  long  were .  eredted 
very  near  to  each  other ;  and  when  reduced  almoft  to 
cinders,  it  is  faid,  he  paffed  between  them  barefoot,  and  * 
at  a  flow  pace,  without  being  in  the  leaft  burnt ;  from 
which  he  obtained  the  furname  of  Igneus.  The  miracle  . 
may  be  the  more  fufpecled,  as  pope  Alexander  IT.  com¬ 
manded  the  monks  to  be  filent  about  it ;  but  they  dif¬ 
obeyed  ;  however,  the  pope  depofed  the  biihop  whom 
he  would  fruitlefsiy  have  lupported.  Aldobrandin  was 
afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Quarrels  increafed  with  the  new  ihftitutions ;  the  parrel* 
regular  canons  contended  with  the  monks  for  fuperiority  monks, 
in  point  of  perfection  ;  the  white  and  the  grey  friars 

wanted 
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wanted  to  carry  it  over  the  black  j  the  blacky  proud  of 
their  antiquity,  were  provoked  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
new  comers ;  farcafms  and  invectives  were  not  {pared. 
Rivallhip  was  ftill  more  inflamed,  as  we  lhall  foon  fee, 
when  the  mendicant  friars  attracted  univerfal  attention, 
eclipfed  all  the  other  orders,  and  became  the  foie  di? 
rectors  of  confciences.  Every  thing  fooner  or  later  fliews 
a  tinCture  of  human  weaknefs,  What  ihould  feem  very 
extraordinary,  is,  not  the.  orders  of  monks  degenerating 
as  they  became  more  powerful,  but  that  in  multiplying 
beyond  meafiire,  they  never  once  refleded,  that  they 
were  to  undergo  the  fate  of  all  human  inflitutions ;  and 
that  thofe  who  wfere  no  longer  ufeful,  became  hurtful 
from  that  very  circumftance. 

Folios  I  (hail  not  lofe  time  in  giving  proofs  of  the  ignorance 
Wroducc  ages>  when  all  was  miracle  or  prophecy.  The 

fgno ranee  authenticity  of  a  fufpeCted  relic  was  proved  by  bulls  5 
*erftitjon.  councils  decided  upon  the  authority  of  forged  ads  with 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  a  faint,  or  the  place  where  his 
body  was  depofited.  A  bold  impoftor,  or  a  mad  en~ 
thufiaft,  needed  only  to  open  his  mouth  to  perfuade  the 
multitude  whatever  he  pleafed.  Till  the  time  that  the 
clergy  acquired,  learning,  and  informed  the  minds  of  the 
people,  we  lhall  fee  fatal  extravagances  perpetuated  un¬ 
der  the  maik  of  religion.  The  feaft  of  foals,  the  fcajl  of 
afes,  are  a  difgrace  to  religion ;  but,  however,  they  did 
not  difturb  fociety. 

The  peri-  The  works  of  Ariftotle,  badly  translated,  and  wretch? 
phiioib-  edly  commented  on  by  the  Arabians,  (till  worle  under? 
pi>y  a  ^  Hood  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  Weft,  far  from  fpreading 
fchoiaftie  a  tafte.  for  philofopby  fuited  to  difpel  er rours,  proved 
aifputes.  j-pe  fource  of  all  the  fcholaftie  difputes,  which  were  as 
hurtful  to  fociety  as  ignorance.  This  rage  for  deput¬ 
ing,  which  began  before  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  made 
aftonifhing  progrefsin  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men 
waked  from  their  lethargy.  The  miverfals ,  the  diflinc- 
U'ons,  the  ridiculous  futilities  of  the  fchools,  became  im¬ 
portant  objects,  about  which  they  quarreled  with  rage 
and  aniinofity.  Unfortunately 
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Wr>  fortunately  they  handled- the  do&rines  of  religion  They  ex- 
as  they.  did.  rnstaphyfics*  matters  of  faith,  already,  lo  clig5?us 
obfcure  in  theififelves,  were  involved  in  a  jargon  ot  doannes, 
\Vords  without  ideas,  and  they  thought  they  explained 
them  by  rendering  them  more  inexplicable.  It  was  Abelard 
this  that  ruined  Abelard,  a  man  of  genius,  learned,  con-  £ute(j, 
liderin0'  the  ag©  in  which  he  lived,  and  virtuous  after 
his  fall  with.  Eloifa,  but  a  rath  theologian*  and  bigot  ted 
to  his  fyftcms.  His  explanations  of  the  Trinity  railed 
fome  enemies  againft  him,  who  were.  more,  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  their  power  than  their  knowledge,  and  he  was 

condemned  by  the  council  of.  Soiffons  without,  a  hear¬ 
ing.  St.  Bernard  employed  all  his  zeal  againft  him  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  theologian  experienced  nothing 
but  continual  difturbance  and  mortifications.  If  we  ij^nce 
may  believe  his  account,  of  the  matter,  fome  perfon  ac-  cufcrs. 
cufed  him,  before  the  council  of  Soiflons,  ot  teaching 
that  the  Father  alone  is  all  powerful ;  upon  which 
Cb non  the  legate,  with  an  air  of  furprife,  faid,  A  chid 
could  not  ho  capable-  of  fuck  a  tnifake^  fines  the  element  s  of 
tit  faith  t$  uk  that  the??  are  three  Almighties.  .  Upon 
which, , one  of  the  profeffors  quoted,  with  a  ftpile,  the. 
words  of  the  creed — And  yet  there  is  but  one  Almighty . 
Abelard’s  great  offence  was,  that  he  eclipfed  his  rivals, 
who,  were  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  becaufe  he 
vypuld  not  echo  the,  opinions  of  others.  The  monks  of 
St.  Dennis, looked  upon  him  as,  guilty  of  impiety,:  and 
a  ftate  criminal,,  becaufe  he  prefumed  to  queftion  the 
table  of.  St.  Dennis,  the.  Areopagite,  their  pretended 

patron.  „ .  , 

All  the  ideas, which  they  had-  of  the  iciences,  at  that 

time,  came  from  the  Arabians,  whole  moft  famous  vvn-  vabuns. 
ters.  were  Avicenna  and  Aver  roes.  They  were  attached 
to  mathematics,,  to  an  appearance  of  philpfophy  taken 
from  Ariftotle,  and.  to  medicine,  mixed  with  judicial 
afirplogy.  The  fchool  of  Salerno  .was.  indebted  to.  them 
for  its  fame ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 

Century,  this  fchgoi  publifh©d  i  ts  <  cek  bra  ted  wqr  k ,  con- 
'  -  taming 


/ 
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taining  the  precepts  of  phyfic,  in  Leonine  verfe.  The 
.clergy  and  monks  were  for  a  long  time  the  foie  poftef- 
fors  of  a  fcience  fo  little  fuited  to  their  profeflion  ;  they 
only  could  read  the  books  which  contained  it,  and  they 
alone  were  capable  of  making  any  ufe  of  them.  , 
pniverfi-  Other  fchools  cultivated  different  fubjedts ;  academies 
or  uni  verities  were  inftituted.  We  obferved  before, 
that  the  Roman  jurifprudence  was  taught  with  reputa^ 
CivUfeps  tion  at  Bologna.  Irnerius  or  Wernerus  had  the  honour 
pa.^°'Q8’  pf  making  this  ftudy  flourifli  in  that  place,  under  the 
emperour  Lothaire  II.  It  has  been  afferted,  that  his 
difciple  Afo  had  ten  thoufand  auditors  ;  and  Accurfus, 
who  fucceeded  him,  was  called  the  idol  of  the  civilians , 
The  firft  authors  or  reftorers  of  fcience  always  excite  a 
fort  of  fuperftitious  veneration.  Being  themfelves  fuper- 
flitioully  attached  to  thofe  books  of  which  they  are  the 
interpreters,  they  often  miftake  the  letter  for  the  fpirit 
of  the  author  ;  inftead  of  difcuffing  the  principles,  they 
carried  them  to  extravagant  lengths,  defending  the  falfe 
with  the  fame  zeal  as  the  true,  and  often  with  a  greater 
degree  of  enthufiafm.  The  Roman  law  has  had  its 


fanatics,  whofe  prejudices  have  found  the  way  into 
modern  legislation. 

Tcfiafticai  however,  nothing  could  be  more  fundamentally  ufe- 
furifdic-  W  than  that  kind  of  ftudy,  where,  among  a  number  of 
ou'ht  t  ^ad  law s ,  the  moft  folid  foundations  of  fociety  may  be 
be  limit-  found  ;  in  which  the  principal  objedf  of  ftudy  ought  to 
cwu7  tl}e  t^ie  knowledge  neceffary  for  fixing  the  limits  of  both 
powers,  as  much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  allow,  and 
the  method  of  reftraining  the  abufe  of  ecclefiaftical 
the  con^  jurifdidion..  But  the  court  of  Rome  was  never  without 
cord  14° of  refohrces.  Gratian,  a  Tufcan  monk,  in  the  time  of 

Gfatian  Eugenius  III.  publifhed  his  famous  collection  of  canons, 
pqied.P  entitled,  Concor dantia  canonum  dijcor dantium  ;  a  confufed 
work,  badly  compofed,  full  of  errours,  being  a  feries  of 
falfe  decretals,  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  a  boundlefs 
defpotiim  in  the  holy  fee,  and  to  withdraw  the  clergy 
entirely  from  the  cognizance  of  fecular  tribunals ;  a 


work  4 
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work,  however,  which  was  made  the  bafis  of  the  canon 
|'aw,  the  rule  for  decilions,  and  by  continuing  feveral 
ao-es,  has  prevailed  over  common  fenfe,  as  well  as  over 
the  civil  law  and  the  true  difcipline  of  the  church. 

The  commentaries  with  which  it  has  been  loaded  arc 

if  ill  more  abfurd  than  the  text. 

We  fhall  in  this  place,  with  Gianone,  take  notice  of  Means  t® 

a  remarkable  indance  of  the  policy  of  the  Romifh  ™nott  lavy 
court..  The  more  the  civil  law  was  dudied,  die  more  prevail, 
it  was  neceffary  to  make  the  canon  law  prevail.  They 
oppofed  book  to  book,  ftill  following  the  fame  method ; 
Gratians  decree  to  the  pandefts,  Gregory  $  decretals  to  the 
code ,  to  the  novella  the  Jixth  decretal ,  and  the  Clementine 
conftitutions  with  the  Extravagant s  of  John  and  his  fuccef- 
fors.  Paul  IV.  caufed  the  canonical  injiitutes  to  be 
compofed,  that  they  might  be  fet  in  oppofition  to  the 
infinites  of  Judinian.  (See  /’ Hifoire  de  Naples ,  livre 
xiv.)  This  kind  of  dudy  was  the  road  to  preferment, 
and  abforbed  almoft  every  other. 

The  manners  in  general  were  dill  the  fame  ;  grofs  Manners 
ftupidity,  brutal  valour,  romantic  gallantry,  or  blind 
credulity,  were  the  charadteridics  of  the  times.  Caufes 
were  decided  by  duels  or  fenfelefs  practices ;  tade  and 
the  polite  amufements  of  fociety  were  unknown  ;  there 
was  no  police,  no  fecurity  for  individuals,  no  jud  notion 
of  any  thing,  and,  confequently,  no  principle  of  happi- 
nefs.  The  indind  of  favages  feems  preferable  to  this 
date  of  fociety,  where  there  was  neither  peace  nor 
regularity. 

An  invention  derived  from  the  crufades  was  that  of  Armorial 
armorial  bearings,  by  which  the  champions  were  didin- 
guilhed  under  the  iron  armour  that  entirely  covered  from  the 
their  bodies.  From  hence  fprung  heraldry,  which  has ciaiades* 
been  regarded  as  a  fcience  when  ufeful  dudies  were  al¬ 
lied  entirely  neglected. 
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Innocent  III.  and  Frederic:  II* — Increase  of  the. 
Power  of  the  Popes. — End  rf  the-  Crus  a-d  es  under 
St.  Louis, 

[from  the  Eeginning  to  near  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  J 


.  /  C  H  A  P.  I. 

Pontificate  of  Innocent  III'.- - His  Attempts  again/}  Philip 

Aigiifins,  &c. - Fourth  Crufade,  and  Taking  of  Con- 

ftantinopje . 

l-°cent  TNNOCENT  III.  one  of  the  greatefi.genjufes,  and 
bie‘ofapa’  JL  mod;  able  daring  men,.  that  ever  fat  upon  the 
GrT<!?ng  tiirone.»  deferves  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
vil  y  epocha,  as  his  attempts  and  fuccefs  furpaffed  thofe  of 
Gregory  VIT.  Being  chofen  in  the  year  1.19.8,  before 
.  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  immediately  fignalized  his. 
fhill  in  politics,  by  fome  ftrokes  of  authority  which 
His  firft  protnifed  a  fteady  purfuit  of  defpotifm.  He  made  him- 

authority!  oi after  of  Ancona,  Spoleto;  and  feveral  other  places  i 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  principal  cities  of  Tuft- 
cany  againft  the  empire;  deprived  the  king  of  Sicily  of 
the  right  of  being  legate  in  that  kingdom,  by  giving 
#  the  inveftiture  to  the  young  king  Frederic,  fon  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI  and  queen  Conftance  ;  and  if  he  accepted  the 
guardianftnp  of  that  prince,  who  was  ftill  an  infant,  it 
was  not  fo  much  with  a  view  to  be  his  protestor,  as  a 
defire  °/  °PPrefhng  him  ;  for  he  did  not  long  defay  to 
houie  of  fhew  his  hatred  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  which  was  too 
Suaba.  powerful  to  appear  in  his  eyes  the  friend  of  the  holy 
fee* 


The 
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The  imperial  crown  belonged  to  Frederic  II.  becaufe  1197. 
he  had  been  declared  king  of  the  Romans  from  his 
cradle.  His  uncle  Philip,  duke  of  Franconia  and  Sua-  have  fuc- 
bia,  marquis  of  Tuicany,  was  charged  with  the  guar-  his  fat  he  t 
dianfhip  and  the  regency,  but  was  the  more  detefted  -oy  Henry  v*t 
Innocent,  as  he  had  defpiled  the  cenfures  of  the  church, 
when  excommunicated  by  Celeftifle  III.  .  The  pope 
infpired  the  bifhop  ot  Cologne  with  his  (entiments,  and 
railed  a  cabal,  which  eleded  Berthold,  the  declared  ene¬ 
my  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  emperour ;  but  Philip,  by  a 
prefent  of  eleven  thoufand  marks  of  filver,  periuaded 
Berthold  to  defift  ;  and  then,  reprefenting  to  the  ftat&s 
how  favourable  the  minority  of  Frederic  was  to.  the 
views  of  the  court  of  Rome,  got  himfelf  eleded,  either 
to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  or  to  preferve  the  crown  in 


his  family. 

Fie  very  loon  had  a  competitor  to  contend  witn. 
The  arch  bifhop  of  Cologne,  who  was  the  pope’s  infi.ru- 
ment,  fet  every  fpring  in  motion,  and  by  his  intrigues 
furreptiticuhy  afiembled  a  diet,  where  the  votes  fell 
Upon  Otho  of  Brunfwic,  count  of  Poitou,  nephew  of 
Richard  king  of  England,  and  third  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion,  duke  of  Bavaria,  whofe  rebellions  had  been  pun- 
ilhed  by  Frederic  BarbaroiTa,  Otho  was  indebted  to 
Richard’s  money  for  his  eiedion,  but  after  the  death  or 
that  king,  his  fucceffour  John  Lackland  did  not  conti¬ 
nue  to  aflift  him,  Philip,  in  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France,  having  defeated  his  rival,  all  Germany  declared 
in  his  favour  -y  and  Innocent,  who  had  excommunicated 
him,  at  laft  was  reconciled,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a 
daughter  of  that  prince  in  marriage  for  his  nephew  * 
but  the  emperour  did  not  long  enjoy  thefb  advantages, 
for  he  was  aflafiinated  in  1208,  by  a  nobleman  whom 
he  had  offended  ;  when  Otho  IV.  who  was  on  the  point 
of  being  crufhed,  was  univerlally  acknowledged  by  the 
diet  of  the  empire. 

France  and  England  became  the  theatre  of  mod  im¬ 
portant  tranfadions,  There  it  was  that  Innocent  III. 

bv 
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by  his  bulls,  anathemas,  and  legates,  wanted  to  difpofe 
°f  every  thing,  as  the  fovereign  both  of  kings  and  peo- 
pie.  Philip  Auguftus  having  divorced  Ingelburge,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  kingdom  was  laid  under 
a  general  interdict  in  confequence  of  this  divorce, 
though  two  legates  of  Celeftine  III.  had  declared  the 
marriage  null  becaufe  of  their  being  related.  Thus  mar¬ 
riages  were  annulled  or  not  annulled  on  account  of  kin¬ 
dred,  according  to  the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome  at 
the  time  ;  and  fovereigns  had  no  rule  upon  which  they 

Sfirftf $  C°rld  dePend*  At  the  PEidip  difplayed  the  fteadi- 
but  after-  of  his  temper,  and  pumfhed  whoever  prefumed  to 

yields  to  d^uid)  ^le  kingdom  by  executing  the  orders  of  the 
the  pope.  p°pe  ;  but  yielding  from  policy,  he  reflored  the  title  of 
queen  to  Ingelburge,  from  which  (he  received  but  little 
advantage,  being  immured  in  a  cloifter.  The  views  of 
the  pope  were  dire&ed  to  England,  at  that  time  expofed 
to  violent  revolutions,  which  it  was  his  intereft  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

Lackland  After  the  death  of  Richard,  his  brother  John,  fur- 
caufes  named  Lackland ,  becaufe  he  was  left  without  appanage 

dukeU0rf  ky  Henry  II.  was  acknowledged  his  fucceffor  ;  but 
Bretagne,  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  claimed  the  crown  in 
putedditfhe  Yfht  of  primogeniture,  as  being  fon  of  an  elder  brother 
crown,  to  of  John.  In  France,  where  the  feodal  tenure  is  more 
nated^m”  regarded  than  in  England,  and  where  Philip  Auguftus 
wanted  to  weaken  a  powerful  rival,  Arthur  faw  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Touraine,  declare  in  his  favour.  A  flight 
accommodation  was  followed  by  an  open  war,  as  foon  as 
Philip  ceafed  to  be  afraid  of  the  perfecutions  of  pope  In¬ 
nocent.  The  French  army  was  vi&orious  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  Jhe  duke  of  Bretagne  loft  a  battle,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  cowardly  inhuman  tyrant,  who, 
without  remorfe,  caufed  him  to  be  afiaflinated. 

The  mother  of  Arthur,  and  the  ftates  of  Bretagne, 
iumrrion-  **Pphcd  fox  jiiiiice  to  the  king  of  ciance,  as  lord  para- 

aflembi*2  mount  t?ne  mur^erer«  The  vafiai,  being  fummoned' 

of  peers7  to  the  aftembly  cf  peers,  did  not  attend,  and  therefore 
in  Fiance. 
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all  his  poffeffions  in  the  kingdom  were  confiscated.  It  Coufife** 
is  certain,  that  a  vaffal  was  under  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  tjJi0sn°r^ 
king,  and  ought  to  fuffer  the  fentence  of  his  peers,  or  the  vinces* 
great  vaffals  immediately  depending  on  the  crown  :  but 
whether  the  confutation  of  fo  many  provinces  was  law¬ 
ful,  or  that  according  to  the  feodal  law  John  could  only 
be  condemned  to  lofe  the  fovereignty  of  Bretagne,  which 
was  dependent  on  Normandy,  as  the  Abbe  Mably  al- 
ledges,  fuch  a  decree  could  not  be  enforced  but  by  arms. 

Philip,  taking  advantage  of  the  ftupid  cowardice  of  the 
king  of  England,  who  looked  on  tamely  while  he  carried 
all  before  him,  very  foon  feized  Normandy,  Maine, 

Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou,  leaving  him  only  Gui- 
enne.  We  may  judge  of  the  two  kings,  by  the  con- 
cuefts  of  the  one,  and  the  indolence  of  the  other. 

The  Englifli  had  folicited  the  protection  of  Innocent, 
who  fet  himfelf  up  as  judge,  and  frequently  commanded  himfeif 
both  parties- to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  alledging,  that  he  ”P^eso{ 
did  not  judge  of  the  fief,  but  of  the  fin  ;  an  admirable  th«  dtf- 
fubterfuge  to  claim  being Judge  of  all  political  caufes,  Pute* 
and  in  general  all  the  affairs  of  the  world.,  for  where  is 
it  that  fin  is  not  to  be  found  l  Philip  was  not  much 
afraid  of  his  tb^atenings,  and  replied,  that  the  quarrels 
of  kings  w<?re  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the  church ; 
but  w  fhall  fee  the  pope  intermeddle  in  a  manner  ftill 
more  extraordinary. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  revolution,  Innocent  rekindled 
the  flame  of  the  holy  war,  and  Conflantinople  became  preached 
the  victim.  Foulques,  the  clergyman  of  Neuilli,  an 
ignorant  enthufiaft,  fucceeded  as  well  as  St.  Bernard  in 
preaching  up  a  war,  which  was  ftill  called  holy,  notwith¬ 
standing  paft  experience  had  (hewn  it  to  be  a  fource  of 
crimes.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  the  head  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  Venice,  exaCting  a  confiderable 
fum  for  tranfporting  the  army,  fupplied  the  (hips.  The 
crufaders  began  with  attacking  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  a 
Chriftian  town  which  had  fhaken  off  the  Venetian  yoke. 

The  pope  denounced  excommunications  againft  them 

in. 


Th=  vo  in  vain;  the  place  was  taken,  and  the  Venetians  tri- 
“5m,  umphedt  Though  the  indulgences  promifed  to  ths 
nntwith-  crufaders  were  very  feducing,  yet  ambition  had  attrac- 


been  dethroned  there  in  the  year  1195,  by  his  brother 
had  been  Alexis,  who  reigned  like  a  cowardly  tyrant.  The  fon 

by'his"611  ^aacus>  whole  name  likewife  was  Alexis,  implored 
brother.  the  affiflance  of  the  crufaders  againfi:  the  ufurper,  pro- 
Upon  railing  to  fuppiy  them  with  provilions,  to  pay  them  two 
diUons?n‘ hundred  thou&nd  marks  of  ftlver,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
pope,  &c.  By  this  means  the  lawful  emperour  was  re- 
Acred  ;  and  he,  ratified  the  treaty,  though  the  condi¬ 
tions  feemed  to  him  impoliible  to  be  complied  with, 
He  caufed  the  facred  veffcls  to  be  melted  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt,  and  his  fon  exhaufted  the  date  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  « 

t!on3ftan-  •  Whde  .the  Pe0Ple  Wcre  exasperated  by  thefe  ttanfac-- 
^ons>  Aeir  hatred  was  increafed  by  the  outrages  and 
revolts,  depredations  of  the  crufaders,  and  they  revolted  againft 
the  two  emperours,  for  the  fon  as  well  as  the  father  en, 
joyed  that  title.  Ifaacus  died  $  young  Alexis  w*s  aflkf- 
linated  ;  and  Alexis  Ducas,  furnamed  Murtzulphus,  the 
The  cru-  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  feized  the  throne.  But  the 
taking  a  (?-  crufaders,  taking  advantage  of  the  conjuncture,  feized 
vantage  of  Conftantrnople,  pillaged  it,  and  gave  them  {elves  up  to 
cumftance the  moft  enormous  excefTcs.  _  The  pope’s  legate  and  the 
make  biihops  at  firfl  oppofed  this  enterprife  as  an  act  of  in- 
feivTs  juft  ice  ;  but  when  they  faw  the  advantage  it  mult  bring 
mafters  to  the  holy  fee,  they  authorized  the  revolt,  and  promifed 
a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  conqueft, 

The  ve~  The  Venetians  got  pofieffion  of  the  Felopormefus,  or 
gaiiati?e  the  Morea,  Candia,  and  fevcral  towns.  Baldwin 
Morea,  obtained  the  empire  with  almoft  no  power,  for  every 


Candia? 

c> 


thing  was  divided,  and  the  Greeks  retained  feme  IhaFe- 

Theodore 
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Theodore  Lafcaris  fixed  at  Nie®a,  and  an  Alexis  Com- 
iienus  had  Trebifond.  They  gave  their  petty  dates  the 
name  of  empires*  Baldwin  was  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  year  1205.  Henry,  his 
brother  and  fuccelfour,  died  by  poifon  in  the  year  1216. 

Peter  de  Comtenai,  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  who  bumiw 
fucceeded  him,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  a  Comnenus  :  in  of 
one  word,  the  Latin  empire  of  Conftantinople  had  nei- 
ther  ftrength,  glory,  nor  profperity,  during  the  fifty  was  very 
years  which  it  lafted.  A  Chriftian  city,  the  ir.oft  flou- 
rifhing.in  the  world,  taken  for  the  firft  time,  and  cruelly 
plundered  by  Chriftians,  with  a  plenary  indulgence, 
fufficiently  characterizes  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
crufaders. 

The  following  exprefiions  were  employed  by  Inno-  ™J.ca0^ 
cent  III.  on  the  fubjed  of  this  conqtieft :  GW,  having  proved  b / 
htenpleafed  to  comfort  his  church  by  the  reunion  of  the  innoctmt 
fckifmatics,  has  made  the  empire  of  the  proud ,  fuperjhtious , 

■  disobedient  Greeks  to  fall  under  the  humble ,  pious ,  catholic 
and  fubmiffive  Latins .  In  this  manner,. an  advantageous 
picture  is  given  of  men  and  things,  by  intereiled  preju¬ 
dices. 


CHAP.  II. 

The  I nquifiti on.— Criijade  again fl  the  Alblgenfcs, — Reign  of 
John  Lackland.— -Death  of  Innocent  III. 

AFTER  the  fuccefs  of  fuch  an  enterprife,  it  was  Wav  a- 
ta  be  expected  that  more  of  the  fame  kind  would  !f}'r 
follow.  Examples  always  ferve  for  rules.  If  a  war  a-  conic- 
-£ainft  fchifmatics  could  be  called  holy,  that  name  might  thecnL° 
with  much  more  reafon  be  given  to  one  againft  heretics, 
whofe  number  ihcreafed  daily,  and  whofe  dodrines  un¬ 
dermined  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  efcabli  filed 
principles  of  the  church.  The  pride  and  curiofity  or  Sources  ©* 
the  human  mind ;  the  deteftation  of  abufes  rendered  \ 
facred  by  ignorance ;  a  frantic  zeal  for  reformation, 
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which  was  even  more  dangerous  than  the  abufes ;  the 
obftinacy  and  rafhnefs  fo  natural  to  enthufiafts,  when  it 
is  attempted  to  compel  them  to  believe  what  they  do 
not  believe,  or  to  punifh  their  errours  as  crimes ;  all  to¬ 
gether  ferved  to  fpread  and  excite  that  pafiion  for  new 
feds,  which  the  flaming  piles  at  Orleans  in  the  time  of 
king  Robert  could  not  deftroy. 

The  twelfth  century  produced  many  innovators,  be- 
caufe  the  defire  of  liberty  led  to  licentioufnefs  ;  and  in 
confequence  of  their  reasoning  upon  religion,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  break  through  the  bounds  of  the  faith.  Peter 
de  Bruys,  a  native  of  Dauphiny,  attacked  infant  bap- 
tifm,  the  mafs,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  worfhip  of  the 
crofs,  and  other  articles  which  have  been  controverted 
ever  flnce.  His  execution,  like  that  of  Arnold  of  Bref- 
cia,  ferved  only  as  a  fignal  for  rebellion.  France  and 
Italy  were  filled  with  heretics,  cathari  or  paiarines ,  the 
humbled ,  the  poor  men  of  Lyons ,  or  W aldenfes ,  or  A/bigen- 
fes ,  all  of  them  having  nearly  the  fame  principles,  and 
all  commonly  confounded  under  the  name  of  Mani- 
cheans,  though  their  opinions  feemed  very  different 
from  Manicheifm  ;  almoft  all  of  them  accufed,  though 
without  proof  (as  the  firfi:  Chriftians  were  by  the  idola¬ 
ters,  and  afterwards  the  Jews  by  the  Chriftians)  either  of 
facrificing  children,  or  committing  abominable  exceftes 
at  their  no&urnal  aflemblies.  They  were  for  the  mofi 
part  bigotted  fanatics,  who,  taking  the  gofpel  according 
to  the  letter,  madly  run  after  chimeras  of  perfect  ion. 

Lucius  III.  at  a  council  held  in  Rome,  in  the  year 
1 1 84,  had  already  given  orders  to  the  bifhops  to  make 
diligent  fearch  for  perfons  fufpeCted  of  herefv,  even 
upon  Ample  informations,  that  they  might  be  given  up 
to  the  fecular  power  after  undergoing  fpiritual  punifh- 
ments.  His  bull  contained  the  feeds  of  the  inquifition, 
which  very  foon  made  rapid  progrefs.  In  the  year  1 1 98, 
Innocent  fent  two  Ciftercian  monks  into  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France  to  profecute  heretics.  He  com¬ 
manded  princes  and  lords  to  punifh  all  who  fhould  be 

excommunicated. 
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excommunicated,  by  confifcations  or  bariifhment,  or 
methods  flill  more  fevere  ;  and  gave  authority  to  the 
two  monks  to  compel  the  lords  to  compliance  by  cen- 
fures  and  interdi&s.  What  difturbances  muff  i)ot  fuch 
an  order  produce  ! 

Raimond  VI.  count  of  Touloufe,  a  defcendant  of  the 
general  who  commanded  in  the  firfl  crufade,  interefled 
himfelf  in  favour  of  his  unhappy  fubjedls  the  Albigenfes, 
whom  the  pope  wanted  to  exterminate*  Innocent  ex¬ 
communicated  him  as  a  favourer  of  herefy.  It  is  piro- 
bable  that  the  miffionary  legates,  whofe  infolence  had 
occafioned  great  difcontent,  fhewed  very  little  refpedl  to 
the  excommunicated  prince,  either  in  their  difcourfe  or 
behaviour.  St.  Dominic,  who  was  at  that  time  a  regu¬ 
lar  canon,  was  joined  to  them  along  with  a  Spanifli 
bifhop  ;  and  adviled  them  to  change  their  life,  recom¬ 
mending  to  them  the  aufherity  of  the  apoflles ;  but  he 
could  not  foften  their  prejudices.  Peter  de  Caflelnau, 
one  of  thefe  legates,  having  been  affaffinated,  the  mur¬ 
der  was  imputed  to  Raimond.  Without  examination, 
without  proof,  and  againfi  law,  the  pontiff  gave  his  do¬ 
minions  to  whoever  could  make  themfelves  mailers  of 
them  ;  at  the  lame  time  publifhing  a  crufade  againfi 
him,  with  all  the  indulgences  which  could  be  obtained 
in  a  war  againfi  the  Turks. 

The  count  de  Touloufe,  too  weak  to  defend  himfelf, 
fubmitted,  begged  abfolution,  made  the  amende  honor¬ 
able  in  his  lhirt,  was  beaten  with  rods,  and  gave  up  fe- 
ven  towns  as  a  proof  of  his  fincerity  and  penitence  :  it 
was  even  infilled  on,  that  he  fhould  take  the  crofs  againfi 
his  fubjedls,  and  he  obeyed.  The  famous  Simon  de 
Montfort,  chief  of  the  expedition,  fhed  torrents  of  here¬ 
tical  blood  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  abbot  of  the 
Ciflerc  ians,  who  was  legate,  and  the  bifhops  themfelves, 
who  had  taken  the  crofs,  inflamed  the  fanatics ;  and 
thoufands  of  Albigenfes  were  burnt  or  mafiacred  with¬ 
out  mercy.  It  would  feem  as  if  murder  had  been  an 
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ad  of  Chriftian  piety.  Experience  at  lead  proved,  though 
fruitlefsly,  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  extirpate  herefy. 

Amidft  thefe  cruelties,  Raimond,  being  ftript  of  a 
great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  he  was  commanded 
to  yield  to  the  count  de  Montfort,  fled  for  refuge  to  his 
brother  in  law,  Peter  II.  king  of  Arragon,  and  was  again 
excommunicated.  Peter,  not  being  able  to  obtain  any 
favour  for  him,  took  up  arms,  entered  Languedoc,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Muret,  in  the  year  1213, 
when  the  crufaders  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  for  Raimond  to  fue  either  for  pardon  or 
juftice.  Innocent  III.  at  a  council  in  the  Lateran, 
would  only  grant  him  the  benefit  of  doing  penance, 
with  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  marks.  Montfort,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  the  church,  which  fo  well  rewarded 
his  zeal,  continued  his  outrages  till  the  year  1218, 
when  he  fell  at  the  fiege  of  Touloufe. 

During  the  crufade  of  the  Albigenfes,  Innocent  fi¬ 
nalized  himfelf  by  ftill  more  furprifmg  attempts  againft 
the  crown  of  England.  Notwithstanding  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  king,  he  beftowed  the  fee  of  Canterbury 
upon  cardinal  Langton.  John  Lackland,  who  was 
equally  paflionate  and  cowardly,  intuited  and  provoked 
the  pontiff,  who  immediately  thundered  his  cenfures 
againft  him,  and  laid  his  kingdom  under  an  interdid  : 
a  perfonal  excommunication  denounced  againft  the 
king,  in  the  year  1209,  fet  the  whole  nation  in  a  flame. 
Aimoft  all  the  prelates  withdrew  ;  the  barons,  over 
whom  the  king  had  tyrannized,  entered  into  confpira- 
cies  ;  every  thing  favoured  the  vengeance  of  Innocent, 
and  infpired  him  with  a  prefumption  which  nothing 
could  moderate. 

He  at  laft  beftowed  the  kingdom  on  Philip  Auguftus, 
and  granted  him  the  indulgences  of  a  cruiade  to  put 
this  odious  fentence  in  execution.  To  accept,  it,  was 
to  acknowledge  that  the  pope  was  employing  his  lawful 
authority,  and  to  expofe  himfelf  from  that  time  to  be 
dethroned  by  a  bull  ;  but  ambition  is  blind,  or  rather 

Philip 
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Philip  was  not  afraid  of  fuch  treatment,  and  was  glad 
to  take  advantage  of  the  prefent  opportunity  :  he  there¬ 
fore  accepted  the  grant,  and*  with  a  fleet  of  feventeen 
hundred  fail,  fet  cut  to  conquer  England.  Then  it 
was  that  the  whole  addrefs  of  Roman  policy  was  dif- 
played.  Pandolphus,  the  legate,  went  to  Dover  to 
treat  with  John  ;  and,  having  represented  his  danger* 
prevailed  with  him  to  receive  Langtcn,  and  to  yield  up 
his  kingdom  to  the  pope.  In  1213,  the  mean  fpirited 
king  acknowledged  himfelf  the  vaflal  of  the  holy  father, 
obliged  himfelf  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thoufand 
marks  of  filver,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  legate, 
who  was  feated  upon  a  throne,  and  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  Innocent  HI.  congratulated  king  John  in 
high  terms,  on  his  poffeffing  a  facer  dotal  kingdom ;  and 
Pandolphus  immediately  haftened  to  declare  to  the  king  Artifice  of 
of  France,  that  England  being  a  fief  of  the  Roman  Pa-ndol- 
church,  he  muff  not  attack  it*  upon  pain  of  excom-  phus* 
munication.  / 

The  treachery  wtas  too  black  for  a  pofiibility  of  find-  PhiiipAtt- 
ing  %  rational  pretence  to  Varnifli  it.  Almoft  the  whole  fsu*-ssl6f* 
vaflals. of  Philip  fhared  in  the  indignation  with  which  fleet" 
he  was  animated.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
his  fleet,  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  arms  into  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  he  revenged  himfelf  upon  the  count  of 
Flanders  and  the  emperour  Otho  IV.  who  were  the  al- 
lies  of  John,  and  defeated  the  Imperial  army,  which  was  g^'L 
double  the  flrength  of  his  own,  in  a  battle  fought  at  battl<rof 
Bouvines  in  Flanders.  This  famous  victory  rncreafed  BoUyme5i 
his  authority  in  the  kingdom. 

On  the  contrary,  that  of  John  grew  weaker  ever  day  $  t2t5. 

his  injuftice,  treachery  and  cruelty  made  his  own  fub- 
jccts  rebel  againft  him  ;  and  Langton,-  the  primate,  fet  EngUih. 
bimfelt  at  the  head  of  the  infurgents.  They  compelled 
the  king  to  fign  the  Magna  Cliarta ,  which  the  Englifh,  Ma^na 
at  this  day,  look  upon  as  the  foundation  of  their  liber-  eharta' 
ties.  .  Among  other  articles  it  declares,  that  the  king 
fhall  impofe  no  tax  without  the  confent  of  parliament"; 

S  2  that 
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that  no  perfon  (hall  be  profecuted,  but  according  to  law ; 
and  that  no  free  man  (hall  be  imprifoned,  banifhed, 
Violated  he.  but  by  the  fentence  of  his  peers.  The  barons  took 
and  con-  fovereign  authority  into  their  own  hands ;  but  John 
demned  foon  broke  his  oath.  Innocent  III.  condemned  it  as  an 
pope!®  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  holy  fee,  and  de¬ 
nounced  excommunication  againd  whoever  fhould  dare 
to  maintain  it  :  upon  which  the  Englifh  offered  the 
crown* to  Louis,  fon  and  heir  of  Philip  Augudus. 

The  Neither  father  nor  fon  were  affe&ed  by  the  anathemas 

England^  which  were  threatened.  Philip  pretended  to  oppofe  the 
offered  to  enterprife,  but  privately  furnifhed  the  means  for  its  exe- 
PhiHpAu-  cution  ;  both  being  excommunicated,  only  ferved  to 
guftus.  make  them  more  ardent  in  the  purfuit.  In  the  year 
The  death  1216,  Louis  had  almod  completed  the  conqueft  of 
^ak«na  England,  when  the  death  of  John  fuddenly  put  an  end 
total  to  all  his  hopes.  As  the  national  jealoufies  had  already 
change.  fQunfi  ventj  anc]  nothing  but  the  detedation  of  a  tyrant 

could  have  fupported  the  intered  of  a  foreign  prince, 
the  Englifh  immediately  proclaimed  young  Henry  III. 
eldeft  fon  of  the  late  king  ;  and  prince  Louis  was 
obliged  to  abandon  a  crown,  which  it  was  not  poffible 
to  unite  with  that  of  France. 

Death  of  Innocent  III.  tranfported  with  rage  at  the  news  of  the 
“  expedition  of  prince  Louis,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
xzi  6.  exclaimed — Swords /word,  come  forth  from  thy fcahbard ,  and 

fharpen  thyfef  to  kill ;  an  expreffion  which  ferved  as  a 
prelude  to  new  anathemas.  He  died  in  the  year  1216. 
Some  authors  greatly  praife  this  pontiff ;  while  Matthew 
Paris,  an  Englifh  monk,  and  the  bell  hiftorian  of  his 
time,  paints  him  in  the  blacked  colours  :  but  a  fingle 
word  is  fuffident ;  Gregory  VII.  was  his  model,  and  he 
■)  furpaffed  that  model.  The  mendicant  orders,  of  which 
the  popes  made  fuch  advantageous  ufe,  were  indituted 
by  him  ;  it  was  he  that  edablifhed  the  inquifition, 
which  has  frequently  been  as  terrible  to  fcience  as  to 
herefy. 


He 
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He  made  himfelf  fovereign  in  Rome,  from  whence  fo  u\s  power 
many  popes  had  been  driven  by  various  fa&ions  :  he  r^Ity 
had  pofleffion  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ;  that  is,  reign. 
Romania,  Ombria,  the  marche  of  Ancona,  Viterbo,  &c. 
which  made  part  of  the  dominions  given  to  the  holy 
fee  by  the  countefs  Matilda.  None  of  his  predeceiTors 
had  been  fo  powerful  as  a  prince,  or  fo  terrible  as  pope. 

He  did  not  acquire  this  power  but  by  dint  of  intrigues 
and  excommunications. 

The  difturbances  which  he  excited  in  Germany  were  The  con- 
one  of  the  main  inflruments  of  his  policy.  In  bellow-  ^ns 
ing  the  imperial  crown  on  Otho  IV.  he  made  him  fwear  which  ho 
to  reflore  the  marche  of  Ancona,  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  qSTiv. 
with  the  other  allodial  pofleflions  of  Matilda,  and  to  emperour. 
renounce  the  right  of  mortmain,  or  the  fpoils  of  the 
prelates.  The  next  year  Otho  violated  his  oath,  which 
he  faid  was  incompatible  with  that  he  had  taken  to  de¬ 
fend  the  rights  of  the  empire  ;  but  Innocent  was  a- 
venged  by  civil  wars  and  excommunications.  In  the  Freda-ic 
year  1212,  young  Frederic,  king  of  Sicily,  was  pro- 
claimed  emperour  by  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  hisinfteidof 
rival,  who  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  by  Philip  Auguftus,  °th*‘ 
finding  that  he  was  not  capable  of  preferving  himfelf 
upon  the  throne,  voluntarily  renounced  it  ;  and  the 
pope  procured  whatever  he  pleated  from  Frederic  II. 
who  very  foon  became  the  vi&im  of  pontifical  hatred. 

Frederic,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  required  Anarchy 
his  nobles  to  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not 
counterfeit  money,  nor  rob  upon  the  highway.  Such 
an  oath  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  anarchy  into  which 
Germany  had  funk.  The  emperour,  having  caufed  his 
fon  Plenry  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  at  the  the  empe- 
diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1220,  obtained  the  con-  |our^~ 
fent  of  the  Hates  to  go  and  receive  the  imperial  crown  ,  went  to 
and  renounced  the  right  of  'mortmain,  the  power  of 
eftablifhing  new  tolls,  of  building  forts,  and  of  making 
foreign  money  current  in  the  poiTeffions  of  the  clergy  ; 
who  were  already  fo  powerful  in  Germany,  and  became 
more  fo  by  thefe  conceffions.  CHAP* 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Empe  rour  Frederic  II.  pcrfecuted  by  Gregory  IX. — 
His  Expedition  to  ' Pa! eft ine . End  of  the  PFar  againjl 
ike  Albigenfes . — Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  St.  Louis. 

T7  RED  ERIC,  who  was  crowned  by  pope  Honorius 
jF  III,  not  only  fulfilled  his  promife  of  reftoring  the 
inheritance  of  the  countefs  Matilda  to  the  holy  fee,  but 
likewife  gave  up  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  to  his 
fon,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  that  kingdom  incapable 
of  being  united  with  the  imperial  dominions.  The 
court  of  Rome  dreaded  that  it  would  no  longer  be  a  fief 
ot  the  holy  fee,  if  the  union  took  place.  The  power  of 
the  houfe  of  Suahia  gave  the  pope  the  moft  anxious  dif- 
quiet.  An  emperour,  who  was  king  of  Lombardy,  Na¬ 
ples,  and  Sicily,  whofe  territories  furrounded  the  papal 
dominions  on  every  fide,  muff  naturally  expect  to  be 
expo  fed  to  the  fhafts  which  would  be  levelled  at  him  by 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  pontiffs;  who,  in  quality  of 
fove reigns,  gave  too  much  attention  to  their  temporal 
intere'fls, 

Frederic,  having  been  accuftomed  to  the  charms  of 
io  line  a  climate  from  his  infancy,  was  fond  of  living  in 
Italy  ;  but  that  country  was  diftradted  by  the  factions 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  which  the  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  priefthood  and  the  empefours  had  occadoned 
in  Germany  about  a  century  before;  the  fir  Pc  of  them 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  popes,  the  fecond  of  the  etn- 
perours.  Difcord  prevailed  in  cities  and  in  private  fa¬ 
milies;  and  nothing  was  to  be  fee n  but  mortal  enmities, 
outrage,  and  depredations ;  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
fighting  with  one  another,  after  they  had  fought  with 
their  neighbours  $  but  Lombardy,  in  particular,  became 
a  theatre  ot  endlefs  difcord. 

In  thefe  weirs  of  the  Lombards ,  fays  Mura  tori,  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  renounce  humanity ;  whoever  begged  for  quarter 
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chained  it ;  and  they  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  make 
prtj oners  than  to  kill  their  enemies.  This  moderation  did 
not  prevent  them  from  feeling  the  miferies  of  war;  yet, 
amidft  all  their  divifions,  the  Lombards  always  retained 
a  fpirit  of  independence.  Milan  had  feduced  mofl  of 
the  other  cities  to  join  in  a  league  againfl;  the  emperour ; 
and  Frederic  was  preparing  to  reduce  them,  when  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  could  not  endure  him  in  Italy, 
found  means  to  make  him  withdraw  from  that  country. 

Some  years  before,  an  army  of  French,  Germans,  Bad  fuc- 
Hungarians,  kalians,  and  Englifh,  had  gone  into  the  new  cm- 
Eaft  to  eftablifh  John  de  Brienne,' a  younger  fon  of  the 
houfe  of  Champagne,  upon  the  throne  of  Jerufalem.  monk,* 

In  the  year  1219,  they  took  Damieta  in  Egypt,  after  a 
two  years  fiege ;  but  Pelagius,  a  Spanifh  monl^md  Car-  wanted  to 
dinal,  who  was  legate  of  the  crufade,  having  alledged  command 
that  the  pope  being  the  chief  of  the  .holy  wars,  the  com¬ 
mand  belonged  to  him  ;  and  the  pontiff,  whofe^  orders 
they  expefted,  having  decided  in  his  favour,  this  new 
general  managed  fa  well  as  to  ruin  the  expedition. 

The  misfortunes  of  one  crufade  only  ferved  to  bring  on 
another,  and  the  prefent  occafion  feemed  favourable  for 
getting  rid  of  Frederic. 

He  had  engaged  in  a  crufade  againfl  the  infidels,  un-  1227. 
cler  Innocent  III.  and  to  intereft  him  ftill  more,  he  was  Je^uerrn* 
perfuaded  to  marry  Yolande,  the  only  daughter  of  engages  in 
John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  as  the 
affairs  of  Europe  were  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
thole  of  Paleftine,  he  prudently  deferred  the  expedition. 

Even  Sicily,  his  hereditary  kingdom,  was  diflurbecl  by 
quarrels  with  the  pontiff.  At  lad  Gregory  IX.  who  fuc-  Gregory 
ceeded  Honorius  III.  a  pontiff  of  a,  rnoft  ungovernable  es  him  to 
temper,  commanded  him  to  accomphfh  his  vow,  and  ^d0^’ 
obliged  him  to  embark ;  but  excommunicated  him,  communi- 
becaufe  he  returned  fick  to  Brindifi,  after  having  been  ^ 
three  days  at  fea.  The  next  year  Frederic  embarked  departure, 
again  ;  but  becaufe  he  had  not  got  himfelf  abfolved  be¬ 
fore  his  departure,  he  was  again  excommunicated.  The 
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him. 


court  of  Rome  was  refolved  to  ruin  him,  and  all  his 
proceedings  were  converted  into  crimes. 

He  gains  Notwithftanding  the  anathema,  no  one  ever  fucceeded 
ly^rcaty1  we^  »  f°r  Almelec,  t'he  fultan  of  Egypt,  yielded  to 
him,  by  treaty,  Jerufalem,  Bethlem,  Nazareth,  and 
Sidon  ;  and  they  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  ten  years. 
Both  princes  gained  by  the  accommodation ;  for  the 
MufTulman,  who  had  been  expofed  to  civil  wars,  was 
,  freed  from  the  Chriftian  army  ;  and  Frederic,  now  maf- 
ter  of  Jerufalem,  the  great  object  of  the  crufades,  could 
return  to  protedt  his  own  dominions,  which  were  attack¬ 
ed  by  Gregory  IX. 

The  pope  The  pope,  having  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  his  de- 
tThim^af  parturef  while  under  fentence  of  excommunication,  did 
a  crime ;  not  fail  ro  lay  another  to  his  charge,  for  having  treated 
dies  wars  with  infidels ;  but  more  particularly  for  having  allowed 
agairdt  them  a  mofque  in  Jerufalem,  which  they  likewife  re¬ 
garded  as  a  holy  city.  The  pontiff  fulminated  the  molt 
terrible  excommunications  againft  him,  fet  Italy  in  a 
flame,  feized  La  Puglia,  armed  John  de  Brienne  againft 
his  fon  in  law,  made  an  offer  of  the  empire  to  different 
princes,  and  certainly  would  have  dethroned  the  em- 
perour  if  the  Germans  had  at  that  time  been  as  much 
difpofed  to  rebellion  as  the  Italians. 

Frederic  arrived  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and 
triumphs,  P^omans  feized  the  opportunity  of  revolting  againft 
but  never-  Gregory  ;  who,  being  reduced  to  extremity,  entered  in- 
paysmo-  to  a  negotiation  with  the  emperour,  and  granted  him  ' 
ney  to  the  abfolution,  upon  condition  of  his  paying  a  hundred  and 
poj?e‘  thirty  thoufand  marks  of  filver.  The  popes  load  render¬ 
ed  themfelves  fo  formidable  by  their  anathemas,  that 
though  they  were  defeated,  the  conquerors  were  dill. 
He  Pu-  happy  if  they  could  purchafe  a  peace.  Frederic  did 
miheshis  n0|.  jon2.  en;0y  ^  .  for  his  fon  Henry,  whom  he  had 

Son.  earned  to  be  clroien  king  or  the  Romans,  loiiowea  the 
example  of  the  fon  of  Henry  IV.  undoubtedly  becaufe  the 
pontiff  imitated  that  of  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II.  but 
the  rebel  was  punifhed  5  for,  being  feized  in  the  year 
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12"  1  he  ended  his  life  in  a  prifon  ;  and  the  battle  of  Hedefeats 
Cortenuova,  which  Frederic  gained  afterwards  over  the 
people  of  Milan,  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  rebellion,  and  «  corte- 
the  league  of  Lombardy. 

However,  the  war  with  the  priefthood  was  again  re- 
kindled,  on  account  of  Sardinia.  Gregoiy  IX.  from  perfecutes 
ancient  prejudices,  alledged,  that  this  ifland  belonged  him  anew 
to  the  holy  fee,  and  the  emperour  claimed  it  as  a  fief  of  count  of 
the  empire  ;  upon  which  the  animofity  of  the  pontiff  Sardinia, 
burft  forth  with  redoubled  fury.  He  abfolved  the  fub- 
jecfs  of  the  emperour  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and 
endeavoured  to  arm  all  Europe  againft  a  prince  who 
was  more  deteftable  in  his  eyes  than  the  Muffulmen, 
and  devoted  to  this  war  all  the  money  and  troops  that 
had  been  raifed  for'  a  new  crufade.  He  publicly  ac-  Theirmu- 
cufed  Frederic  of  having  reprefented  Mofes  and  Jefus  proaches* 
Chrift  as  impoftors,  like  Mahomet  ;  of  having  ranked 
jefus  Chrift,  crucified,  far  below  the  two  others  who 
died  in  glory  ;  of  having  faid,  that  it  was  nonfenfe  to 
believe  that  a  creating  God  could  be  born  of  a  woman, 
a  virgin,  2cc.  The  emperour  juftified  his  faith  \oy  a 
writing,  wherein  he  retorted  infujt  for  iniult,  calling 
Gregory  the  Great  Dragon ,  Antichrift ,  another  Balaam,  a 
Prince  of  Darknefs.  As  France  was  upon  the  point  of 
engaging  in  the  quarrel,  it  is  neceiiary  to  ihew  the  ftate 
of  the  kingdom  at  that  time. 

Philip  Auguftus,  the  firft  who  reftored  the  royal  an-  vndg 
thority,  and  the  firft  who  had  hired  troops,  or  kept  an  vm.  a 

army  on  foot  in  time  of  peace,  died  in  the  year  1223,^^ 

and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  .Louis  VIII.  who  reigned  done  to 
but  a  fhort  time.  Being  engaged  in  the  crufade  againft 
the  Albigenies,  he  feized  the  dominions  of  }rouog  Rai-  louie. 
mond,  count  de  TL  oulouie,  who  had  been  excommuni¬ 
cated  as  a  heretic,  by  a  legate  of  Honorius  III.  though 
the  pope  had  lately  received  him  into  the  pale  of  the 
church:  An  accufation  of  herefy  greatly  depended  up¬ 
on  circumftances,  and  was  a  weapon  kept  in  referve  to 
ruin  the  unfortunate.  This  king  died  at  his  return 
from  his  expedition,  in  the  year  1226.  Louis 
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Louis  IX.  better  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Louis* 
was  then  only  twelve  years  old.  The  prudent  fteadi- 
nefs  of  the  regent,  Blanche  of  Caftile,  his  mother, 
quieted  the  difturbances  occafioned  by  the  ambition  of 
hj m e  of  his  vaftals.  i  he  affair  of  the  Albigenfes  was 
terminated  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  prevailing 
prejudices,  rathei  than  according  to  juftice  and  humani¬ 
ty.  Raimond  did  not  obtain  peace,  but  by  promifing 
to  extirpate  the  heretics,  to  make  the  amende  honorable 
in  his  fhirt,  and  to  give  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  the 
pope  and  to  the  king ;  he  was  then  admitted  into  the 
pale  or  the  church,  and  received  abfolution.  By  this 
means  the  holy  fee  acquired  the  Venaiftin,  which  is  iij 
the  interiour  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  muft  be  owned, 

that  fuch  acquifitions  were  worthy  of  the  barbarous 

razes. 

O 

Henry  III.  king  of  England,  a  weak,  volatile  and 
imprudent  prince,  whofe  reign  was  a  continued  feries  of 
rebellions  and  difturbances,  became  odious  to  his  fub- 
jedls,  by  giving  himfclf  up  to  the  management  of  lbme 
greedy  foreigners,  natives  of  Poitou,  w>ho  ruled  him  as 
they  plea-fed.  In  hopes  of  recovering  Normandy,  and 
the  other  provinces  which  had  been  loft  to  France,  he 
joined  the  count  de  Bretagne,  to  make  war  againft  that 
country,  which  he  earned  on  in  a  manner  equally  cow¬ 
ardly  and  unfuccefsful  ;  nor  could  he  prevent  St/ Louis 
Lom  eftabnfhmg  his  authority  more  and  more  every 
day. 

Notwith  (landing  the  piety  of  that  great  prince,  in  a 
fuperftitious  age,  lie  faw  that  the  eccleriaftical  power 
was  abfurd,  and  had  fteadinefs  to  oppofe  it,  without 
lofing  the  rcfpect  due  to  the  church.  The  temporali¬ 
ties  of  fotne  bifhops  were  feized,  as  a  punifhment  for 
cenfures  and  odious  interdicts  which  they  had  fulmi¬ 
nated  from  views  of  intereft  or  revenge.  The  court  of 
Rome,  whofe  enterprifes  were  of  more  fatal  tendency, 
did  not  find  that  blind  prejudice  in  Louis.,  which  was 
neceftary  for  their  (import. 
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Continuation  of  the  Quarrels  raifed  by .  the  Popes  againft 
Frederic  li. — Government  of  St,  Louis  before  his  firjt 

Crufade. 

GREGORY  IX.  wrote  into  France  that  he  had  *240. 

excommunicated  Frederic,  and  given  the  empiie  rcfui-esthe 
to  the  count  d’Artois,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis.  T  he 
prudent  king  not  only  refuted  a  gilt  which  the  pope  Qregory 
had  no  right  to  beftow,  but  replied,  that  this  offer  was  xx. 
evidently  the  effed  of  hatred  againft  the  emperour,  who 
had  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  good  Catholic  , 

however,*  lie  would  fend  ambaftadours  to  be  informed 

of  his  faith  ;  if  he  found  him  orthodox,  he  couid  lee 
no  reafon  for  attacking  him  5  but  if  he  found  him  a  He  fuP- 
heretic,  he  would  make  war  againft  him  to  the  laft  ex-  jlowever, 
tremity,  as  he  would  againft  the  pope  himfelf  in  the 
like  cafe.  After  the  crufade  againft  the  Albigenles,  and  empioyed 
the  eftahlifhment  of  the  inquifition,  was  it  to  be  doubt- 
ed,  that  herefy  ought  to  be  extirpated  by  the  iword  ?  It  rour>  ifa 
was  no  final!  matter  to  examine  the  true  motive  for  fo  heret'f* 
dangerous  an  imputation. 

Idie  war  not  with  {landing  continued  between  the  geam^i 
pope  and  the  emperour,  and  the  legates  every  wheie  ex-  ,who  was 
torted  money  to  fupport  it,  as  if  Chriftianity  had  been  ^^kayt- 
at  (lake.  England  groaned  under  their  rapine,  and  tempts, 
even  France  did  not  escape.  Gregory  wanted  to  ftnke 
the  final  blow  at  a  council  to  which  he  had  fummoned 
the  French  bifhops,  who  obeyed  his  orders  without 
meeting  any  obftru&ion  from  the  king  ;  but  Frederic 
having  caufed  the  road  leading  to  Rome  to  be  guaided, 
thefe  prelates  were  feized,  and  the  pope  died  with  vexa¬ 
tion  at  his  difappoi fitment. 

His  seal  for  the  convcrfion  of  the  Mahometans  was  Fcoiifh 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  his  violence  agamit  rre-  toconvert 
deric.  He- wrote  long  letters  to  a  number  of  the 
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ces  of  that  religion,  inviting  them  to  embrace  the  Chrif- 
tian  faith  ;  at  the  tame  time  threatening,  if  they  per- 
fifted  in  their  errour,  to  raife  their  Chriftian  fubjects  in 
rebellion  againfl:  them.  His  threatenings  had  no  great¬ 
er  effedt  than  the  fermons  of  St.  Francis  d’Affife,  who 
at  the  fiege  of  Damieta  propofed  the  ordeal  by  fire  to 
the  fultan  of  Egypt,  to  prove  which  of  the  two  was  the 
true  religion.  They  fcarce  condefcended  to  give  him  a 
hearing. 

innocent  ,.  Cejeftine  IV.  the  fuccefior  of  Gregory  IX.  having 
iv.  cho-  died  m  a  rew  days  after  he  was  elected,  the  holy  fee  con- 

bngafvear.a  tinu£d  vacant  for  almoft  two  years>  owing  tQ  the  difTen- 
eancy.  hons  among  the  cardinals.  The  emperour  wrote  to 
them — All  the  world  declares  that  the  father  of  lies  and 
.  dijcord  fits  in  the  midft  of  you ,  and  not  Jefus  Chrift,  the 
author  of ^  peace  ;  that  each  of  you  aiming  at  the  pontificate 
is  unwilling  that  it  Jhould  fall  to  another.  At  laft  cardinal 
Fiefco,  who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  was  chofen 
by  the  name  of  Innocent  IV .  and,  as  Frederic  had  fore- 
feen  and  declared,  became  his  enemy  when  he  became 
pope.  After  fruitlefs  negotiations,  that  pontiff  quitted 
Italy,  from  a  fuppofition  that  his  perfon  was  in  danger. 

Jingsere-  He  fued  to  the  kin£s  of  France,  Arragon,  and  England, 
fufe  to  re- for  an  afylum,  but  they  refufed  to  receive  him  :  they 
into6 their  Offered  too  much  from  the  exactions  and  defpotifm  of 
dominions  the  court  of  Rome  while  at  a  diffcance,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  its  neighbourhood. 

Eanr?i-and  Eng^nd  was  particularly  oppreffed,  mod  of  the  bene- 
cularly  flees  being  in  the  hands  of  Italians,  whofe  revenues  ex- 
oppiefled  ceeded  thofe  of  the  crown  ;  for  which  reafon  the  pope, 
court  of  dreading  a  refufal,  employed  finefle,  and  caufed  fome  of 
Rome,  the  cardinals  to  write  to  Henry  III.  in  the  following 
Henry  hi  terms :  As  friends,  zee  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  zvhich  is 
ever,  ai-  both  honourable  and  ufeful ;  it  is,  to  fend  ambafj'adours  to 
du^of*  P°Pe  entreat  him  to  honour  your  kingdom ,  to  which  he 
his  a'rti-  has  a  particular  right ,  with  his  prefence ,  and  we  will  en- 
ftces.  deavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  comply  with  your  defire.  Yon 
will  acquire  immortal  honour ,  if  England  Jhould  be  the  reft- 
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,l,nrf  of  the  [over dm  pontiff,  which  never  yet  happened. 

The  weak  Henry  till  into'  the  fnare,  but  he  was  uif- 
fuaded  by  the  ftrongeft  remonftrances. — It  is  already  too 
much,  faid  the  people  to  him,  that  the  Romans  taint  us 
with  their  /monies  and  ufuries,  without  the  pope  coming  in 
perfon  to  rob  the  church  and  kingdom.. 

Innocent  IV.  retired  to  Lyons,  a  city  which  had  been  c 
taken  from  the  emperour  by  the  archbithops,  where  he  held  at 
held  a  general  council,  in  which  he  accufed  the  empe- 
rour  of  perjury,  facrilege,  herefy,  and  felony,  and  with  a  Fredetie 
folemnity  calculated  to  ftrike  terrour,  pronounced  the  “• 
ientence  of  excommunication  ano  depotition  againft 
him  without  deigning  to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  the 
promifes  of  that  prince.  Frederic,  by  his  ambaffa-  The^* 
dours,  obliged  himfelf  to  repair  all  the  injuries  done  olttrs> 
to  the  Roman  church  j  to  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
Greek  church  entirely  under  his  authority ;  to  go 
in  perfon  to  re-eftablifh  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem, 
which  had  been  totally  deftroyed  by  the  infidels  :  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  to  be  his  fecurity.  The 
pope  refufed  them  for  guarantees,  faying,  that  he  fhould 
be  obliged  to  chaftile  them  as  well  as  Fredenc,  if  he 
broke  his  word  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  holy  fee  would 
have  three  powerful  enemies  inftead  of  one. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  began  to  be  opened  on  the 
abufe  of  anethemas  fulminated  againft  crowned  heads,  pMpie 
which  became  ridiculous  by  their  abfurdity,  and  the  £8*^ 
odium  they  occafioned.  A  parilh  prieft  m  Paris  ven¬ 
tured  to  fay  in  his  pulpit — I  am  commanded,  to  publi/h  the 
excommunication  againft  the  emperour  Frederic  II.  I  do  not  rin,  prieft 
know  the  occafton  ;  I  only  know  that  there  have  been  great i0 Plns> 
quarrels,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  him  and  the 
pope.  Not  knowing  which  of  the  two  is  in  the  wrong,  I 
excommunicate,  as  far  as  I  can,  and  he\eby  declare  him 
excommunicated  who  hath  done  the  injury,  and  I  abfolve 
the  fufferer.  Even  the  indecency  of  this  raillery  ferves 
'  to  prove,  that  reafon  was  rifing  up  to  oppofe  tyrannical 
prejudices. 

^  J  The  * 
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Refohi-  The  emperour  received  the  news  of  his  depohtion  at 
Frederic  and  laying  hold  of  his  crown — Much  blood  [hall 

whende-'ifcr  fpilt,  faid  he,  before  this  be  wrefted  from  me.  His 
chancellor,  Petei  de  Vignes,  wrote  fome  angry  letters  in 
his  name  againft  the  Romilh  clergy,  in  which  he  ac- 


cufed  the  princes  of  being  the  occafion  of  fuch  excefT- 
obeying  thofe  hypocrites,  zvhofe  boundlefs  ambition 
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manbi-  ,  n  .  ™  xauwovci,  luine  vierman 

iUvps  bilhops,  excited  by  the  legates  to  rebel,  chofe  the  land- 


Implvo™  g^e  ,of7  Thuringia  emperour,  who  in  raillery  was  call- 
ed  the  king  of  the  piefts .  Conrad,  the  Ton  of  Frede¬ 
ric,  having  defeated  the  Thuringian,  who  did  not  long 
furvive,  the  fame  prelates  eleded  the  earl  of  Holland. 
The  clergy  of  Germany  were  become  fo  powerful,  that 
thefe  excefles  were  no  longer  a  matter  of  furprife. 

Death  of  Frederic  II.  who  was  perfecuted  to  his  deadi,  though 
n.  in  be  undeiwent  an  examination  to  purge  himfelf  from  the 
ra^o.  ciime  of  herely,  which  was  imputed  to  him,  always 
fought  an  accommodation  with  the  pope  ,  but,  never 
being  able  to  accomplifh  it,  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courte  to  aims  to  defend  his  rights.  Fie  had  reduced 
the  rebels  in  Italy,  when,  it  is  faid,  his  baftard  fon  Man- 
fiedi  poifoned  and  {mothered-  him,  in  the  year  12^0, 
under  1  he  reign  of  Conrad  IV.  his  lawful  fon  and  fucceftor, 
iv  Italy ftvas  n.  continued  tenes  or  trouble  and  misfortunes  ;  the 
ihakes  oil  impel ial  authority  gievv  every  day  weaker  5  the  Italians 
the  yoke.  and  the  kingdom  of  Arles  .  rendered  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent.  Neither  the  empire  nor  emperour  were  longer 
known,  and  every  thing  fell  into  the  utmoft  diforder. 

St.  Louis  ■  Let  us  return  to  ot.  Louis,  who,  from  his  good  c|ua- 
theTnV  lities  and  prudent  government,  may  be  efteemed  the 
lift*  and  great  eft  prince  of  the  age,  and  who  cannot  be  charged 

IbuSr  with  an^  fau]ts>  but  fuch  as  he  was  led  into  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The 
.count  de  la  Marche  entered  into  a  rebellion  againft  him, 
and  was  fupported  by  the  king  of  England ;  but  two 
victories  which  he  gained  over  the  Englifli  at  Tai lie- 
bourg  and  Saiates,  in  the  year  1242,  having  fecured  the 
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peace  of  the  kingdom,  Louis  dedicated  all  his  attention 
to  reform  abufes ;  an  immenfe  fubjedt,  and  worthy  to 
engage  all  his  powers. 

One  confequence  of  the  feudal  anarchy  was,  that  the  Regula¬ 
ble  lord  polleffing  fiefs  both  in  France  and  England, 
was  obliged  to  ferve  him  of  the  two  fovereigns  of  whom  fiefs, 
he  held  the  principal  fief  5  arid,  of  coiirfe,  fometimes  to 
be  the  enemy  of  the  king  whole  fubject  he  was  by  birth. 

From  the  time  that  Normandy  anu  iome  other  provin- 
ces  were  reunited  to  the  crown,  this  dreadful  diforder 
was  not  uncommon.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Louis  de¬ 
clared,  in  the  words  of  the  gofpel,  that  one  man  could 
not  ferve  two  mailers ;  that  he  could  not  confen t  that  ‘ 

his  vaflais  fhould  likewife  be  the  vaflals  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  that  he  gave  them  leave  to  choofe  between 
him  and  the  king  of  England.  Almoft  all  the  nobles 
who  held  fiefs  in  England  renounced  them,  preferring 
the  fbvereignty  of  a  king  who  was  equally  fleady  and 
juft,  to  that  of  a  prince,  like  Henry  III.  who  had  nei¬ 
ther  power  nor  authority. 

But,  unfortunately  for  France,  Louis  could  not  guard  violent 
himfelf  againft  fome  prejudices  which  had  made  dread-  zeal  a- 
ful  havoc.  He  favoured  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifi-  retics. 
tion  which  was  intruded  to  the  Dominicans,  and  alrea¬ 
dy  famous  for  its  iniquitous  barbarities.  Being  per- 
fuadevl  that  heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  Louis 
could  not  fail  to  attach  great  merit  to  the  war  againft 
the  Muffulmen.  Fie  was  feized  with  the  fanguinary 
devotion  of  the  crufades,  and  made  all  the  wounds  of 
'the  kingdom  bleed  afrefh.  In  a  violent  diforder  with  Louis 
which  he  was  feized  in  the  year  1244,  he  fancied  that  vow  to 
he  was  commanded  by  heaven  to  take  the  crots;  and,  *a£e  t^®d 
at  his  recovery  from  a  lethargic  fit,  made  a  vow  to  ac-  perfifts  to 
complifh  it,  which  he  thought  himfelf  under  an  indii- 
penfable  obligation  to  fulfil,  notwithftanding  the  remon-  p 
(trances  of  his  mother,  the  nobles,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  the  bifhop  of  Paris,  whofe  reafons  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  any  man  lefs  influenced  by  prejudice. 
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Near  four  years  were  fpent  in  making  preparations* 
Tax'upon  anc*  a  tax  was  upon  the  clergy  for  that  purpofe. 
thechurch  Innocent  at  the  fame  time  exaded  one  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war  againft  Frederic  II.  So  loud  were  the  mur¬ 
murs  of  the  clergy,  that  the  king  fuppreffed  the  laft 
tax,  as  he  faid  he  did  not  approve  of  ruining  the  bene¬ 
fices  to  right  againft  Chriftians  ;  but  unfortunately  he 
ruined  himfelf  to  be  defeated  by  infidels. 

Expenfe  A  celebrated  hiftorian,  attentive  to  important  details, 
king6 for  makes  a  curious  obfervation  in  this  place. — We  may  fee , 
this  expe-  by  the  expenfes  of  St.  Louis ,  how  France  was  impoverished 
by  Fie  crufades.  He  gave  eight  thoufand  livres  to  the  lord  of 
F Fieri  for  thirty  knights  ;  the  conflable  received  three  thou¬ 
fand  livres  for  fifteen ;  the  archbifhop  of  Reims  and  the 
bifhop  of  Langres  received  each  of  them  four  thoufand 
livres  for  fifteen  knights ,  whom  they  commanded  in 
perfon.  A  hundred  and  fixty  two  knights  ate  at  the  king's 
table.  Thefe  expenfes  and  the  preparations  were  immenfe. 
(Effai  fur  1’Hift.  Gener.)  The  nobles  fpent  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  crufades,  which  likewife  exhaufled  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  crown. 

frufldes16  ^  am  not  unacciuainted  with  what  has  been  advanced 
fucceed  ?  in  favour  of  thofe  enterprifes  by  panegyrifts,  who  have 
difplayed.  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  to  reprelen t  them 
in  the  moft  favourable  light,  either  from  political  or  re¬ 
ligious  views.  There  an  orator  may  fhine,  but  can  he 
convince  ?  Let  even  hiflory  allow,  that  the  intentions 
of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Louis,  and  the  reft,  were  excellent ; 
but  that  the  crufades  could  fucceed  in  their  circumftan- 
ces,  can  never  be  believed,  when  we  refled  upon  the 
manners,  principles,  governments,  and  the  general  or 
particular  ftate  of  Europe. 
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CHAP.  V* 

Conquejls  of  Genghiz  Kan: — Unfortunate  Expedition  of  St. 

Louis  into  Egypt. — Rebellion  in  England  againjl  Hen¬ 
ry  III, 

ASIA  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  revolutions,  Genghis 
and  lately  changed  its  appearance.  The  Turk-  faenv™ade 
ifti  dynafty  of  the  Corafmins,  the  miftrefs  of  Choraflan  tion  in  A*» 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  had  afterwards  fia‘ 
extended  its  conqueft  as  far  as  Syria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  heart  of  Tartary  on  the  other,  when  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Genghiz  Kan,  or  Genzis  Kan,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mogul  or  Mongol  Tartars,  came  to  ere<ft  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  vaft  empire  another  more  powerful.  He 
fubdued  Tartary,  a  great  part  of  China  and  Indoftan, 
and  Perfia  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates ;  his  troops  laid 
wafte  Ruflia ;  and,  in  one  word,  his  conquefts  were 
fuppofed  to  extend  above  eighteen  hundred  leagues 
from  Eaft  to  W eft,  and  a  thoufand  from  South  to 
North.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1226, 
when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  reducing  all  China. 

His  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  fons.  One  Divifion 
of  his  grandfons  feized  that  part  of  Alia  Minor  which  is  °[r.glsem'" 
at  prefent  called  Natolia,  and  deftroyed  the  fovereignty 
of  the  califs  of  Bagdad  ;  another,  after  having  made 
Conftantinople  tremble,  carried  the  terrour  of  his  arms 
into’  Dalmatia,  and  even  into  Hungary.  Thefe  fero¬ 
cious  Tartars,  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to- 
defpife  hunger,  fatigue,  and  death,  were  invincible  con¬ 
querors  while  they  preferred  their  rough  and  favage 
manners.  We  have  feen  the  Huns  and  the  Turks  iftue 
from  the  fame  defarts,  and  thefe  will  again  be  followed 
by  new  hordes  no  lefs  formidable. 

As  the  Goths  had  formerly  thrown  themfelves  upon  The  co- 
Thrace,  when  they  were  driven  from  their  own  country  ra11erJj"(1ls’b>r 
by  the  Huns,  in  like- manner  the  Corafmins,  flying  be-  the  Tar- 
Vol.  Ill#  T  fore"d. 
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fore  the  Mogul  Tartars,  poured  upon  Syria  and  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  took  poffeffion  of  Jerufalem  in  the  year  1244, 
where  they  made  a  dreadful  mafTacre,  and  cut  in  pieces 
the  Chriftians  who  were  in  league  with  the  fultan  of 
Damafais.  The  Chriftians  prelerved  Antioch,  Tyre, 
Tripoli,  Sidon,  and  Acre,  or  Ptolemais.  Always  at 
variance  among  themfelves,  they  Hied  for  affiftance  from 
Europe  at  the  very  time  they  were  deftroying  one  ano¬ 
ther  by  their  quarrels  and  diftenfions. 
jiiiicu-  The  farther  we  advance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  crufades, 
fade  ofU*  the  more  are  we  aftonifhed  to  fee  this  madnefs  continue, 
children  notwithftanding  the  leftbns  of  experience.  Towards 
cfstr.ethat  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  queen  of  Hungary  took 
Louis.  the  crofs,  as  did  likewife  fifty  thoufand  children,  with  a 
crowd  of  priefts,  becaufe,  according  to  the  fcripture, 
God  has  made  children  the  injlruments  of  his  glory .  Upon 
occafion  of  this  ridiculous  crufade,  Innocent  III.  prog- 
nofticated  that  the  power  of  Mahomet  was  near  an  end, 
fince,  faid  he,  it  is  the  beaft  in  the  Revelations  whofe  num¬ 
ber  is  fix  hundred  and  fixty  fix ,  and  near  fix  hnnared  years 
are  already  pa/i.  All  this  ought  not  to  be  fo  furprifing 
as  the  prejudice  of  a  great  prince  in  favour  of  enterprifes, 
which  had  always  proved  fatal  to  ftates,  and  never  ufe- 
ful  to  the  caufe  of  religion. 

144g#  Louis  embarked  with  a  great  army,  and  inftead  of 
Unfort U-  going  on  to  Paleftine  attacked  Egypt.  At  firft  he  per- 
d?donXoPfe'  formed  prodigies  of  valour,  gained  a  vi&ory,  and  took 
that  .  Damieta  ;  but  afterwards  he  experienced  nothing  but 
Tor  Egypt.’ misfortunes.  In  the  year  1250,  being  defeated  at 
Maftoura,  where  his  brother  the  count  d’ Artois  was  kill¬ 
ed,  he  made  afruitlefs  attempt  to  repair  this  misfortune. 
His  army,  weakened  by  debauchery,  was  reduced  to  ex- 
He  is  tremity  by  want  and  difeafes.  He  again  fought,  and 

plifoncr.  with  h*s  nobility  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Mufiul- 

men.  The  city  of  Damieta,  and  a  million  of  byzan- 
tines  of  gold,  valued  at  a  hundred  thoufand  marks  of 
filver,  were  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  “  A  king  of 
France,  he  replied,  does  not  redeem  himfelf  with  mo- 
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nev  j'*  but  he  gave  the  city  for  his  own  ranfom,  and  the  His  fruit- 
money  for  that  of  his  fubjedts,  and  concluded  a  truce  *^*^1 
often  years.  Being  fettered  in  Paletline  by  his  devo-  toPaief- 
tions,  he  loft  four  years  in  a  fruitlefs  attempt  of  freeing  tmc* 
Jerufalem  ;  and  was  lefs  affedted  with  the  wants  of  his 
kingdom,  which  had  been  reprefented  to  him  in  rhe 
ftrongeft  colours,  than  with  this  chimerical  purfuit. 

Such  efficacy  have  pious  illufions,  that  they  can  with¬ 
draw  the  beft  hearts  from  the  road  of  their  common  du¬ 
ties  1 

Happily  Blanche  of  Caftile,  the  king’s  mother,  go-  Hismo. 
verned  the  kingdom  with  prudence  in  quality  of  regent.  pk«°P- 
The  Dominicans  and  Francifcans,  who  were  zealous  crufade 
emiftaries  of  Innocent  IV.  preached  up  a  crufade  againft 
the  emperour  Conrad,  when  the  indulgences  were  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  who  ftiould 
take  the  crofs  ;  but  the  had  the  fteadinefs  to  contend 
againft  the  abfurdity  and  injuftice  of  the  attempt.  She 
gave  orders  that  the  lands  of  all  thofe  that  enrolled  them- 
felves  fhould  be  confifcated — Let  the  pope ,  Jince  he  will 
make  war ,  faid  fhe,  provide  his  own  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  were  feized  with  a  new  Fan*tic- 
fpecies  of  fanaticifm.  The  fame  man  who  occafioned  ^^13? 
the  crufade  of  the  children,  preached  up  one,  in  the 
name  of  the  angels  and  the  holy  virgin,  to  the  Ihep- 
herds  and  peafants,  promifing  them  wonderful  fuccefs. 

He  very  foon  muftered  a  hundred  thoufand  men  to  fol¬ 
low  the  ftandard  of  the  crofs,  who  were  called  the  paf- 
t orals.  The  regent  at  firft  hoped  they  were  defigned  as 
a  reinforcement  for  her  fon  ;  but  they  were  only  a  band 
of  robbers,  whom  it  was  found  neceflary  to  exterminate. 

The  death  of  that  illuftrious  princefs  at  laft  deter-  1254- 
mined  Louis  to  return  to  his  dominions,  where  his  zeal  re. 
for  juftice,  his  application  to  correal  abufes,  his  laws,  turI1 
and  his  own  example,  repaired  the  evils  which  had  been  to^Franife. 
occalioned  by  his  long  abfence.  His  politics  were  re¬ 
gulated  by  reditude  and  dilintereftednefs,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  he  carried  too  great  a  length.  He  has  been  cen- 
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fured  for  giving  up  Tome  provinces  that  belonged  to  the 
crown  ;  but  the  motive  of  fuch  a  generous  facrifice, 
infpired  by  a  love  of  peace,  and  looked  upon  by  fome 
refpedable  authors  as  advantageous  in  his  lituation,  de- 
ferves  commendation. 

James  I.  king  of  Arragon,  whofe  daughter  Ifabella 
was  married  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  one  of  the  fons  of 
France,  laid  claim  to  a  number  of  arrear  fiefs  belonging 
to  the  crown,  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  though  his 
pretenfions  were  moftly  ill  founded  ;  Louis,  in  exchange 
for  them,  yielded  to  him  his  inconteflable  rights  on 
RouTiHon  and  Catalonia,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
French  monarchy  ever  fince  the  conqueft  of  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  year  after  he  reftored  Limoufin,  Perigord, 
Querci,  and  Agenois,  to  the  king  of  England,  upon 
condition  of  his  paying  him  liege  homage  ;  without 
receiving  any  thing  in  exchange  but  a  renunciation  of 
the  claims  of  the  Englifh  kings  to  Normandy  and  the 
other  confifcated  provinces.  The  validity  of  the  confif- 
cation  feemed  to  him  unqueflionable  ;  he  had  plaufible 
reafons  for  feizing  the  reft  of  Guienne  ;  and  Henry, 
ftruggling  with  his  barons,  could  not  have  relifted.  To 
account  for  this  laft  treaty,  we  muft  lofe  light  of  all  the 
political  maxims  of  courts  ;  and  the  king  certainly 
acted  rather  like  an  honeft  man  than  an  able  prince. 

With  matchlefs  magnanimity  he  attempted  to  quiet 
the  difturbances  in  England,  which  a  Philip  Auguftus 
in  his  place  would  have  turned  to  his  own  advantage. 
The  Englilh  barons,  not  from  zeal  for  the  public,  but 
from  a  fpirit  of  fa6tionwand  independence,  had  revolted 
againft  the  weak  Henry,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had 
violated  magna  chart  a ,  that  he  tyrannized  over  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  facrificed  every  thing  to  foreign  favourites.  • 
In  the  year  1258  they  hHd  a  parliament  in  Oxford* 
where  they  formed  a  council  of  twenty  four,  who  gov¬ 
erned  like  defpots  ;  of  theie  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  fon  of 
the  famous  earl  of  Mountfort,  was  chief,  and  the,  king 
a  mere  cypher  ;  but  the  tyranny  of  thefe  pretended  re¬ 
formers. 
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formers,  their  quarrels  and  diftenfions,  procured  him 
the  means  of  recovering  his  authority.  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  declared  againft  the  barons,  becaufe  they  expelled 
the  Italians',  who  had  been  in  pofteffion  cf  benefices ; 
but  Henry  very  foon  fell  back  to  his  former  lituation,  1164. 
and  a  civil  war  being  rekindled,  the  king  of  France  was  chofcjfto 
chofen  arbiter  :  both  parties  {wore  to  fubmit  to  his  de-  dedde^he 
cifion.  What  more  honourable  proof  of  refped  could  England, 
be  paid  to  virtue  ? 

St.  Louis  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  ropl  autho-  His  fen- 
rity,  annulled  the  ftatutes  of  Oxford,  and  whatever  had  ^dedby 
been  the  confequence  of  their  being  palled  ;  but  at  the  the  ba- 
fame  time  declaring,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  diminifh  lons‘ 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  nor  to  encroach  upon  the 
charters  of  the  nation.  This  equitable  fentence  was 
eluded  by  the  infurgents ;  and  Leicefter  declared,  that 
the  decifion  ought  to  be  interpreted  againft  the  king,  as 
the  ftatutes  palled  at  Oxford  were  founded  on  magna 
cJiarta.  The  paffions  are  never  without  an  excufe,  and 
the  rebels  took  up  arms  ;  when  Henry,  who  was  de-  Hairy  ill. 
feated  and  made  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  would  fapv^0byr, 
have  irrecoverably  loft  his  crown,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fon. 
his  heroic  fon  Edward,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Evef- 
ham,  in  which  Leicefter  was  killed. 

This  ambitious  head  of  his  party,  on  purpofe  to  at-  Origin  of 
tach  the  Englifh  to  his  perfon,  whom  he  already  go-  6C^* 
verned  as  a  fovereign,  introduced  two  knights  of  each  monsin 
county,  and  fome  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  into  par-  En&lan4* 
liament  ;  the  undoubted  origin  of  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons ,  to  which  eftablifhment  Edward  I.  put  the  feal  in 
12.95,  on  purpofe  to  obtain  fubfidies. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  Houfe  of  Anjou  eftablijhed  on  the  Throne  of  the  Tw« 
Sicilies  by  Clement  IV. — End  of  the  Reign  of  St.  Louis. 
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E  now  approach  the  period  in  which  the  houfe 
of  Suabia  was  finally  crufhed  by  the  perfevering 
hatred  of  the  popes.  After  the  death  of  Frederic  II. 
Innocent  IV.  immediately  feized  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  gave  or  fold  that  crown  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  favour  of  prince  Edmund,  one  of 
his  fons,  and  ruined  the  Englifh  for  a  conqued:  which 
did  not  fucceed.  The  emperour  Conrad  IV.  defeated 
the  pontifical  army.  Fie  inherited  the  courage  of  his 
father,  but  died  in  the  year  1254,  being,  it  is  faid,  like- 
wife  poifoned  by  the  inhuman  Manfredi,  his  natural  # 
brother. 

William  earl  of  Holland,  whom  the  ecclefiaftical  fac¬ 
tion  had  elected  eniperour,  though  , the  court  of  Rome 
had  not  been  able  to  fupport  him,  from  that  time  got 
pofTellion  of  the  throne  ;  but  his  weaknefs  increased 
that  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Attempting  to  reduce 
the  rebels  of  Frieiland,  he  was  furprifed  and  killed  in 
the  year  1256.  Richard,  the  brother  of  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  by  means  of  his  money  procured  him- 
felf  to  be  ele6fed  emperour  ;  but  when  his  treafures 
were  exhauftecl  his  power  vanifhed,  and  he  quitted  Ger¬ 
many,  where  both  princes  and  people  were  made  mi- 
ierable  by  anarchy. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  was  in  a  particular 
manner  expofed  to  a  revolution  from*  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  of  Rome.  Manfredi  reigned  there  in  quality 
of  guardian  to  the  young  Conradine,  fori  of  the  empe- 
rour  Conrad.  Though  at  firft  fubmiffive  in  appearance 
to  Innocent  IV.  he  was  very  foon  obliged  to  defend  the 
royal  privileges  againff  .the  attacks  of  the  pope,  and  the 
rupture  brought  on  new  wars.  Alexander  IV.  who 
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fucceeded  Innocent,  according  to  cuftom,  caufed  a  cru- 
fade  to  be  preached  up  for  the  advantage  of  the  holy 
fee  ;  but  the  crufaders  being  defeated,  Manfredi  openly 
fupplanted  his  nephew,  ufurped  the  throne  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  the  year  1258. 

If  the  popes  had  added  juftice  to  policy,  while  they  Jfh£““rt 
profecuted  an  odious  ufurper,  they  would  nac  e  protected  offers  that 
a  ward  who  was  bafely  ftript  of  his  dominions  ;  but  |rt0WLnJ?, 
Conradine,  being  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Suabia,  loft  thofe  whore- 
titles  which  were  due  to  him  by  the  rules  of  juftice  and  lufes  “• 
humanity.  Urban  IV.  the  fon  of  a  mechanic  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  made  an  offer  of  that  kingdom  to  St.  Louis,  for 
one  of  the  children  of  France,  though  it  had  been  al¬ 
ready  given  to  Edmund  ;  but  that  wife  king,  examining 
his  confcience,  did  not  believe  that  he  could  accept  the 
property  of  another.  His  brother  Charles,  count  d’ An¬ 
jou,  whofe  principles  were  not  fo  refined,  very  foon  ac¬ 
cepted  it  for  himfelf ;  and  though  Urban  died,  the 
tranfaftion  was  completed  by  his  fucceflbr  Clement  IV. 
a  gentleman  of  Languedoc. 

The  conditions  of  that  treaty  unmafked  the  politics 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  for  the  whole  tranfadtion  tended  count  of 
to  promote  the  intereft  of  the  pontificate.  The  ancient  cA"j”uita<> 
privileges  of  Sicily  were  annihilated  ;  the  prince  engaged  upon 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  eight  thoufand  ounces  of 
gold,  under  pain  of  excommunication  if  the  payment 
was  deferred  two  months,  and  even  depofition  if  the 
whole  fum  was  not  paid  in  fix  months  after  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  He  likewife  engaged  himfelf  never  to 
accept  the  empire,  Lombardy,  nor  Tufcany,  whofe 
union  with  Naples  and  Sicily  had  brought  fo  many 
misfortunes  upon  the  houfe  of  Suabia  to  leave  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion  entire,  with  the  freedom  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  holy  fee  ;  not  to  allow  any  of  the  clergy  to 
be  fubjeft  to  taxation,  or  to  fecular  tribunals,  &c.  The 
oath  of  fidelity  bears,  that  he  ihall  be  obedient  to  his 
lord  the  pope ;  that  he  fhall  not  form  any  alliance 

which  may  be  injurious  to  him  ;  and  if  he  fhould  be  fo 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  as  to  form  fuch,  through  ignorance,  he 
fhall  renounce  it  upon  receiving  the  firfl:  order.  This 
was  to  accept  the  fhadow  of  royalty, 
ues.  What  is  perhaps  more  furprifing,  St.  Louis,  either 
poMon  from  refPe&  to  the  pope,  or  complaifance  to  bis  brother, 
of  the  approved  this  treaty,  and  permitted  a  crufade  to  be 
kingdom,  packed  againft  Manfredi.  The  count  d’ Anjou  very 
ioon  pafled  into  Italy,  where  nothing  could  refill  him, 
and  Manfredi  fell  at  the  battle  of  Benevento.  Conra- 
dine,  who  was  Hill  very  young,  attempted  to  recover 
his  patrimony,  and  came  into  the  country  accompanied 
Snefru-  ky  the  duke  of  Auftria.  Though  excommunicated  by 
eiiy  treat-  Clement,  who  called  him  a  Jhoot  of  an  accnrfed  race ,  he 
ecl'  was  received  in  Rome,  where  the  Gibeline  party  pre? 
vailed ;  but  king  Charles,  having  defeated  and  taken 
him  prifoner  in  1268,  formed  a  tribunal  for  his  trial, 
when  he  and  the  duke  of  Auftria  were  condemned  to 
lofe  their  heads  on  a  fcaffold  ;  a  horrid  fentence, 
which  was  executed  at  Naples. 

CvTuL  can  ^erve  better  to  fhew  the  influence  of  fu- 

a  muid-eS  perftition  and  cuftom  on  the  fate  of  nations  than  the 

crufades  cru^es  preached  up  by  order  of  Clement  IV.  A  cru- 
to  be  fade  in'  Spain  againft  the  Moors,  whom  he  wifhed  to 
preacned  exterminate ;  a  crufade  in  Hungary;  Bohemia,  and 
other  places,  againft  the  Tartars,  whofe  invafions  were 
dreaded  ;  a  crufade  in  favour  of  the  Teutonic  knights 
againft  the  Pagans  of  Livonia,  Prufiia  and  Couriand, 
over  whom  they  wanted  to  reign  ;  a  crufade  in  Eng¬ 
land  againft  the  barons,  whom  Henry  III.  could  not 
fubdue ;  a  crufade  in  France  and  Italy,  to  take  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  from  the  houfe  of  Sua- 
bia ;  and  an  univerfal  crufade  for  the  conqueft  of  the 
Hoiy  Land.  Thefe  crufades  were  frequently  in  oppp- 
fition  to  one  another ;  the  vow  for  one  was  abfolved, 
when  the  execution  of  another  ivas  thought  of  greater 
moment ;  indulgences  were  fcattered  at  the  will  of  the 
pope  5  the  different  countries  were  exhaufted  by  the  ex¬ 
pends  of  war ;  and  all  Europe  was  fet  in  a  flame  by  the 
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papal  bulls.  This  pradlice  had  been  a  long  time  con¬ 
tinued.  .  , 

St.  Louis,  who  made  France  happy  by  his  prudent 

government,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  away  a  fecond  aga*m  ietj. 
time  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  thought  it  a  duty  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  go  and 
fight  once  more  againft  the  infidels.  The  intention  was 
fo evidently  pernicious,  that  even  Joinville,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  moll  zealous  promoters  of  the  former 
crufade,  affures  us,  that  they  who  infpired  the  good 
king  with  the  defign,  were  accufed  of  being  guilty  of  a 
mortal  fin  ;  but  Louis  gave  the  reins  to  his  own  ideas 
with  enthufiafm,  and  after  having  made  great  prepara¬ 
tions,  at  laft  embarked.  He  went  into  Africa,  where,  Hisexpe- 
it  is  faid,  he  hoped  to  make  the  king  of  Tunis  embrace  ^fnnd 
the  Chriftian  religion,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Muf-  Africa, 
fulman  threatened  to  murder  the  Chriftian  captives. 

Difeafes  got  into  his  army  ;  the  hero  witnefted  the  death 
of  one  of  his  Tons,  faw  another  in  danger,  and  died  him¬ 
felf  amidft  the  general  confternation  at  the  age  of  fifty 
fix. 

In  1269,  he  publifhed  a  famous  pragmatic,  which 
bears,  that  the  ordinary  patrons  of  benefices  fliall  enjoy  ulurpa- 
their  rights ;  that  the  affairs  relating  to  benefices  fliall 
be  regulated  by  the  common  right;  that  the  exactions  of  Rome* 
by  which  the  court  of  Rome  has  unhappily  ruined  France , 

(hall  no  more  he  levied,  except  for  juft  and  reafonabk  caufes 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceftty,  and  with  the  exprefs  confent 
of  the  king  and  the  church. 

The  popes,  every  where  commanding  as  fovereigns, 
themfelves  making  or  caufing  wars  to  be  made,  having  inedby 
need  of  money  to  fupport  their  political  views,  arbitra- 
rily  levied  taxes  upon  foreign  churches ;  they  affumed  the  popes, 
the  nomination  to  benefices,  which  they  bellowed  on  England^ 
their  own  courtiers,  and  in  fome  degree  appropriated  to 
thenffelves  the  wealth,  which,  from  motives  of  religion, 
had  been  laviihed  upon  all  the  churches  of  Europe. 

This  abufe  was  carried  fo  far  in  England,  that,  accord¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  the  remonftrances  made  by  Henry’s  ambaffadours 
at  the  council  of  Lyons,  the  Italian  clergy  had  a  revenue 
ol  fixty  thoufjmd  marks,  which  was  more  than  that  of 
the  crown.  France  was  equally  oppreffcd  ;  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  pragmatic  of  St.  Louis,  the  was  more 
fo  after  his  reign,  when  fchifm  brought  the  popes  into 
the  kingdom. 

Right  of  That  prince  deferved  to  be  called  a  legiflator.  He 
the  royal  eftablifhed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  royal  courts, 

courts.  W  hich  was  one  of  the  beft  expedients  for  weakening  the 
private  excefiive  power  of  the  nobles.  He  abfolutely  prohibited 
duds  pro-  Pr*vate  wars,  which  feudal  anarchy  had  rendered  lawful ; 
hibited.  proofs  at  law  were  fubftituted  to  duels;  but  diforders 
itill  prevailed  a  long  time  over  legiflation ;  and  betides, 
thefe  regulations  extended  no  farther  than  over  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  belonged  to  the  royal  domain, 
vaults  The  prejudices  of  that  canonized  monarch,  that  is, 
committed  the  errours  0f  his  time,  fometimes  infpired  him  with  too 
Louis,  great  lenity,  at  others  with  too  much  feverity.  He  fup- 
the  preju-  Port£d  the  Mendicant  friars,  Dominicans  and  Francif- 
dices  of  cans,  who  difturbed  the  umverfity  of  Pans,  where  they 
tLeage.  affecqed  independence,  defpifed  all  epifcopal  authority, 
declaring  themfelves  dependent  only  upon  Rome  ;  and 
whom  the  Roman  pontiffs  rendered  triumphant,  by  op- 
preliing  their  adverfaries  with  excommunications.  He 
favoured  the  inquifition,  which  by  its  illegal  proceedings 
was  fo  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  people;  which,  from 
its  origin,  was  lo  cruel,  that  it  feemed  to  be  infatiable  of 
heretical  blood  ;  and,  at  laid,  he  expofed  the  kingdom 
to  be  the  vibtim  of  the  crufades.  With  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  virtue,  what  errours  may  we  not  fall  into  when 
reafon  is  overpowered  by  prejudices !  but  how  great  was 
Louis  in  other  refpedls,  when  he  role  equally  above  vice 
and  prejudices ! 


CHAP. 
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y  .  > 

End  of  the  Crufades. — Rodolphus  of  Hap/burg  Emperour. 
Revolutions  in  Sicily ,  where  the  Houfe  of  A)  r agon  acquir¬ 
ed  an  Eftablifrment. 

TH  E  crufades  were  at  laft  at  an  end  ;  not  that  End  of 
this  madnefs  did  not  frequently  rekindle  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  but  European  armies 
no  more  palled  into  Alia  and  Africa  for  tne  triumph  of 
the  crofs.  The  Latin  empire  of  Conftantinople  was  al-  Mkhaei 
ready  deftroyed  j  and  the  emperour  Baldwin  II.  of  the  gUS  drives 
houfe  of  Courtenai,  whofe  dominion  was  confined  almoft 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  had  been  dethroned  and  aantino- 
expelled  in  the  year  1261,  by  Michael  Paleologus,  the  Ple- 
tutor  and  opprefTcr  of  John  Lafcaris,  to  whom  the 
Greek  empire  belonged,  and  whofe  eyes  were  put  out 

by  Paleologus.  .  .  . 

The  ufurper,  on  purpofe  to  fecure  his  dominions,  art-  Fruitiefs 

fully  pretended  to  fubject  his  church  to  that  of  Rome.  to  reun^e 
The  vanity  and  jealoufy  of  the  Greeks  could  not  con-  the ^ 
fent  to  it,  and' we  (hall  fee  the  fame  project  frequently 
attempted,  but  always  mifearry.  That  nation  -was  fo 
wedded  to  filly  fuperftitions,  that  on  purpofe  to  put  an,Greekg.  v 
end  to  a  fchifm  between  two  patriarchs,  they  threw  th_ 
memorials  of  both  parties  into  the  fire,  from  a  penua- 
(ion  that  the  truth  would  be  made  known  by  a  miracle. 

The  fire  confumed  the  whole,  but  experience  could  not 
inform  the  minds  of  men  wiio  were  equally  vain  and  . 
credulous.  The  empire  of  Conftantinople  tclf  gra¬ 
dually  into  decay,  till  totally  overthrown  by  the  Turks. 

After  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  that  of  Germany  felj  An^hy 

a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  emperour  Richard,  brother  of  many  af- 

the  king  of  England,  quitted  a  country  in  which  he  on- 

ly  held  an  empty  title,  and  died  in  the  year  1271,  when  Frede- 

an  interregnum  took  place,  which  continued  two  years, r,clL 

and  completed  the  deftru&igfc  of  the  imperial  domain. 

1  he 
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The  tributary  nations,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Hunga- 
ly,  abfolutely  fhook  off  the  yoke  ;  each  of  them  taking 
poffeffion  of  what  lay  moft  convenient  for  them  ;  free¬ 
ing  themfelves  from  quitrents  and  every  obligation  by 
which  they  thought  themfelves  under  reflraint,  and  leav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  the  emperours  but  their  paternal  inheri¬ 
tance. 

Beginning  In  thefe  times  of  anarchy  the  political  law  of  Germa- 

periai  la/w  ny  beSan  to  emerge  from  confufion  5  *we  now  find  the 
college  of  ele&ors,  that  of  the  princes,  the  deputies  of 
the  free  cities,  and  the  body  of  the  immediate  nobility , 
who  hold  of  no  prince  blit  the  emperour.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  three  primates  of 
the  Rhenijk  province,  fo  called  from  its  being  fituated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (Treves,  Metz,  and  Cologne) 
jointly  with  the  dukes  enjoyed  the  famous  right  df  fre- 
taxation ,  choofing  the  emperour  among  themfelves  be- 
Origin  Of  fore  he  was  propofed  to  the  diet.  This  is  the  origin  of 
tors.deC"  the  eie&oral  dignity,  which  was  more  firmly  eftablifhed, 
becaufe,  in  thefe  times  of  diflurbance  and  depredations, 
the  other  princes  did  not  care  to  put  themfelves  to  con- 
fiderable  expenfe  for  confirming  ele&ions  which  they 
had  no  fhare  in  making.  There  was  no  public  law  in 
favour  of  the  feven  electors ;  but  their  privilege  was 
founded  upon  cuftom  and  contingences ;  nor  have  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ancient  rights  any  other  foundation. 
Free  cities  Formerly  taxes  were  paid  to  the  emperour  by  the  inl¬ 
rial  cities,  pcrial  cities,  from  which  they  endeavoured  to  free  them¬ 
felves  by  taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  that  prevailed 
at  this  time,  and  affumed  the  title  of  free  cities ,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  a  great  number  of  new  imperial  ci¬ 
ties  which  they  admitted  into  their  body ;  and  thus  the 
£gue!lic  Hcmfeatic  league  was  formed.  In  the  year  1241,  Lubec 
entered  into  a  league  with  its  neighbours  for  the  fecuri- 
ty  of  commerce ;  and  fourfeore  flourifhing  cities  very 
foon  joined  this  confederacy,  which  is  reduced  at  prefent 
to  Lubec,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. 


They 
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They  were  at  lad  tired  of  anarchy  ;  and  Gregory  X.  tz 73. 
who  fucceeded  Clement  IV.  having  threatened  to  name  ‘of 
an  emperour  if  they  did  not  choofe  one,  they  eleded  HapfWg 
Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapfburg,  the  defendant  of  an  ^0pf^our 
old  count  of  Alface.  He  had  ferved  Ottocar,  king  of 
Bohemia,  in  quality  of  marfhal  of  the  court,  or  grand 
mafter  of  the  household.  His  want  of  power  was  the 
caufe  of  his  elevation,  for  the  eledors  did  not  differm 
ble  their  defire  of  having  an  emperour,  but  not  a  maf¬ 
ter.  This  is  the  period  from  whence  the  luftre  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  is  derived.  Rodolphus  I.  by  his  abili¬ 
ties,  fupplied  thofe  refources  which  his  domain  could 
not  furnifh.  We  muft  obferve  here,  that  the  revenue 
of  his  new  dignity,  which  amounted  to  fix  millions  of 
crowns  in  the  time  of  Frederic  Barbarofta,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  third  of  that  fum,  and  is  fo  diminifhed  fince, 
that  an  emperour  has  not  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
florins  of  fettled  revenue. 

In  a  general  council  held  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1274,  ^fle^oi- 
where  there  was  an  apparent  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Phus  con- 
Roman  churches,  the  eledion  of  Rodolphus  was  con-  fhr^p^y 
firmed  by  the  pope,  who  drew  from  him  a  frefli  renun-  who  ex- 
ciation  of  the  dominions  of  the  countefs  Matilda.  In  a 
fhort  time  after,  they  quarrelled,  when  the  emperour  foon  after 
was  excommunicated  becaufe  he  maintained  his  right 
of  fovereignty  over  the  Italian  cities,  and  negleded  to 
fulfil  a  vow  of  going  to  the  crufade,  that  he  might  at¬ 
tend  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

This  excommunication  did  not  prevent  him  from 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  his  family.  He  makes 
fummoned  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  to  reftore  the  ’0 1- 
dutchies  of  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  with  tocar,king 
which  he  had  been  invefted  without  the  confent  of  the 
eledors ;  but  Ottocar  infultingly  replied,  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  Rodolphus ,  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  wages- : 
upon  which,  war  was  immediately  declared,  and  the 
king  of  Bohemia  fell  in  an  adion  near  Vienna.  The 
emperour  gave  the  iuveftiture  of  Auftria  and  fome  other 

dutchies 
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The  im-  dutchies  to  hfs  eldeft  Ton  Albert,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
family  to  h]S  youngeft  fon  Rodolphus  the  remains  of  the  dutchy 
ennched  o f  Suabia,  but  fo  difmembered,  that  the  prince  could 
fpoiVof  not  have  the  title  of  duke.,  The  eledtors  refufed  to 
Onocar.  chooie  Aibert  king  of  the  Romans,  faying,  that  the  em¬ 
pire  was  not  able  to  fupport  two  chiefs. 

Liberty  Several  Italian  cities,  Lucca,  Florence,  Genoa,  and 
by  fomeli  Bologna,  purchafed,  for  fmall  fums,  that  liberty  which 
Italian  circumfbances  did  not  allow  the  emperour  to  wreft  from 
cities-  them. 

Confp^ra-  That  fpirit  of  fadlion  and  rebellion  with  which  the 
Italians  in  general  were  animated,  produced  fome  atro- 

Charles  Ci?us  /cenes>  and  a  fatal  revolution  in  Sicily.  Charles 
of  Anjou.  °f  Anjou  had  rendered  himfelf  odious  by  the  feverity  of 
his  government,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  proven^als 
(he  was  count  of  Provence)  continually  increafed  the 
grievances  of  a  feditious  people.  John  de  Procida, 
a  gentleman  whom  they  had  ftripped  of  his  fortune,  ‘ 
formed  fome  fchemes  of  revenge,  which  his  a&ivity  and 
add  refs  made  him  capable  of  executing. 
ta8e.  Peter  III.  king  of  Arragon,  and  fon  in  law  of  Man- 

SadM  the  ^redb.  had  f°me  claims  upon  Sicily,  and  Procida  eafily 
king  of  prevailed  with  him  to  undertake  the  conqueft.  Pope 
anTfhe  Nicholas^  III.  and  Michael  Paleologus,  emperour  of 
pope  to  Conftantinople,  entered  into  the  confpiracy.  This  dan- 
Wseviews?  gerous  Italian,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  Cordelier, 
ftirred  up  the  people  to  join  in  a  rebellion,  which  broke 
Sicilian  out  by  a  maffacre  called  the  Sicilian  vefpers ,  when  al- 
maS&crc°r  m0^  all  the  Frenchmen  in  Sicily  were  murdered  in  one 
French  ^lc  ^aughter  began  at  Palermo  on  Eafter  Mon¬ 

day,  at  the  hour  of  vefpers,  to  which  a  Frenchman  gave 
occafion  by  an  inful t  offered  to  a  woman.  So  dreadful 
was  their  rage,  that  they  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  the 
women  whom  they  fuppofed  with  child  by  Frenchmen 
even  priefts  and  monks  committed  fimilar  barbarities ; 
for  fuperflition,  as  almoft  always  happens  in  fuch  cir- 
cumflances,  rendered  the  national  hatred  more  atro¬ 
cious. 


Peter 
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Peter  III.  with  a  confiderable  fleet,,  waited  the  iflue  Peter  in. 
upon  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  when  he  arrived,  was 
acknowledged  king  by  the  Sicilians,  notwithftanding  makes 
the  anathemas  of  a  new  pope,  Martin  IV.  a  Frenchman  ^erlfof. 
by  birth,  and  a  favourer  of  the  family  of  France.  Phi-  Sicily, 
lip  the  Hardy,  who  fucceeded  St.  Louis,  fent  an  army 
to  the  affiftance  of  king  Charles  ;  when  the  king  of  Ar- 
ragon,  on  the  verge  of  deftru&ion,  made  an  offer  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  difpute  by  duel  in  a  neutral  country  ;  but 
this  was  only  with  a  view  of  gaining  time.  Charles, 
who  was  more  brave, 'but  lefs  artful,  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  came  to  the  place  appointed  in  Guienne, 
where  he  did  not  find  his  antagonift,  who  was  faid  to 
have  (hewn  himfelf  there,  but  in  difguife,  only  with  a 
view  of  producing  a  proof  of  his  having  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  Charles  very  foon  found  himfelf  unable  to 
recover  what  he  had  loft  ;  for  Naples  had  revolted  in 
his  abfence,  and  his  fon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Martin,  obferving  that  the  king  of  Arragon  defpifed  i*85. 
the  thunders  of  the  church,  gave  his  kingdom  to  the  acg™^ie 
count  de  Valois,  fecohd  fon  of  king  Philip,  upon  condi-  that 
tion  (as  may  be  fuppofed)  of  doing  homage,  and  paying  Prmce* 
tribute  to  the  holy  fee.  He  publifhed  a  crufade  for  the 
execution  of  his  bull,  when  a  French  army,  equally  de- 
firous  of  indulgences  and  plunder,  entered  Spain,  and 
committed  every  fort  of  outrage,  without  refpe&ing  ei¬ 
ther  women  or  churches ;  but,  being  almoft  deftroyed  - 
by  difeafes,  was  forced  to  retreat.  Philip  the  Hardy 
died  at  Perpignan,  on  his  return  from  this  unfortunate 
expedition,  in  the  year  1286.  Pope  Martin  died  the 
year  before,  as  did  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  Peter  III. 

Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  furnamed  the  Lame,  preferved 
Naples,  but  refigned  Anjou  and  Maine  to  the  count  de  preserves 
Valois,  to  make  him  a  recompenfe  for  the  kingdom  of  Na" 
Arragon,  which  he  was  obliged  to  renounce.  Notwith¬ 
ftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  Sicily 
was  formed  into  a  feparatc  kingdom  for  James,  youngeft 
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fon  of  Peter  ;  and  the  eldeft,  Alphonfo  III.  was  put  ia 
poffeffion  of  Arragon. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

State  of  Spain  during  the  Thirteenth  Century . 

AS  Spain  comes  now  to  bear  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Europe,  we  fhall  colled  the  principal 
events  of  its  hiftory  in  this  place,  before  we  enter  upon 
a  new  epocha. 

The  _  That  country  was  dill  divided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
“S  thirteenth  century  ;  and  the  Chriftians,  who  ought  to 
vided.  have  been  induced  by  their  common  intereft  to  unite 
againft  the  Moors,  carried  on  the  mofl  cruel  wars  a- 
gainft  each  other.  Sancho  VII.  king  of  Navarre,  went 
to  Morocco,  in  hope  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the 
Miramolin ;  but  was  difappointed,  and,  at  his  re¬ 
turn,  found  that  the  kings  of  Cafiile  and  Arragon  had 
feized  part  of  his  dominions. 

Jain(t°in  ^hefe  three  princes,  feeing  the  Moors  upon  the  point 
theMoorsof  renewing  their  conquefts,  united,  and  gained  the 
Battle  of  famous  vidory  of  Tolofa  in  the  year  1212,  where  the 
Toiofa  in  lofs  of  the  enemy  was  computed  by  ocular  witneffes  to 
amount  to  almoft  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  while 
they  reduced  that  of  the  Chriftians  toftwenty  five.  This 
is  one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  cannot  truft  to  hiftori- 
cal  evidence  ;  yet  thefe  witneffes  do  not  mention  the 
miraculous  crofs  which  was  feen  in  the  fky,  according 
to  later  traditions,  and  which  is  ftill  celebrated  annually 
at  Toledo,  by  a  feftival  called  the  Triumph  of  the  Crofs . 

followed51  ^ie  via:oi7’  though  fuppofed  not  to  be  attended  with  any 
by  any6  miraculous  circumftances,  deferves  to  be  celebrated,  and 
important  would  have  been  attended  with  very  important  confe- 
fences,  quences,  it  ther  military  art  had  been  better  known,  or  if  it 
had  been  poffible  to  continue  the  army  longer  in  the  field  ; 
for  armies  generally  difperfed  almoft  immediately  after 

an 
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an  a&ion,  Peter  II.  king  of  Arragon,  was  killed  next 
year  at  the  battle  of  Muret,  fighting  for  his  brother  in 
law  the  count  de  Touloufe,  who  had  been  the  victim 
of  the  crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes.  Alphonfo  IX* 
king  of  Leon  and  Caftile,  likewife  died  in  the  year  1214* 
after  having  taken  Alcantara  from  the  Muffulmen. 

Difturbances  were  renewed,  when  to  faction  and  civil  Difputes 
war  were  added  violent  difputes  with  the  fecular  clergy,  Tth  the 
in  fome  countries  where  they  refufed  to  pay  any  fliare  of 
the  public  burdens,  as  alfo  with  the  Dominicans,  who 
wanted  to  judge  in  criminal  affairs.  The  inqiiifition  The  iru 
was  eftabliihed,  which  rendered  the  manners  of  the  times 
ftill  more  barbarous.  We  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  af-  ed. 
fedled  when  we  read  of  Ferdinand  III.  or  Ferdinand  the 
Holy,  king  of  Caftile,  kindling  with  his  own  hands  the 
flames  deflined  to  confume  heretics. 

That  prince  had  taken  Cordova  in  the  year  1236',  St  Ferdi_ 
which  the  Moors  had  poffeffed  more  than  five  hundred  nand(iii) 
years,  and  afterwards  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  upon  jjimfeif 
Grenada  ;  but,  however,  the  kings  of  Murcia  and  Gre-  mafterof 
nada  were  fo  intimidated  by  his  arms,  that  they  ac-  and^e-* 
knowledged  themfelves  his  vaftals.  His  grandeur  and  viIle* 
reputation  were  raifed  to  the  higheft  pitch,  by  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Seville  in  the  year  1248.  Three  hundred  thou- 
fand  Moors  are  faid  to  have  quitted  the  place,  and  were 
permitted  to  retire  to  the  enemy,  whofe  number  they 
increafed,  when  found  policy  would  have  difperfed  them 
among  the  Chriftian  towns — But  how  could  they  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  inquifition  ? 

Some  Spanifh  hiftorians  have  embellifhed  the  viclories  Miracles 
of  thofe  times  by  prodigies,,  with  which  the  honour  of^hthe 
the  nation  might  have  difpenfed.  Sometimes  the  Chrif-  Spaniards 
tians  were  animated  with  the  appearance  of  a  fplendid  theiThif- 
crofs  in  the  iky ;  fometimes  by  St.  James  at  the  head  of t0lies- 
the  troops  finking  terrour  into  the  infidels ;  fometimes 
the  fun  flopping,  as  if  by  the  orders  of  another  Jofhua, 
to  give  time  for  cutting  the  vanquifhed  in  pieces.  .  Kings 
however  were  not  fo  blinded  by  credulity,  as  not  to  fee 
Vol.  TIL  U  the 
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the  views  of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  one  fenfe,  Ferdi* 
nand  the  Holy  did  more  than  St.  Louis;  he  received 
Sancho  II.  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  depofed  by  In  no* 
cent  IV.  into  his  dominions,  and  affiled  him  with  his 
troops ;  but  the  bull  of  excommunication  being  ptib- 
lifhed  in  his  camp  by  the  monks,  his  whole  army  took 
flight.  This  fingle  anecdote  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the 
ignorance  and  fuperflition  of  the  populace, 

^  James  I.  king  of  Arfagon,  famous  for  his  conqoeft  of 
the  iOands  of  Minorca  and  Majorca,  and  by  that  of  Va* 
leneia  in  1238,  caufed  the  bifliop  of  Girona  s  tongue  to 
be  cut  out,  whom  he  accufed  of  having  revealed  his 
confeflion.  The  king  was  therefore  excommunicated 
by  Innocent  IV.  and  two  legates,  who  were  fent  from 
Rome,  refuted  to  abfolve  him  till  he  made  a  public 
confeflion  of  his  guilt  in  prefence  of  a  council.  That 
prince,  who  was  fo  formidable  to  the  Moors,  gave  his 
fubjedts  a  code  to  determine  their  law  proceedings, 
which  were  too  uncertain.  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  was 
likewife  a  legiflator.  He  inftituted  the  royal  council  of 
Caftile,  and  began  the  body  of  laws  called  las  pariidas , 
to  which  his  fucceflor  Alphonfo  X.  furnamed  the  Wile, 
put  the  lafi  hand.  On  purpofe  to  attach  the  nobles _  to 
the  crown,  who  were  but  too  frequently  its  enemies, 
Ferdinand  created,  or  revived,  fomc  offices,  which  were 
eminently  diflinguifhed  by  their  privileges,  fueh  as  the 
adelantado  (viceroy)  the  alferex  My  or  (great  ftandard 
bearer  of  the  kingdom)  amirante  (or  admiral)  and  the 
grandmafter  of  the  king’s  household.  This  was  the 
policy  of  the  kings  of  Cordova  ;  and  it  has  been  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  Spaniards  have  in  foitte  degree  borrowed 
their  cufloms  and  ceremonials  from  the  Moors.  An  cb- 
fervation  Hill  more  deferving  our  attention,  is,  that  the 
conquerors  of  Spain  had  been  corrupted  by  pride,  luxury, 
and  effeminacy,  by  which  empires  are  overthrown,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  foundations  are  undermined  by  difeord. 

The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  from  the  year  1252 

to  1284,  deferves  to  be  celebrated  as  a  period  remarka¬ 
bly 
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hly  favourable  to  the  fciences.  That  prince  founded  He  cuiti* 
feveral  profefforlhips  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  : vates  and 
in  particular,  two  of  natural  philofophy  ;  he  publiilied  icience. 
the  aftronomical  tables,  known  by  the  name  of  Alphon- 
fine  ;  he  was  fufficiently  learned  to  perceive  the  falfity 
of  the  aftronomical  fyftems  of  his  own  time ;  which 
made  him  fay,  on  luppolition  that  fuch  fyftems  were 
well  founded,  that  if  God  had  called  him  to  his  council , 
the  world  zvould  have  been  more  fimple  and  more  perfect. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  firft  hjftory  of  Spain, 
in  the  Caftilian  language,  in  which  he  likewife  gave 
orders,  that  all  public  ads  fhould  be  written.  The 
trivial  expreflion,  which  has  been  made  ufe  of  with  re¬ 
gard  to  him,  that  the  Jiudy  of  the  heavens  had  made  him 
lofe  the  earth ,  is,  according  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  very  ill 
applied  :  but,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  Alphon fo 
brought  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  if  not  by  neglecting 
his  affairs,  at  leaft  by  purfuing  an  objed  beyond  his 
reach* 

Being  chofen  emperour,  in  the  year  1257,  by  a  party  Being 
that  oppofed  Richard,  he  was  the  more  zealous  to  main- chofen 
tain  his  eledion,  as  he  alledged  he  was  the  heir  of  the  he  com- ^ 
houfe  of  Suabia,  in  right  of  his  mother.  He  debafed  ^stsfeat 
the  coin,  oppreffed  the  people  with  taxes,  and  excited  a  through 
general  d  i  flat  isfad  ion  to  gratify  a  fatal  ambition*  The  ambmon‘ 
adherents,  whom  he  pUrchafed  at  Rome  and  in  Ger- 
many,  procured  him  no  folid  advantage,  while  he  ex- 
poled  himfelf  to  the  hatred  and  rebellion  of  his  Cafti¬ 
lian  fubjeds.  He  fruiileftly  protefted  againft  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Rodolphus  of  Hapfourg,  at  a  council  held  at 
•Lyons,  in  the  year  1274  l  in  vain  did  he  go  to  folicit 
the  pope,  Gregory  X.  at  Beaucaire  3  his  abfence  only 
occasioned  greater  difturbances. 

Some  years  after,  his  fon  Don  Sancho,  who  had  been  Rebellion 
declared  his  heir,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  princes  of  Cer-  oihlsr°n’ 
da,  his  children  by  a  former  marriage,  having  quarrelled 
with  him,  railed  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  in  rebellion 
againft  him  ;  caufed  himfelf  to  be  appointed  regent 
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by  the  Hates  affembled  at  Valladolid,  and  reduced  Al* 
phonfo  to  fue  to  the  king  of  Morocco  for  his  affiflance. 
The  unhappy  father  difinherited  his  rebellious  fon,  ap¬ 
pointing  the  princes  of  Cerda  his  heirs;  and,  if  they  died 
He  is  fuc-  without  iffue,  the  kings  of  France  ;  but,  however,  San- 
Jha?efony  cho  fucceeded  him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  king- 
Wh°difm  ^om  Sicily  was  ^Tputed.  Philip  Pne  Hardy  propofed 
herlted.m’ to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  pope  ;  and  to  fettle  his  nephews, 
the  princes  of  Cerda,  on  the  throne  of  Caflile  ;  two  pro¬ 
jects  which  he  could  not  accompli th. 

The  king-  In  1 234  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  devolved  upon 
Navarre  Theobald  count  of  Champagne,  who  inherited  in  right 
faUsTothe  of  his  mother,  the  laft  king’s  filler.  Joanna,  the  heirefs 
France  °f  of  that  kingdom,  by  her  marriage  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
in  1284,  brought  it  into  the  family  of  France.  The 
hiflory  of  Spain  is  filled  with  confufion  till  the  time 
when  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  united  the  two  principal 
crowns. 


C  FI  A  P.  IX. 

Genera/  Obfervations  on  the  Fifth  Epocha . 

# 

Th  ERE  is  little  room  for  general  obfervations  on 
this  epocha  :  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  moll, 
remarkable  changes  in  the  courfe  of  the  narration ;  and 
during  this  period  there  has  been  no  fundamental  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  manners  or  ideas  of  the  people.  The  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  popes  againfl  crowned  heads,  ferve  to  Phew 
the  unreafonable  opinions  which  always  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  that  the  means  which  they  em¬ 
ployed  to  accomphfh  their  ends  were  not  lefs  extraor¬ 
dinary. 

©rder  of  Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  the  church 

st.  Fran-  approved  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  d’Aflife ;  a  man  of 

wiiich  fervent  piety,  and  exceffive  fimplicity  ;  who,  taking 

mendicity  thele  words  of  the  gofpel  literally.  Take  neither  gold  nor 
is  pre-  ‘  (liver 
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filler  nor  fcrip  for  your  journey,  neither  fandals  nor  faff ; 
and  being  perfuaded,  that  Chriftian  perfe&ion  confided  in 
poffeffing  nothing,  threw  away  even  his  fcrip  and  ftaff,  and 
colle&ed  fome  difciples,  whofe  abfolute  poverty  feemed 
an  evident  proof  of  apoftlefhip.  By  their  rule  they  were 
obliged  to  beg  their  bread,  and  to  receive  no  money. 

So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  inftitution,  that  at  the 
firft  general  chapter,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1219, 
the  number  of  brothers  exceeded  five  thoufand.  Two 
years  after,  the  founder  eflablifhed  a  new  order,  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  devotion  of  an  infinite  number  of  people  of 
both  fexes;  who,  without  leaving  their  homes,  wanted 
to  partake  of  the  merits  of  the  new  apoftles. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  Peter  Valdo,  a  merchant. of 
Lyons,  had  nearly  the  fame  ideas  with  St.  Francis ;  St. Francis 
but  from  his  not  fhewing  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  the 
holy  fee,  was  looked  upon  as  a  patriarch  of  the  heretical 
Albigenfes. 

The  mendicity  of  the  Brother  Minors  (that  was  the  st.  Domi- 
name  which  was  given  them)  was  attended  with  fuch  wife 
fuccefs,  that  it  excited  the  emulation  of  St.  Dominic,  a 
Spaniard,  miffionary  of  the  Albigenfes,  and  founder  of  cant  order 
the  order  of  preaching  friars  ;  who,  from  being  at  firft 
regular  canons,  very  foon  became  mendicants.  They 
had  not  fo  much  credit  perhaps  among  the  people ;  but 
they  had  more  at  Rome,  in  courts  and  in  fchools ;  and 
were  rendered  particularly  formidable  by  having  the 
inquifition  under  their  management. 

All  the  friars  of  thefe  orders,  upon  whom  privileges  ™ejnen- 
had  been  heaped  by  the  fovereign  pontiffs,  under  the  Wgre  ufe- 
immediate  government  of  the  holy  fee,  and  freed  from  ^ 
the  authority  of  the  bifhops,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  protected 
the  duties  of  the  holy  miniftry,  were  the  common  in- them* 
ftruments  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  who  made 
them  fly  from  one  country  to  another  at  no  expenfe, 
charged  with  its  orders,  and  zealous  to  execute  them. 
Therefore,  in  their  obftinate  difputes  with  the  fecular 
clergy,  but  principally  with  the  doctors  of  Paris,  they 

were 
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were  fupported  by  the  whole  pontifical  power,  and* 
bulls  and  excommunications  were  never  wanting  for 
their  fervice. 

Natural  If  they,  beyond  meafure,  exalted  this  power*  from 
niencls'of  whence  they  derived  fo  great  influence  ;  if,  after  they 
thiseftar  had  combated  their  adverfaries,  they  became  jealous  ri- 
biithment  va]s  0f  each  other ;  if  their  new  devotions  and  fcholaftic 
fyftems  were  fometimes  fources  of  fuperftition  and  dif- 
cord ;  and  if  relaxation,  cabals,  felf  intereft,  intrigue 
and  idlenefs,  fucceeded  to  the  primitive  fervour  and  la¬ 
bours  of  an  edifying  and  difinterefted  zeal ;  it  is  what  a 
little  reflection  upon  pafl  experience,  arid  human  na¬ 
ture,  might  have  eafily  forefeen.  Mendicity  alone 
opened  a  way  to  the  great  eft  abufes and  what  proba¬ 
bility  was  there  that  friars,  expofed  to  all  kinds  of 
company,  could  preferve  manners  quite  contrary  to 
every  propenfity  of  nature  ?  (See  Fleury ,  Huitieme  Dij - 
cows  fur  VHiftotre  EcckJiaJHque.) 
fanatics  An  overftrained  perfection  almoft  always  degenerates 
Francff he  fenaticifm.  The  Frapeifcans  had  very  foon  a  feCt 
caus.  of  fpiritualifts  among  them  ;  who,  on  account  of  the 
form  of  their  cowls,  the  fluff  and  colour  of  their  habits, 
but  more  particularly  the  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
property  of  their  food  was  veiled  in  the  holy  fee,  by 
which  they  formed  a  fchifm  in  the  order,  caufed  one 
another  to  be  anathematized,  and  fome  to  be  burnt  as 
heretics.  We  fhall  fee  this  folly  furnhhing  weapons  to 
an  emperour  againft  a  pope. 

Singular  In  the  year  1212,  a  council  held  at  Paris  gave  orders, 
ti°onsffom  that  friars  upon  a  journey  fhould  be  provided  with  nc- 
the multi-  ceffaries,  that  thev  might  not  be  obliged  to  beg,  to  the 
or  tied.  *  clijhonotir  of  the  Lord  and  their  order  ;  at  that  very  time  St, 
Francis  increafed  the  number  of  voluntary  mendicants. 
In  1215  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran  prohibited 
the  founding  of  new  orders,  left  the  too  great  variety 
fhould  introduce  confufion  into  the  church.  Innocent 
III.  who  held  that  council,  had  eftablifhed  the  brother 
minors  and  the  preachers ;  the  Carmelites,  Auguftines, 
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and  other  mendicant  orders  made  their  appearance  ai¬ 
med  immediately  after.  In  1274,  the  general  council 
of  Lyons  fupprefled  all  thefe  orders  which  had  been 
founded  fince  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  but  tolerated 
the  Carmelites  and  Augudines  until  they  fhould  be  re¬ 
gulated  anew.  The  order  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  01 
Mercy,  refpedable  from  their  confecrating  themfelves 
to  the  ferviee  of  the  unfortunate  ;  the  orders  of  Servites, 
of  the  Holy  Crofs,  of  the  Celedines,  &c.  however, 
fprung  up  and  maintained  themfelves,  notwithdanding 
the  canons  ;  and  the  fucceeding  ages  proauced  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others.  Thefe  contradictions  do  not  furprife  thofe 
people  who  feek.  for  the  caufe  in  the  numan  heart,  and 

in  the  powers  of  prejudice.  .  .  .  A 

William  of  St.  Amour,  a  do£tor  or  Paris,  publifned 
h*s  celebrated  book  agamd  the  mendicant  orders,  cn-  mendi- 
titled  Des  Perils  des  derniers  Temps  (of  the  Perils  of  the 
lad  Times)  in  which  he  reprefents  them  as  the  Phariiees  Tiputej. 
of  the  gofpel,  to  be  known  by  the  following  marks  : 

They  love  the  upper, moft  reams  at  feqfts ,  and  the  chief  feat  § 
in  the  fnagogv.es,  and  greetings  in  the  markets ,  and  to  he 
called  of  men.  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  This  inve&ive  was  refuted 
and  condemned,  and  the  doClor  bantfhed ;  but,  how¬ 
ever,  his  affociates  were  not  chlpintecj,  and  both  panics 
railed  again  d  each  other  with  violence  ;  abufe  being 
frequently  the  bed  arguments  in  the  diipute.  In  this 
manner  did  they  continue  to  argue  for  feveral  ages,  with¬ 
out  the  truth  being  in  the  lead  cleared  up;  till  doubt 
at  lad  produced  true  fcience,  manners  were  polifhed  by 
reafon,  and  the  ancient  rud  of  pedantry  fell  befoie  inde¬ 
lible  ridicule.  .  .  . 

I  fhall  not  in  fid  upon  the  effects  of  the  inquifition,  Reproach- 

which  was  firft  eftabiifhed  in  France,  where  it  did  not  fga^e 
long  fublid ;  and  afterwards  in  Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  inqui- 
it  dill  continues.  The  pumfhing  private  errours,  as  the 
mod  enormous  crimes ;  changing  accufation,  the  mod 
dedru  Clive  of  the  peace  of  fbeiety,  into  a  duty  ;  the 

profecuting  citizens,  who  were  obedient  to  the  laws, 
y '  0  both 
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both  civil  and  natural,  only  upon  fimple  fufpicion,  or 
fri^pt  ous  informations,  and  thereby  carrying  diftruft  and 
mdrms  into  fociety,  and  even  into  the  bofom  of  private 
families ;  the  difgracing  a  religion  of  charity  by  tor¬ 
ments,  and  exciting  the  fanaticifm  of  fectaries,  by  the 
violent  means  which  were  employed  againft  the  feds  ; 
are  charges  with  which  this  tribunal  has  been  reproached 
thoufands  of  times,  and  Unth  all  the  powers  of  eloquence. 
It  is  fufficient  to.obferve,  that  ignorance  muff  be  the 
natural  confequence.  The  reading  of  the  fcriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  was  feverely  prohibited,  and  of  courfe 
withheld  from  a] mod  all  the  faithful.  If  opinions  or 
truths,  whether  theological  or  philofophical,  did  not  per¬ 
fectly  agree  with  the  fyftems  of  the  inquifitors,  they  be¬ 
came  heretical,  erroneous,  or  at  lead  to  be  fufpeded  of 
herefy ;  the  authors  were  expofed  to  perfecution,  and 
mankind  afraid  to  allow  genius  to  foar. 

The  Dominicans  exercifing  fuch  a  dreadful  authority 
almod  universally,  their  particular  fentiments  could  not 
fail  to  have  great  influence  ;  it  therefore  feems  furprifing 
that  an  oath  fhould  have  been  exaded  by  the  Sorbonne, 
and  even  the  council  of  Cadile,  to  defend  the  immacu¬ 
late  conception  of  the  virgin,  though  St.  Bernard  difap- 
proved  of  the  fedival  inftituted  by  the  church  of  Lyons 
to  commemorate  it,  and  the  Romifh  church  has  never 
admitted  it  among  the  number  of  its  tenets, 

Univerfities  were  formed  and  increafed,  and  people 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  docked  to  Paris ;  but  that  was 
not  the  place  to  find  proper  dudies ;  where  almod  no¬ 
thing  was  attended  to  but  the  vain  fubtilties  of  fcholadic 
philofophy.  Their  principal  learning  confided  in  de¬ 
puting  about  words,  without  knowing  things ;  in  en¬ 
tangling  reafon  in  a  labyrinth  of  fyllogifms  which  could 
not  give  birth  to  one  clear  idea  ;  and  making  a  difplay 
of  authorities,  frequently  abfurd  and  almod  always  mid 
underdood,  as  irrefragable  proofs. 

In  the  year  1210,  the  metaphyfics  of  Aridotle  were 
condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  council  cf  Paris,  be- 

gaufg 
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caufe  to  them  was  afcribed  the  origin  of  I  know  not 
what  herefy ;  however,  Ariftotle  became  more  than  ever 
not  only  the  oracle  of  the  philofophers,  but  likewife  of 
theologians,  who  quoted  him  oftener  than  the  holy  fa¬ 
thers  ;  from  whence  proceeded  thofe  gloomy  reveries 
which  expofed  the  dodrines  of  the  church,  and  engen¬ 
dered  fchifms.  In  the  darknefs  of  ignorance  men  walk 
at  random,  and  cannot  keep  in  a  juft  medium.  Studies 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  uni- 
verfities  to  fet  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

The  exorbitant  privileges  which  had  been  lavifhed  upon  The  uni- 
them,  made  them  fometimes  formidable  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  fcholars  not  being  liable  to  be  tried  by  l'ome 
the  fecular  tribunals,  that  numerous  body  of  unruly 
youths,  under  no  reftraint,  committed  the  moft  enor¬ 
mous  excelfes  with  impunity.  The  mafters  and  doctors, 
who  were  lefs  anxious  for  the  public  good  than  to  pre- 
ferve  their  pernicious  privileges,  did  not  fail  to  obftrud 
the  courfe  of  juftice,  when  it  would  have  laid  hold  on 
the  guilty  ;  which  was  a  fource  of  diforders  at  Paris 
and  elfewhere. 

The  popes  at  the  fame  time  wanting  to  rule  thefe  ThcP°Pes 

..  V  rT  •  n  .  °  ,  .  ^wanting 

literary  bodies ;  at  one  time  protecting  them  againit  to  rule 
the  civil  power;  at  another,  galling  them  by  pontifical 
defpotifm  ;  occationed  difturbances  among  them,  which  the  dif- 
were  equally  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  the  turbances“ 
laws  of  the  ftate  :  and  thus  thofe  refpedable  eftablifh- 
ments,  which  ought  to  have  refcued  Europe  from  bar- 
bafifm,  for  a  long  time  partook  of  the  general  conta¬ 
gion. 

What  happened  at  Paris  in  the  year  1304  deferves  to  The pre- 
be  particularly  mentioned.  The  prevot  of  the  town  ^f°£r?a~ 
having  caufed  a  fcholar  to  be  hanged,  the  judge  of  the  heed  to 
foilhop’s  court,  by  a  fpecial  mandate,  commanded  all 
the  priefts  to  go  to  his  houfe  in  proceftion,  and  to  throw 
ftones  againft  it,  exclaiming,  Begone,  curjed  fat  an  ;  con¬ 
fers  thy  fin  ;  do  honour  to  our  holy  mother  church ,  'whom  thou 
veounded  in  her  privileges ,  or  may  thy  fiate  he  finch  as  v 
.  j  1  *  the 
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the  fate  of  Da  than  and  Abiram ,  whom  the  earth  fw  allowed 
up  alive  l  All  the  fchools  were  fhut  up,  and  the  ma¬ 
gi  (Irate  obliged  to  make  fatisfa&ion  to  the  univerfity, 
to  do  penance,  and  feek  abfolution  at  Rome. 

Albert  the  Great,  and  his.difciple  St.  Thomas  Aqui* 
nas,  both  flour i died  at  this  period.  The  twenty  one 
volumes  in  folio  of  the  firft  are  forgotten,  but  the  fecond 
continues  an  oracle  in  theology.  While  we  admire  his 
penetration,  and  his  genius  for  analyzing,  let  us  regret 
his  having  followed  the  torrent  of  fubtile,  difputatious 
queftions. 

Jacobus  de  Voragine,  another  Dominican,  and  arch- 
biiliop  of  Genoa,  publifhed  a  collection  of  the  lives  of 
faints,  fluffed  with  fables,  which  long  afforded  food  for 
fuperftition,  but  is  at  laft  fallen  into  contempt.  It  was 
called  the  Golden  Legend.  . 

Roger  Bacon,  an  Englifh  Francifcan  friar,  was  an 
aftronomer,  mathematician,  natural  philofopher,  chy- 
mifl,  phyfician  and  mechanic,  the  inventor  of  burning 
glaffes,  the  camera  obfeura ,  &c.  an  excellent  genius  at  a 
time  when  men  of  the  mod  eminent  abilities  were  only 
fbphifls,  and  therefore  was  accufed  of  being  a  magician. 

France  already  reckoned  a  number  of  poets.  Fauchet 
gives  an  account  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feven  who 
wrote  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and 
extracts  of  their  works  are  to  be  found  in  his  Receidl  de 
la  Langnc  et  Poefie  Francoife .  What  fort  of  poets  mull 
they  have  been,  fince  there  are  fo  few  good  even  at  this 
day  ?  It  was  a  great  deal,  that  the  dawn  of  genius  pe¬ 
netrated  through  a  long  night  of  barbarifm. 
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Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  WW.—  Tke  Royal 
Authority  increafed  in  France*  \ 

[From  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  till  towards  the  Yeaf  1380  ] 


CHAP.  t. 


Edward  I.  king  of  England.— Philip  the  Fair  confiscates 

Quienne. — Beginning  of  his  Quarrels  with  Boniface  VIII. 

• 

TH  E  celebrated  reign  of  Philip  IV.  fumamed 
the  Fair,  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Philip  the  Hardy, 
who  died  in  the  year  i  285,  makes  a  remarkable  period 
in  general  hiftory,  by  the  extraordinary  events  it  pro¬ 
duced,  wherein  we  (bail  fee  the  enterpnfes  of  a  haughty 
pope  reprefled  with  vigour,  and  the  royal  authority 
maintained  with  fuccefs,  but  flamed  by  ads  of  violence 
and  injufhce.  Some  dreadful  wars  were  on  the  point 
of  being  kindled  between  France  and  England,  and 
their  mutual  hatred  perpetuated  the  miferies  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  We  (till  have  a  long  feries  of  horrours  to 
pafs  through,  before  we  come  to  times  that  do  cre¬ 
dit  to  humanity. 

Edward  I.  the  fon  of  Henry  III.  a  prince  equally  re¬ 
markable  for  his  bravery,  ambition  and  profound  fkillin 
politics,  afcended  the  Engl i lb  throne  in  the  year  1272. 
He  reduced  the  Welfh,  whofe  prince  had  acknowledged 
the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  during  the  preceding  reign, 
though  the  people  were  not  lefs  jealous  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence.  Lewellin  and  his  brother  David,  the  laft  or 
the  Welfh  princes,  having  attempted  to  recover  their 
rights,  were  defeated  and  killed  ;  from  which  time  that 
principality  has  given  the  title  to  the  eldeil  fons  ot  the 
}dngs  of  England. 
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modern  history. 

For  feveral  ages,  Scotland  had  been  governed  by  a 
race  of  kings  of  the  fame  family.  William,  one  of 
thele  princes,  being  prifoner  in  England,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  himfelf  the  vafTal  of  "Henry  II.  but  Rich¬ 
ard  renouncing  a  title  acquired  by  force,  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  William’s  fucceffors  feemed  to  be  unquediona- 
ble.  Edward,  however,  took  advantage  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  event  to  claim  the  rights ^  of  fovereignty.  A 
number  of  competitors,  and  among  them  John  Baliol 
and  Robert  Bruce,  both  of  them  defendants,  by  the 
female  line,  from  the  ancient  family  of  Scotland,  con¬ 
tended  for  the  crown,  which  was  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  and  his  only  heirefs.  The  title 
being  exceffively  obfcure,  and  the  Scots  too  ignorant 
to  clear  it  up,  they  confented  that  Edward  fhould  de¬ 
cide  the  difpute. 

That  prince,  after  having  caufed  all  the  paflages 
which  could  ferve  to  illudrate  their  claims  to  be  com¬ 
piled,  though  by  no  means  conformable  to  his  inten¬ 
tions,  approached  the  frontiers  with  an  army,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  not  decide  as  arbiter,  but  as  lord 
paramount  of  the  kingdom.  The  competitors  did  not 
hefitate  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty.  of  their  judge  ; 
who,  by  way  of  precaution,  caufed  fome  of  the  drong 
holds  of  the  country  to  be  put  into  his  hands.  The 
bed  civilians  in  Europe  were  confulted ;  and  on  their 
unanimous  opinion  a  decifton  was  given  in  favour  of 
Baliol,  becaufe  he  had  the  right  of  reprefentation.  The 
king  of  Scotland  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  year 
1293;  bud  provoked  at  a  date  of  dependence,  which 
Edward  endeavoured  to  render  more  and  more  difagree- 
able,  he  privately  joined  with  France  againd  England  : 
their  mutual  intereds  had  for  a  long  time  united  France 
and  Scotland. 

A  quarrel  arifing  between  an  Englidi  and  a  Norman 
failor,  the  latter  was  killed.  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  fuch  a  matter  would  have  engendered  a  war  ?  But 
the  fate  of  nations  fometimes  depends  upon  fuch  trifles. 

The 
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The  Normans  cruifed  againft  the  Englifb,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  their  countryman  ;  but  they  were  defeat¬ 
ed,  and  infulted  even  in  the  port  of  Rochelle,  and  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood  pillaged.  I  hilip  the 
Fair  fent  to  demand  fatisfa&ion ;  but  it  was  refufed  by 
Edward  I.  who,  being  cited  as  duke  of  Guienne  to  the 
court  of  peers,  he  at  firft  refufed  to  appear,  though  he 
afterwards  fent  his  brother  Edmund  to  negotiate  ;  but 
when  the  term  of  the  fummons  was  expired,  the  fove- 
reign  confiicated  Guienne,  which  was  immediately  taken 
without  oppofition  ;  a  circumftance  that  gives  room  to 
believe  Philip  had  amufed  the  enemy  with  falfe  promif- 
es  of  peace. 

The  count  of  Flanders,  and  the  emperour  Adolphus 
of  Naffau,  were  allies  of  England.  After  the  death  of 
Rodolphus  of  Hapfburg,  the  laft  mentioned  was  chofen 
emperour  in  the  year  1291,  in  preference  to  Albert  of 
Auftria,  the  fon  of  Rodolphus,  wliofe  power  was  dread¬ 
ed  by  the  ele&ors.  Not  able  to  keep  peace  in  his  own 
dominions,  he  could  not  be  formidable  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  Philip  the  Fair  affeded  to  defpife  him. 
The  money  which  was  furnifhed  by  Edward,  he  ex¬ 
pended  on  his  own  wants,  and  not  in  fupport  of  the  al¬ 
liance.  The  Englilh  overran  Scotland,  and  the  French 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Flanders ;  fo  that  the  allies 
on  both  tides,  except  the  emperour,  were  great  Of¬ 
ferers. 

Boniface  VIII.  (Cajetan)  was  at  that  time  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  it  fufficiently  difplays  the  genius  of  the  man. 
He  perfuaded  Celeftine  V.  who,  with  all  the  fandhty  of 
an  anchoret,  was  the  moil  fimple  of  the  human  race,  to 
abdicate  the  pontificate,  an  employment  of  which  he 
was  entirely  incapable,  and  caufed  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  a  vile  prifon,  left  he  fhould  refume  the  throne  : 
however,  the  validity  of  the  refignation  difputed. 
An  ccclefiaftical  dignity  may  be  refigned  into  the  hands 
of  a  fuperiour ;  but  the  pope  has  no  fuperiour,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  cannot  refign.  This  method  of  reafoning, 
which  was  worthy  of  the  old  fchool,  was  fufficiently 
convincing  to  thofe  that  were  diftatisfied  ;  though  Ce~ 
leftine  had  taken  a  precaution,  which  was  not  lefs  ridi¬ 
culous,  to  publifh  a  bull,  by  which  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiffs  were  permitted  to  refgn  their  dignity.  He  was 
the  only  one  that  ever  availed  hinifelf  of  the  privilege. 

fpeaksTo  one  was  ever  raore  intoxicated  with  the  chimeri- 

crowned  cal  pretentions  of  the  court  of  Rome  than  Boniface,  who 

theirfove- went  more  daring  lengths  in  fupport  of  them  than  any 
reiga.  of  his  predeceftbrs.  He  fent  his  orders  to  all  crowned 
heads,  as  if  he  had  been  univerfal  fovereign.  You  un¬ 
doubtedly  know ,  faid  he  in  his  letter  to  Edward  I.  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  is,  in  the  fulleft  manner ,  the  property  of 
the  holy  fee.  In  a  letter  refpeding  Hungary,  which  he 
likewife  claimed — The  Roman  pontiff,  faid  he,  whom  God 
has  eflablifned  over  kings  and  kingdoms ,  holding  the  firft  rank 
among  mortals ,  calmly  judges  from  the  fnmmit  of  his  throne , 
and  by  his  looks  difpels  every  evil.  But  his  looks  darted 
only  thunders  againft  France,  where  a  haughty,  abfolute 
SS  kmg  dared  to  contemn  his  decrees.  He  had  been  pro- 
Fhiiip  voked  againft  Philip  the  Fair,  whom  he  fruitlefsly  fum- 
ie  air'  moned  to  appear  at  his  tribunal,  on  an  appeal  made  to 
the  holy  fee  by  the  earl  of  Flanders ;  for  princes,  who 
had  but  little  power,  readily  acknowledged  a  judge,  to 
free  themfelves  from  the  perfecutions  of  the  ftronger. 
A  tax  impofed  by  the  king  upon  the  clergy,  and  the 
complaint’s  which  they  made  on  that  fubjed  at  Rome, 
furnifhed  the  pope  with  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent 
to  his  rage. 

^96.  Then  it  was  that  the  famous  bull  Clericis  laicos  made 

ihe  bull  .  ,  . 

ciericis  its  appearance,  by  which  all  the  clergy,  and  every  re- 
lowed  *by~  %'l0us  order,  were  forbidden  to  pay  any  tax,  even  un- 
great  dif-  der  the  name  of  free  gift,  without  the  pope’s  permiftion ; 
pmes.  and  whoever  either  paid  or  received  fuch  were  excom¬ 
municated.  Philip  the  Fair,  in  his  turn,  prohibited 
money  from  being  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  without 
a  permiftion  figned  with  his  own  hand.  This  was  a 

very 
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very  affe&ing  ftroke  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was 
enriched  by  money  fent  from  France.  .  Boniface  de¬ 
clared,  by  another  bull,  that  if  the  prohibition  extended 
to  him  and  the  clergy,  it  was  madnejs,  as  _  no  fecular 
princes  had  any  authority  over  them.  The  king  replied,  ought 
by  a  fpi riled  manifcfto,  that  as  the  clergy  were  mem- 
bers  of  the  Fate,  they  were  as  much  mterefted  in  its  buje^to^^ 
prefer  vat  ion  as  the  reft  ol  the  people,  and  ought  them-  flt-iesof 
fore  to  contribute  to  its  neceflities ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  ftate? 


they  were  not  prevented  from  expending  then  ie\enuts 
in  vanities  and  pleasures,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor. 

Edward  I.  fhewed  himfelf  as  fteady  as  Philip.  The  Edward^ 
Englilh  clergy  having  refufed  him  a  fublidy,  in  confe-  t 
quence  of  the  bull  Clench  laicos,  he  declared,  that  the  neccffity. 
clergy  ftiould  no  longer  enjoy  tluvprotedion  of  the  laws, 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  lince  they  refufed  to 
fupport  the  government.  The  caufes  of  the  clergy 
were  from  that  time  rejected,  and  all  that  were  again  ft 
them  were  tried,  i  his  leftbn  had  a  greater  effect  than 
manifeftos;  and,  notwithftanding  the  bull,  the  king  was 


very  foon  fupplied  with  money. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  fame  bull  was  received  The^ 
by  a  council  at  Toledo,  at  the  very  time  that  Ferdinand  bull  re* 
IV.  demanded  fubfidies,  to  pay  ten  thoufand  marks  in  Cce‘^n 
hirer  to  the  pope,  for  certain  favours  received  from 
Rome.  Undoubtedly  the  clergy  ruled  in  Caftile,  where 
-the  people  were  greater  flaves  to  the  pontificate. 

Boniface  foothed  France,  and  by  explaining  his  bull,  Boniface 
acknowledged  (even  that  was  fomething)  that,  in  cates  and  after- 
of  prefling  neceitity,  kings  might  levy  fubfidies  from  the 
clergy  without  permiffion  from  Rome  ;  upon  which  with  Pht- 
Philip  not  only  allowed  him  to  raife  a  tenth,  but  con-  !ip- 
fented  to  accept  of  him  as  mediator  in  his  aifpufces  with 
the  emperour  and  the  king  of  England— provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  gave  his  decifion  as  arbiter,  and  not  as 
judge.  The  pope  decided  as  his  perfonal  enemy,  com- 
anandmg  the  reftitution  both  of  Guienne  and  FftndciSy 
and  his  fentence  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

How 
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how  ure-  Flow  great  is  the  mifery  of  mankind  !  Public  mif* 
pontiff-  cHefs  are  fometimes  heightened  by  thofe  very  means 
cate  which  ought  to  difpel  them.  Let  us  fuppofe  all  the 
have  been  Sovereign  pontifFs^  equally  wife  and  refpeded,  common 
tofociety.  fathers  of  the  nations,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  kings, 
devoted  to  the  pra&ice  of  univerfal  charity  ;  in  a  word, 
fuch  as  feveral  have  been,  whofe  memory  is  celebrated 
by  the  church.  What  a  powerful  inftrument  would 
their  miniftry  have  been  for  fecuring  happinefs  to  the 
world  !  But  are  they  ambitious,  flaves  to  their  paflions, 
and  tinctured  with  falfe  opinions  ?  Do  they  abufe  their 
power  ?  Are  their  exceffes  favoured  by  credulity  ?  Then, 
from  the  fandtuary  itfelf,  ifTue  torrents  of  flame,  which 
put  kingdoms  into  combuftion. 


CHAP.  II. 

Violent  Meafures  of  Boniface  VIII. — Philip  the  Fair  op¬ 
poses  him  with  Jleadinefs . — End  of  that  Pontificate . 

EW  fubje&s  of  difpute  fprung  up  without  inter- 
million.  The  family  of  Colon na,  the  chief  of 

-  Roman  barons,  were  of  the  Gibeline  faction  ;  and, 

lonna.  though  Boniface  had  been  one  himfelf,  he  did  not  de- 
teft  them  the  lefs  on  that  account.*  By  continued  perfe- 
cutions,  he  obliged  them  to  withdraw;  buttht7  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  protected  by  Philip.  On  the  other  hand, 
Albert  of  Auftria,  chofen  emperour  in  the  year  1298  by 
the  ele&ors  of  Mentz,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Branden¬ 
burg,  who  rebelled  againft  the  emperour  Adolphus,  had 
killed  that  unhappy  prince  in  an  engagement.  Though 
he  had  been  acknowledged  afterwards  by  the  diet  of 
Frankfort,  Boniface  treated  him  as  an  ufurper,  fum- 
moned  him  to  appear  before  him  to  dear  himfelf  of  the 

crime 

*  We  are  told  that  Spinola,  archbifhop  of  Genoa,  who  was  of  the  fame 
faction,  prefenting  himfelf  to  receive  the  allies  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
Boniface  threw  them  into  his  eyes,  faying,  Remember  that  you  are  a  Gibeline , 
and  that  you  Jhall  go  to  hell  vjitb  tbs  Gibelines,  I  cannot  think  this  credible. 


Boniface 
perfecutes 
the  fami- 
lv  nf  Cn.  the 
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crime  of  treafon,  and,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  abfolved  all  his 
fubje&s  from  every  obligation,  and  every  oath,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  him.  Philip  had  been  a 
long  time  the  ally  of  Albert,  and  had  ftrengthened  the 
ties  by  which  they  were  united.  The  pope  was  equally 
incapable  of  forgivenefs  or  fetting  bounds  to  his  refent- 
ment. 

The  bifhop  of  Pamiers,  a  fubjeft,  yet  the  declared  ,30i. 
enemy  of  the  king  of  France,  came  in  quality  of  legate,  Dench’ 
infolently  to  infult  his  fovereign.  He  reproached  him  bio^ 
with  his  condud  to  his  face,  adding,  that  he  fhould 
foon  be  punifhed  according  to  his  deferts,  that  he  fhould  tie  ^ 
be  excommunicated,  and  his  kingdom  laid  under  an  in¬ 
terdict  ;  but,  being  driven  from  the  prefence  of  the 
king,  he  gave  loofe  to  invedives.  He  was  declared  The  king 
guilty  of  railing  fed ition  and  rebellion  ;  and  a  number  thafie- 
of  witneffes  having  teftified  againft  him,  Philip,  not  dar-  gate  to  be 
ing  to  treat  him  as  a  date  criminal,  gave  him  in  cufto-  arrefted’ 
dy  to  the  metropolitan.  The  pope  had  formerly  pub- 
lifhed  a  crufade  againft  the  family  of  Colonna,  of  whom 
two  were  cardinals,  and  no  monarch  could  punifh  re¬ 
bellious  ecclefiaftics.  However,  the  civilian  Peter  Fiotte  Senflble 
de  Revel,  who  was  the  minifter  of  France  at  the  court  anfwer 
of  Rome,  made  ufe  of  an  expreftion  which  might  have  Jhe^ope. 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Boniface  boafting  with 
his  ufual  infolence,  that  he  had  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  fpi ritual  powder  over  the  king  and  his  kingdom — Ho¬ 
ly  father ,  faid  he,  your  J word  is  only  words ,  that  of  my 
mafter  is  real.  But  words  had  great  influence  over  men’s 
minds. 

The  pontiff  was  enraged  at  the  detention  of  his  le-  violent 
gate.  God  has  eflablifhed  them  over  kings  and  kingdoms ,  ofB™?- 
to  root  upy  to  pull  down ,  to  dejlroy ,  to  fcatter ,  to  build  up ,  face  to 
and  to  plant y  in  his  name  and  by  his  do  Brine  :  Thefe  are  France# 
expreffions  contained  in  a  bull  fent  to  the  king,  which 
was  followed  by  others  in  quick  fucceflion,  againft  the 
fovereign  authority.  The  clergy  of  France  w'ere  fum- 
moned  to  Rome,  to  deliberate  upon  the  reformation  of 
Vol.  III.  X  the 
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the  (late ;  to  which  affembly  the  king  might  either 
come  in  perfon,  or  fend  fome  one  in  his  place,  to  hear 

ire  wants  the  1  c n t e nee  of  God  and  the  pope.  A  French  arch* 
Philip  the  j  con  wjt0  waS  employed  to  carry  the  bulls,  com- 

know-  manded  him,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  to  «c- 
hlmfdf  knowledge  that  he  held  the  temporal  fovereignty  as 
his  vaffai.  vaflal  of  the  pope.  The  court  of  Rome  had  never  af¬ 
firmed  fo  high  and  fo  d'ifgufting  a  ftyle  before  :  the  snore 
fhe  inful  ted  royalty,  the  more  did  flhe  expofe  herfelf  to 
contempt ;  and  the  king,  in  a  reply  which  he  made  to 
Boniface,  treated  him  as  a  madman  j  he  even  caufed  one 
of  hk  bulls  to  be  burnt.  * 

That  Philip,  knowing  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  the 
fembfes*^*  neceffity  of  preventing  its  effects,  afiembled  the  ftates  of 
theftates  the  kingdom,  to  concert  fuch  meafures  as  the  Situation 
kingdom,  of  affairs  required ;  and  it  was  upon  this  occafion  that 
*  the  third  eftate,  or  commons,  were  introduced.  Frofn 
Third  the  example  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  Edward  I.  intro- 
eftate,  or  duced  them  into  the  parliament  of  England,  where  their 
commons.  was  a  iong  t;.me  reftri&ed  to  granting  fubfidies. 

But  their  commencement  in  France  was  attended  with 
more  honourable  circum  fiances  ;  for  at  the  meeting  of 
that  aflembly  they  maintained  the  independence  of  the 
The indo-  crown.  The  three  orders  were  unanimous  on  fo  effen* 
pendence  tjaj  a  p0jnt .  but  the  clergy,  who  were  more  deeply 

crown  is  tinged  with  opinions  derived  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
^ailltain' mountains,  (hewed  much  lefs  zeal,  even  defiring  leave 
to  go  to  Rome,  in  compliance  with  the  oideis  of  the 
pontiff ,  and  thirty  four  bifhops  went  thither,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  king's  exprefs  prohibition, 
senti-  In  the  declarations^  attachment  to  the  caufe  of  the 

1  he cier°'f  king,  which  were  required  all  over  the  kingdom,  a 
necergy.  0f  prelates  inferted  the  following  claufe,  favhig 

the  fidelity  due  to  the  pope  ;  the  Jacobines  of  Paris  put, 
Javing  the  particular  obedience  due  from  their  order  to  tJte 
Roman  church ,  and  the  truth  of  the  catholic  faith.  Such 
claufes  ferve  to  (hew  that  they  hefitated  between  the 
pontiff,  who  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  natural  fove- 

reign.  .  ~  *  1 
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If  Boniface  had  added  a  little  prudence  to  his  audacity, 
he  imft  have  been  fenfible,  that  ads  of  violence  could 
not  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  were  as  deep¬ 
ly  interefted  as  the  princes  in  preferving  themfelves  from 
being  flaves  to  the  court  of  Rome.  But  he  hearkened 
only  to  his  paftions,  which  were  always  blind  ;  or,  he 
thought  to  blind  mankind  by  high  words  and  anathemas. 
After  having  fulminated  in  his  council,  he  publilhed  the 
bull  Unam  SanBam ,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  council.  According  to  the  dodrine  of  this  bull,  The 
temporal  fword  ought  to  be  employed  by  kings  and  warriors, 
in  the  fervice  of  the  church ,  as  the  pope  Jhall  permit  and  di~ 
re5l ;  the  temporal  power  is  fubjeEl  to  the  fpiritual ',  by  which 
it  is  injlituted  and  judged,  and  which  cannot  be  judged  but 
by  God  alone  ;  to  refift  the  fpiritual  power,  then ,  is  to  refjl 
God,  unlefs  the  two  principles  of  the  Manichreans  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Upon  what  flrange  foundation  did  this  arrogant  pope 
ered  ridiculous  chimeras,  cleftrudive  of  the  order  of  fo- 
ciety,  into  eftabliftied  opinions  !  Upon  ablufd  allego¬ 
ries,  the  two  luminaries,  in  Genefis,  are  the  two  nowers ; 
the  greater  fliines  of  itfelf,  and  gives  light  over  all  ;  this 
is  the  priefthood  :  the  lefs  has  only  a  light  and  influence 
borrowed  from  the  other ;  which  is  the  fecular  power. 
The  two  fword  s  of  the  apoftles,  in  the  gofpel,  are  like- 
wife  the  two  powers;  and,  fince  the  two  fwords  be¬ 
longed  to  the  apoftles,  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
fpiritual  power  muft  certainly  belong  to  the  pope. 
A  great  number  of  falfe  opinions  and  great  abufes,  found¬ 
ed  upon  fuch  kind  of  authorities,  might  be  quoted,  but 
we  muft  not  negled  our  fubjed. 

The  difpute  growing  daily  more  keen,  the  chevalier 
William  de  Nogaret,  advocate  general,  accufed  the  pope 
of  fimony  and  herefy,  and  infilled  upon  his  being  feized 
and  depofed.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
excommunicated  the  king,  but  (ftrange  to  tell!)  com¬ 
manded  his  CQnfeflbr  to  come  and  give  an  account  of 
the  condiHjcf  his  penitent. 

X  2 
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T,OJ.  He' did  dill  more  ;  he  proffered  the  crown  of  France 
Boniface  to  fame  Albert  of  Auflria,  whom  he  had  always 
;-vetSt°  treated  as  a  criminal,  but  did  not  hefitate  to  acknow- 
Branceto  as  emperour,  the  moment  he  expelled  to  make 

perour  him  the  inftrument  of  his  vengeance.  It  is  faid,  howe- 
whom  lie  ver,  that  Albert  did  not  obtain  fuch  an  advantageous 
«,ded.  peace,  but  by  acknowledging  under  his  hand— That  the 
The  con-  holy  fee  had  transferred  the  Roman  empire  from  the  Greeks 
ditions.  tg  tj,e  Germans,  in  the  perfon  of  Charlemagne  \  that  fome 
eccleftaflical  and  fecular  princes  hold  the  privilege  of  eliding 
the  king  of  the' Romans,  as  the  fucceffor  of  the  emperour, 
from  the  holy  fee ;  and  that  from  it  kings  and  emperours 
receive  the  power  of  the  Jword  ;  which  he  promifed  to 
employ  as  the  pope  lliould  command. 

Afecond  We  need  not  be  furprifed  that  Boniface  VIII.  who 
crown  f ,-ot]  (he  crowns  of  princes  under  his  feet,  fhould  add  a 
u".  fccond  to  the  tiara,  which,  till  that  time,  had  only  one 
Trance  France,  being  provoked,  {hewed  her  zeal_  anew.  A. I 
appeals  to  {-jjg  orders  of  the  kingdom,  joining  with  Philip,  appealed 
coundi?1  to  a  future  pope  and  a  general  council,  againft  what  had 
'  been  or  fhould  be  done  to  his  difadvantage.  Jo  ap^ 
peal,  is  to  acknowledge  a  fuperiour,  and  the  king  had 
none  in  a'poiitical  cauie  ;  but  thefe  appeals  have  often 
leemed  neceffary,  either  from  the  influence  of  prejudice 
or  cuftom.  Boniface  fulminated  his  bulls  againft  the 
king  and  the  nation*  and  was  preparing  another  ftill 
more  injurious  to  crowned  heads,  when  Nogaret  and 
Sciarsa  Coionna  arrefted'  him  in  Anagni.  Colonna 
loaded  him  with  abufe,  and  even  ftruck  him  on  the 
face  ;  but,  the  French  being  too  few  in  number  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were  his 
Death  of  countrymen,  the  pontiff  was  refeued,  .  and  went  to 
Boniface  j^ome  where  he  died  of  vexation.  Without  dilpute, 
ViU'  fuch  a’ pope  may  be  called  the  fcourge  of  the  catholic 
world,  we  may  even  fay,  of  the  pontificate. 

Impieties  In  the  procefs,  which  was  carried  on  againft  his  me¬ 
et  which  mory,  as  we  fliall  very  foon  ice,  the  depofitions  ot .  a 
cUefedaa°:  number  of  witneffes  load  him  with  terrible  blafphemies 

gair.ft  all  again  it 

probabili- 
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againft  the  myfteries  and  edablidied  opinions  of  the 
church,  and  put  into  his  mouth  the  following  exprel- 
fion,  on  the  fubje<ft  of  a  future  date  :  IVe  muft  /peak 
as  the  people  J peak ,  but  we  need  not  believe  as  they  believe , 

&c.  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  cannot  be  fuipeded  of  par¬ 
tiality,  makes  the  following  judicious  reflection  upon 
that  head  :  An  accufation  is  usually  Jlrengthened  by  a  great 
number  of  evidences  ;  but>  in  this  cafe ,  it  is  weakened.  It 
is  by  no  means  probable ,  that  a  fovereign  pontiff  would 
utter ,  before  thirteen  withejjes,  what  has  been  feldom  faid 
to  one. 

The  church  of  Rome  was  indebted  to  Boniface  VIII.  rflabiifh- 
for  the  edablifhment  of  the  jubilee.  In  the  year  1300, 
fome  old  men  faid  they  remembered  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hundredth  year,  people  came  to  Rome,  to  pro¬ 
cure  indulgences.  Upon  this  tedimony,  he  published 
a  bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  vifited  the 
tombs  of  the  holy  apoftles,  at  the.  beginning  of  every 
century.  The  concourle  of  pilgrims  was  prodigious, 
and  they  left  a  great  deal  of  money.  The  return  of 
this  ceremony  has  been  Ihortened  from  a  hundred  to 
fifty,  and  from  fifty  to  twenty  five  years. 

During  the  heat  of  the  difputes  with  Boniface,  Philip  ^te^Uon 
the  Fair  experienced  a  fad  reverie  of  fortune.  He.  had  Flemings, 
entirely  diveded  the  earl  of  Flanders  of  his  dominions,  f 
and  fubdued  the  province  j  but  the  tyranny  of  the  go-  dued  by 
vernour  made  the  Flemings  rebel  ;  and,  being  animated  the 
by  a  fimple  mechanic  of  Bruges,  they  maffacred  almofl 
all  the  French.  The  count  d* Artois,  who  was  lent  . to 
reduce  them,  defpifing  them  as  a  mob,  rafhly  expofed 
himfelf,  in  the  year  1302,  when  he  loft  the  famous  bat-  Thby^ain 
tie  of  Courtrai,  where  he,  with  the  confcable  and  a  great  of  Cour- 
number  of  nobility,  were  killed.  Four  thoufand  gilt  trai. 
fpurs  remained  with  the  enemy,  as  a  monument  of  this 
victory.  The  king  in  perfon  marched  againft  them 
tv/ Ice,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  in 
1304,  when  he  kept  Lifle,  Douay,  Orchies  and  Bethun  ; 
and  reftored  the  reft  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  ofNj"*? 

Flanders,  eMe  re- 
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Flanders,  upon  condition  of  his  paying  homage  to  the 
crown.  Gyienne  was  likewife  reftored  to  the  king  of 
England. 

Robert  In  the  year  1306,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by  a  hero, 

IvcesScot-  W^°  an*mated  them  againft  Edward  I.  by  whole  arms 
tend,  and  feverities  they  had  been  crufhed  in  the  year  1303. 
Robert  Bruce,  fon  of  Bailors  competitor,  drove  out  the 
Engliflv  received  and  preferved  the  crown.  So  many 
wars,  fhocking  to  humanity,  were  of  no  ufe  to  the  con¬ 
querors  ;  of  which  we  fhall  ftill  fee  many  examples. 


CHAP.  III. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Fair.— Pont  if  cate  of 

Clement  V. 


fair 


J?e5>  HOUGH  Benedict  XL  the  fucceffor  of  the  vl* 

cement  olent  Boniface,  had  abfolved  Philip  the  Fair  from 

edt^Phi".  the  excommunication,  in  cafe  he  had  incurred  it,  that 
lip  the  haughty  and  revengeful  prince  was  not  yet  fatisfied.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Benedict,  the  cardinals  being  divided  in¬ 
to  two  parties,  he  caufed  the  votes  to  fall  upon  Bertrand  de 
Got,  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  native  of  Gafcony  ;  whom 
the  generality  of  writers  accufe,  but  without  proof,  of 
having  promifed  upon  oath  to  fhew  the  moft  abfolute 
deference  to  his  will.  One  thing  certain  is,  that  the 
new  pope,  Clement  V.  who  had  formerly  been  his  pro- 
feffed  enemy,  fhewed  the  ftrongeft  defire  to  gratify  his 
wifhes.  The  principal  bulls  of  Boniface  were  annulled 
or  limited ;  and  the  king  received  the  tenths  for  five 
Boniface  years.  He  indecently  preffed  the  proceedings  againft 
the  memory  of  a  pontiff  againft  whom  he  carried  on  a 
perfecution  even  beyond  the  grave,  and  from  which  he 
did  not  for  a  long  time  defift.  To  the  honour  of  the 
papacy,  the  general  council  held  at  Vienna  in  1312  ac¬ 
quitted  Boniface  of  herefy,  without  pronouncing  upon 
the  other  charges.  Two  Spanifh  knights  offered  to  vim 
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dieate  his  memory  by  dud.  A  ftrange  propofol  to 
be  made  in  a  council  ! 

Philip  wanted  to  deftroy  the  order  of  Templars,  and  Trial  of 
Clement  again  yielded  to  his  defire.  This  military  or-  Knights 
der  had  rendered  themfelves  odious  by  their  riches,  pride  Templars 
and  debauchery  ;  but  the  accufations  upon  which  they 
were  abolifhed,  exceeded  all  probability.  Is  it  pofllble 
to  believe,  that  impiety  and  abominable  exceffes  could 
have  palled  into  laws  ;  that  they  obliged  the  novices  to 
deny  Jefus  Chrift,  and  worth  ip  an  idol,  £cc .  ?  In  the 
year  1307,  all  the  Tempfors  were  feized,  and  inquifitors 
were  appointed  to  manage  the  profecution.  Moft  of 
the  knights  confeffed  at  fir  ft  j  but  a  1  mo  ft  all  of  them 
retraced ;  and,  of  the  fifty  nine  who  were  burnt,  there 
was  not  one  who  did  not  maintain  the  innocence  of  the 
order,  when  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  flames.  Jacques  de 
Molai,  the  grand  matter,  begged  to  have  counfel,  as  he  could  not 
laid  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  not  a  pern 
ny  to  pay  an  advocate ;  but  they  had  the  barbarity  to 
refute,  upon  pretence  that,  in  cafes  of  herefy,  the  perfon 
accufed  was  not  entitled  to  advocate  or  counfefi  When 
his  firft  examination  was  read  to  him,  he  fhuddered, 
and  treated  the  cardinals  who  ftgned  it  as  impoftors. 

The  pope,  at  laft,  without  hearing  the  defence  of  the  Abolition 
great  officers,  fupprefted  the  order  conditionally,  at  the  ^er!^  °r 
council  of  Vienna,  again  ft  the  the  opinion  of  a  great 
number  of  prelates  and  doctors.  The  grand  mafter,  ^fxte^tion 
and  the  commander  of  the  order  in  Normandy,  the  great^s- 
brother  of  the  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  were  burnt  alive  cers* 
for  having  retracted  their  confeffions.,  which  they  laid 
were  faife,  and  extorted  from  them  by  the  king  and  the 
pontiff.  The  property  of  the  Templars  was  transferred 
to  the  Hofpitallers  of  St.John  of  Jerufolem  (now  the 
knights  of  Malta)  who,  a  little  before,  had  taken  the 
ifle  of  Rhodes  from  the  Turks. 

That  the  inquifitors  fhould  every  where  profecute  Reflec- 
obfeure  heretics,  beyards^  bepunes^  fratnceUi 9  t?tzoqiies^  this  extra- 
and  boaft  of  the  numbers  they  had  delivered  over  to  the 
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fecular  arm,  was  the  fpirit  of  the  inquifition,  and  what 
cuftom  had  rendered  facred ;  but  that  a  military  order, 
diftinguifhed  by  their  high  rank  and  opulence,  fhould 
fuffer  fuch  a  fentence  and  fo  terrible  a  fate,  is  a  pheno- 
menon  in  hiftory,  not  eafy  to  be  conceived.  Philip  the 
Fair  is  commonly  accufed  of  a  defire  to  pofiefs  their 
fpoils ;  while  fome  authors  fay,  that  the  Templars  joined 
in  a  fedition,  occafioned  by  the  taxes  and  adulteration 
of  the  coin ;  which  eafily  accounts  for  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  king.  The  Templars  were  acquitted 
by  a  council  held  at  Salamanca ;  which,  notwithfland- 
ing,  referred  the  article,  concerning  the  confifcation  of 
their  property,  to  the  pope.  The  pope,  then,  might 
confifcate  the  property  of  the  innocent ! 

The  hojy  In  ferving  king  Philip  with  fo  much  zeal,  Clement 
a^Avig-  laboured  for  himfelf.  Having  from  the  beginning  re- 
non  in  folved  to  fix'his  habitation  in  France,  he  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  crowned  at  Lyons,  The  dean  of  the  facred  col¬ 
lege  was  not  miftaken  when  he  faid— /  know  the  Gaf- 
cons  ;  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  church  returns  into 
Italy .  Philip  wifhed  to  have  the  pope  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  to  reward  his  complaifance,  abandoned  the  churchy 
es  and  monafteries  to  the  avidity  of  the  pontifical  court. 
Annates  It  appropriated  to  itfelf  one  year’s  revenue  of  all  the  be- 
tfxtoited.  neftces  jn  England,  great  and  fmall,  that  fhould  become 
vacant  ;  which  was  called  Annates ;  and  France  was 
likewife  very  foon  fubjedted  to  the  fame  impofition. 
Terrible  Clement  fettled  at  Avignon  in  1309,  where  he  pub- 
gain  a  "t  he  ii&ed  that  fame  year  a  thundering  bull  againft  the  Ve- 
Venetians  netians,  in  which  he  plainly  (hewed  that  he  had  adopted 
gard  tT  *he  °f  Boniface  VIII.  Thefe  republicans  having 

Fenara.  taken  Ferrara  from  the  houfe  of  Efte,  he  claimed  it  as 
belonging  to  the  holy  fee  ;  declared  the  doge  and  the 
republic  had  forfeited  all  their  privileges ;  that  their  fub~ 
jedts  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  ;  pronounced  all 
the  Venetians  infamous,  incapable  of  making  wills,  in¬ 
heriting  in  right  of  wills,  or  of  enjoying  any  public  em¬ 
ployment';  even  their  children,  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion, 
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lion,  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  dignities, 
ecclefiaftical  or  fecular. 

The  date  of  Venice  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  it  nei-  Veniceje» 
ther  regarded  threatening^  nor  anathemas :  but  a  cru-  its  army  is 
fade  had  greater  effed  ;  for  the  cardinal  Pelegrue,  a  je-  defeated 
lation  of  the  pontiff,  who  commanded  the  army  in  qua-  diuai. 
lity  of  legate,  defeated  them  at  Francolin,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Ferrara  ;  but  the  Venetians  afterwards  received 

abfolution.  ... 

The  court  of  Rome  could  difplay  its  politics  with  Begmnmg 

more  freedom  at  Avignon,  and  was  employed  both  in  swli^ccm* 
the  affairs  of  Germany  and  Italy.  A  part  of  Switzerland  federacy. 
belonged  to  the  emperour  Albert  of  Auftria,  who,  fee-  » 
ino-  the  fame  fpirit  of  liberty  prevail  there  as  in  other 
places,  imagined  that  he  could  extinguiih  it  by  the  fe- 
verity  of  a  defpotic  government.  The  three  cantons  of 
Scheveitz,  Ury,  and  Underwalden,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
federacy,  in  the  year  1307,  to  (hake  of f  that  odious 
yoke  ;  which  was  the  weak  beginning  of  a  league  that 
the  love  of  liberty  has  fin.ee  rendered  fo  powerful  and 
refpedable.  Albert  marched  againft  the  Swifs,  and  had  Death  of 
already  palled  the  Rufs,  when  his  nephew  John  of  Au-  AuItrria. 
ftria  aflafli liated  him  in  the  prefence  of  his  court  and 
army,  for  having  withheld  his  patrimony. 

It  is  alledged,  that  Philip  the  Fair,  being  refolved  to  views  of 
procure  the  empire  for  his  brother  Charles  de  Valois,  Fair  upon 
made  the  pope  write  for  that  purpole  to  three  ecclefiaf- the  empire 
tical  eledors  5  but  the  pontiff  defeated  his  views  by 
fending  fecret  difpatches,  while  he  afxeded  in  public  to 
fecond  his  defigns.  Though  the  fad  is '  not  certain, 
yet,  when  we  relied  upon  the  particular  mtereit  of  the 
papacy,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable ;  becauie  the' 
enemy  of  the  empire  muff  naturally  be  afraid  of  its  be¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  fo  powerful  a  family. 

In  the  year  130S,  Henry  Vil.  count  or  Luxembourg,  ^eunnrty^tu 
wras  chofen  emperour.  This  prince  was  courageous,  Luxem- 
but  weak,  from  the  narrownefs  of  his  dominions,  bourgh 
However,  he  iummoned  the  ions  of  Albert  to  reflore  emperouvv 
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the  dutchy  of  Aufcria ;  when  he  was  anfwered,  that 
that  dutchy  had  coft  the  lives  of  five  princes  in  the 
comfe  of  fifty  years,  and  that  he  might  perhaps  be  the 
fixth  :  the  heft  method  was  to  give  them  inveftiture, 
which  he  did  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
fates, 

StoitaP*  ^10rn  brne  of  Frederic  II.  the  emperours  feemed 
in'hope/'  *°  forgot  Italy,  where  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines 
ingPbyfithp  con^n.ue^  to  fight*  not  on  account  of  the  war  between 
troubles  '  the  priefthood  and  the  empire,  but  from  the  inveteracy 
prevaUed  of  Partf  Concord,  which  alone  could  conftitute 

there.  the  happinefs  of  that  fine  country,  was  irrecoverably 
He  caufes  banifhed.  Henry  VII.  expediting  to  profit  by  their  dif- 
bl™wlZ  fenfl0ns’  croffed  the  Alps,  forced  Milan,  where  he  re¬ 
ed  at  Mi-  ceived  the  royal  crown,  caufed  the  Genoefe  to  acknow- 
Ian-  ledge  him  their  prince,  and  then  went  to  Rome,  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  pope,  to  be  crowned  by 
fome  of  the  cardinals.  The  family  of  Oriini,  at  the 
head  of  the  Guelphs,  more  anxious  for  independence 
than  for  the  interest  of  an  abfent  pontiff,  were  the 
flrongefl  in  that  city  ever  fince  the  depreffion  of  the 
Colon na  family,  and  they  had  fome  bloody  engagements 
with  the  emperour. 

clement  Clement  V.  alledging  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
*imtrastS  ^delity  to  the  holy  fee,  as  had  been  done  by  his  prede- 
jus  vaffal.  ceffors,  fent  orders  to  him  as  to  his  vaffal.  Henry,  on 
the  other  hand,  put  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  the  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  as  a 
rebellious  vaffal,  becaufe  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Orfini, 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  pontiff. 

Tragical  He  fet  out  to  reduce  the  Guelphs  of  Tufcany,  that 
the'empe-  ^ie  might  afterwards  attack  the  king  of  Naples  ;  but  it 
rout.  is  faid  that  he  died  by  poifon,  which  was  given  him  in 
the  hofl  by  a  Dominican  when  he  was  receiving  the 
eucharift.  His  fon,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  declared,  af- 
.  terwards,  that  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  was  innocent  of 
that  atrocious  deed  ;  but,  however,  fome  grave  authors 
Lave  declared  it  to  be  a  certain  fad. 


The 
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The  pope  and  the  king  of  France  died  the  following  1314* 
year.  The  fir  ft  left  an  immenfe  treasure;  of  which  the 
cotint  de  Lomagne,  his  nephew,  is  accufed  of  having  v .  and 
taken  a  great  part  that  was  levied  by  Clement  on  pre- 
tence  of  a  crufade.  Philip  ruined  his  fubjeds  by  extor¬ 
tions.  He  expelled  the  Jews,  that  he  might  feize  their 
property ;  which  frequently  happened  in  every  country, 
and  was  always  inhumanly  justified  by  the  popular  hat-  ( 
red  againft  their  nation.  By  the  advice  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  financiers,  he  debafed  the  coin  in  fo  fhameful  a 
manner,  that  the  people  feditioufiy  called  him  the  coiner  of 
hafe  money .  His  government  dcfer'ves  fome  particular 
obfervations,  which  may  furnifh  ideas  upon  different 
fubjeds  of  civil  or  political  order.  Ideas  yet  in  embryo 
may  fpring  from  ftudy  and  refiedion,  when  their  import¬ 
ance  is  known. 


:  CHAP.  IV. 

Oh' fa  'vathjis  on  the  Government  of  Philip  the  Fair.— 

Money ;  the  Parliament ;  AJfembly  of  the  States. 

AL  L  the  money  of  the  kingdom  had  been  fvval- 

lowed  up  by  the  crufades,  and  refources  mufl  be  debating 
had  in  cafes  of  necfcffity.  St.  Louis  fupplied  his  wants 
abundantly  by  economy,  fince,  tar  from  debating  .  the 
coin,  as  w«£s  done  by  other  princes,  he  had  reftored  it  to 
its  ftandard  with  equal  prudence  and  juftice  ;  Philip, 
on  the  contrary,  faw  nothing  fo  advantageous  as  ciimin- 
ifhing  the  value  of  the  money,  that  he  might  a  mats 
great  turns  in  a  fhort  time.  In  the  year  1303,  die  coin 
was  raifed  a  third  above  its  intrinfic  value,  and  in  three 
years  after,  two  thirds  fo  that  one  denier  of  St.  Louis 
was  worth  three  at  that  period.  The  king  teemed  then 
to  have  gained  two  thirds  of  the  money  ;  which  is  an 
egregious  miftake,  for  he  loft  two  thirds  of  what  was 
due  to  him,  by  being  paid  in  the  coin  then  cunent.  ^ 
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Difordcjs  If  they  had  known  where  to  flop,  the  evil  might  have 
\ver«fthe  been  enclured  ;  but  the  continual  changes  in  the  value 
confe-  of  the  fpecie,  which  was  fometimes  railed  to  appeafe  the 
quencci.  pUbi difeontent,  at  others  lowered  to  derive  a  profit 
from  it,  occafioned  a  general  diftruft  in  commerce,  and 
brought  circulation  to  a  Hand  ;  as  fome  would  not  pay 
but  with  the  money  of  the  reduced  value,  and  others 
would  only  receive  in  fpecie  of  the  higher  ftandard  ;  fo 
that  all  was  diffraction  and  difquiet,  and  the  people 
fometimes  flirred  up  to  violent  infurredtions. 

The  On  the  flightefl  examination  of  the  principles  of 
hhafun-  commerce>  either  internal  or  external,  it  is  very  evident 
dergone  that  the  operations  affeCting  the  value  of  money  are  ex- 
[imeof6  ceedingly  delicate,  which  is  a  fubjeCt  that  was  but  little 
charie-  underflood  before  our  days.  W e  fhall  only  obferve  the 
?nagne.  pr0digi0liS  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
money.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  livre  was  equal 
to  a  pound  of  filvcr  of  twelve  ounces ;  in  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  the  mark  of  filver  of  eight  ounces  was  rec¬ 
koned  two  livres  fixteen  fous :  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair,  it  was  worth  eight  livres  ten  fous,  but  at  prefent 
fifty  livres.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  rent  of  one  livre  to  have 
exiffed  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  which  then  was 
equal  to  a  pound  weight  of  filver,  it  would  be  paid  at 
prefent  with  twenty  copper  fous. 
naraenY’  Notwithftanding  all  the  faults  with  which  Philip  is 
fixedat  charged,  the  crown  owes  him  the  greatefl  obligations*. 
Pans.  Jf  he  Was  too  paffionate  in  his  quarrels  with  Boniface 
VIII.  he  had  the  honour  of  fhaking  off  the  yoke  of  pre¬ 
judices,  by  which  the  pontiffs  oppreffed  both  kings  and 
empires.  By  fixing  the  parliament  at  Paris,  he  eftablifh- 
ed  an  iliuftrious  body  in  the  capital,  which  was  the  de- 
pofitary  of  the  laws,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
Manner  fupports  of  the  royal  authority.  The  duties  of  the  long  * 
thegen-1  r°be  were  always  performed  by  military  men;  but  St. 
IheTn°f  ^ou*s  abolilhed  judicial  combats,  and  gave  a  free  courfe 
robe°ns  to  the  jurilprudence  of  Juftinian ;  which  made  do¬ 
minance'  C^10ns  rnore  difficult,  requiring  a  ftudy  and  application, 

into  it.  Of 
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of  which  the  nobility,  wh'ofe  lives  had  been  dedicated 
to  war,  were  incapable.  Legijls,  or  men  of  the  law, 
were  introduced  into  parliament  as  judges,  whole  duty 
it  was  to  report  caufes,  which  they  did  after  having  ex¬ 
amined  into  the  merits,  but  without  having  a  right  to 
vote.  However,  as  every  thing  was  determined  accord- 
inp-  to  their  report,  they  were  in  fad  the  true,  and  very  the  f0ie 
foon  became  the  foie  judges;  becaufe  the  reft,  either  judges, 
from  contempt  for  them,  or  diflike  of  a  tirefome  occu- 
pation,  entirely  withdrew  at  the  time  when  Philip  the 
Long  made  the  parliament  perpetual.  Philip  the  Fair 
affembled  them  but  twice  in  the  year,  when  each  feflion 

lafted  only  two  months.  .  ,  .  , 

The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  being  entrufted  with  whatthey 

fuch  important  duties,  and  acquiring  greater  credit  vourof 
every  day,  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  revoluticm 
favourable  for  monarchy.  They  were  attached  by  their 
intereft  to  the  perfon  of  their  prince,  who  every  year  ap¬ 
pointed  the  judges ;  and,  feeing  themfelves  expofed  to 
the  contempt  of  the  nobility  and  militaiy,  wifhed  for 
nothing  more  than  to  bring  down  their  power.  They 
quoted  from  the  Bible  and  the  Roman  laws  the  flrong- 
eft  texts  in  favour  of  royal  authority,  which  they  ere&ed 
into  undeniable  principles,  without  examining  the  dif¬ 
ference  which  might  be  between  a  king  of  France  and 
a  king  of  the  Jews,  or  a  Roman  emperour.  They  ex¬ 
aggerated  frequently,  like  the  canonifts  and  Italian 
civilians,  who  fometimes  decided  in  favour  of  the  popes, 
at  others,  in  favour  of  the  emperours  of  Germany  :  but 
even  from  thefe  exaggerations,  the  true  principles  o 
monarchical  government  were  derived,  which  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  reftore  order  and  fubmiffion,  and  to  extirpate 
the  abufes  of  feudal  anarchy.  Though  thefe  principles 
were  ftrongly  fupported  by  the  magiflrates,  yet  they 
could  be  only  eftablifhed  by  flow  degrees.  1  hey  open¬ 
ed  the  way  for  authority,  but  gave  it  no  real  itrengtb.  Motives 
It  was  a  bold  ftep  of  Philip  to  afTemble  the  Hates 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  admit  the  commons ,  commons 

kut  5embiya  of 
the  ftates. 
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but  in  his  dangerous  quarrel  with  the  pope,  he  knew 
that  he  mufl  be  a  great  gainer,  if  the  national  aflcmbly 
acknowledged  his  independence,  which  it  was  probable 
they  would  do ;  and  he  had  little  reafbn  to  apprehend, 
that  the  three  orders,  divided  by  oppofite  interefts, 
would  unite  againft  his  authority,  efpecially  as  the  fub- 
fid les  were  levied  from  the  third  order  ;  who,  when  ho¬ 
noured  and  flattered,  became  liberal ;  but,  when  vexed, 
immediately  revolted*  Thefe  great  aflemblies  were  fel- 
dom  ufeful  in  !■  ranee,  commonly  turbulent,  and  fome- 
times  dangerous.  We  (hall  fee  the  time,  when  the 
commons  wanted  to  cFftate,  as  in  England  ;  buthappi* 
ly  for  the  crown,  the  French,  being  of  a  more  gentle^ 

temper,  of 'greater  levity,  and  more  tradable  than  the 

Englifli,  were  incapable  of  fupporting  a  fyftem  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

What  was  That  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  might  produce  that 
Tth"L  permanent  good,  which  it  was  reafonable  to  exped, 
fembiy  of  they  ought  to  have  had  regulations,  principles,  eftab- 
t  e  ates.  privileges,  a  harmony  fubfifting  between  all  the 

orders  notwithftanding  their  different  interefts,  and  a 
patriotic  fpirit,  directing  every  thing  to  the  good  of  the 
public  ;  but  France  was  of  too  great  extent,  the  people 
too  little  inftruded  and  too  volatile,  and  the  interefts  of 
the  monarchy  too  complex,  to  produce  a  plan  which 
required  fuch  combinations  and  fo  great  prudence. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  national  manners  from 
u.icc  thofe  court,  the  following  anecdote  mufl:  give  us 

daughters  a  dreadful  idea  of  them.  Before  the  death  of  Philip  the 
cufldVr  Fair,  the  wives  of  his  three  Tons  were  accufed  of  adul- 
aduiteiy.  tery  :  one  of  them  was  firangled  in  prifon  ;  the  fecond 
efcaped  by  faying,  that  her  marriage  was  null  on  account 
of  kindred  ■;  and  the  third  was  reconciled  to  her  huf~ 
band. 
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Reigns  of  Louis  X.  and  Philip  V.  in  France — Edward II. 

King  of  England,  dethroned  by  his  Wife  and  Son. 

LOUIS  X.  furnamed  Hutin,  elded  fon  of  Philip  tw 
the  Fair,  began  his  reign  with  an  aft  of  injufbice,  Marigni 
facriflficing  the  fuperintendent  Marigni,  who  was  perfe-  Loutlx, 
cuted  by  the  public  hatred,  and  unjuflly  accufed  or  be-  (Hutin.) 
ing  the  author  of  the  national  mifery.  Some  Italian 
financiers  (for  the  French  were  too  ignorant  to  tranfa£t 
the  bufinefs  of  the  revenue)  had  caufed  the  coin  to  be 
debafed  during  the  late  reign,  and  this  pernicious  fyftem 
was  imputed  to  Marigni.  Magic  made  one  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  his  indiftment,  and  abfurdity  ferved  inflead  of 
proofs.  The  count  de  Valois,  uncle  to  the  king,  and 
the  minifter’s  perfonal  enemy,  caufed  him  to  be  con¬ 
demned  without  a  hearing,  and  hanged,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  worthlefs  criminal.  His  death  was  in  fome  de* 
gree  avenged  by  the  remorfe  with  which  the  count  was 
feized,  and  even  the  people  were  afflicted  at  his  exe¬ 
cution. 

In  the  mean  time,  money  was  wanted  to  fuppiy  the 
exigences  of  the  (late,  and  the  fame  expedients,  which  peafatvtf* 
had  occaficmed  diflurbances  on  former  occafions,  could 
not  be  repeated  ;  a  fcheme  was  therefore  conceived  to 
fell  liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were 
{fill  ferfs,  bound  to  the  foil,  and  could  not  leave  the 
lands  of  their  lords,  or  difpofe  of  their  property.  The 
king’s  edid  for  the  general  enfranchisement  fays — 
cording  to  the  law  of  nature  every  wan  is  horn  free.  An 
expreffi on  the  more  remarkable,  as  that  natural  right 
was  obliged  to  be  purchafed,  and  numbers,  who  were 
not  defirous  of  freedom,  were  compelled  to  pay  for  it 
with  money. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  in  1316,  a  great  difficulty  T's ^ 
arofe  about  the  fucceffion.  The  queen  was  delivered  of  law  appli» 
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a  Ton,  who  lived  only  eight  days ;  and  the  duke  of  Bur-* 
gundy  maintained,  that  Joanna,  the  king’s  daughter, 
ought  to  fucceed  ;  but  the  affembly  of  the  Bates  de¬ 
clared,  that  females  were  excluded  from  the  crown  by 
the  falic  law.  Nothing  decifive  could  be  found  upon 

examining  the  falic  law  ;  but  the  in¬ 
variable  cuftom,  the  willies  of  the  people,  and  the  in- 
terefl  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  of  equal  validity  to  a 
formal  flatute.  One  of  the  greatcfl  advantages  of 
France  is,  that  no  foreigner  can  become  king  by  mar¬ 
riage,  fince  it  has  occafioned  fuch  dillurbances  and  re¬ 
volutions  in  other  countries, 


Reign  of 
Philip  V. 
(Uie  Long) 


Severities 
againft 
Jews  and 
lepers. 


Rifriops 
excluded 
from  par¬ 
liament. 


Philip  V.  called  the  Long,  the  brother  of  Louis 
Hutin,  therefore  afeended  the  throne.  He  pacified 
the  malecontents  by  afts  of  kindnefs,  and  gave  his 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Tranche  Com¬ 
te  for  her  portion.  He  amafled  money  by  again  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Jews,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
lazar  houfes  (hofpitals  for  lepers)  whofe  wealth  and 
numbers  were  very  confiderable.  It  was  given  out, 
that  the  Jews  and  lepers  had  formed  a  plot  to  poifon 
the  wells  and  fprings,  which  was  the  motive  or  pretence 
for  exercif  ng  thefe  feverities. 

That  prince  excluded  the  bifihops  from  parliament, 
where  they  had  too  great  influence,  in  order  that  the 
ecelefiaftical  jurifdi&ion  might  not  ftruggle  againfl  the 
Jaws  and  civil  tribunals.  He  purchafed  from  fome 
powerful  barons  the  right  of  coining  money,  which  they 
wifhed  to  retain,  and  endeavoured  to  check  the  enor¬ 


mous  abufe  which  was  made  of  this  important  privilege. 

zens  dif-'  obIi§ed  tbe  citizens  to  depofit  their  arms  in  arfenals, 
armed,  from  whence  they  could  not  be  taken  but  in  cafe  of 
war,  and  for  his  fervice.  He  appointed  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  them,  and  thus  made  himfelf  matter  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  militia.  He  propofed  to  fix  an  uniform  ftandard 
for  money,  weights  and  meafures ;  but  death  prevented 
him  from  profecuting  his  views  for  the  good  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  As  he  died  without  ifiue  male,  he  was  fucceeded 

by 
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by  his  brother  Charles  IV.  furnamed  the  Fair,  in  the 
year  1322. 

England  at  this  time  was  agitated  by  dreadful  corn-  Edward 
motions,  in  which  France  could  not  fail  td  be  interefted,  Ek™5 
and  which  were  followed,  by  bloody  conferences.  land 
Edward  II.  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Edward  L  a  weak  and  j^g'fa?b* 
vicious  prince,  the  Have  of  hi£  minions,  found  himfelf  vouritcs. 
expofed  to  the  attempts  of  a  turbulent  nobility,  and  a 
formidable  people.  Gavefton,  his  principal  favourite, 
a  gentleman  of  Guienne,  drew  upon  him  the  cleteftatiorl 
of  the  great  men  of  .  the  kingdom,  who  immediately 
took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  murdered  the  fa¬ 
vourite.  The  king,  taking  advantage  of  an  apparent 
calm  in  the  year  1214,  marched  againft  Robert  Bruce, 
the  deliverer  of  the  Scots  ;  when  he  loft  a  decifive  bat¬ 
tle,  and,  far  from  profiting  by  experience,  gave  himfelf 
up  to  a  new  favourite,  the  young  Spencer,  an  infolent, 
rapacious  man,  whofe  influence  with  the  king  could 
not  fail  to  revive  the  fpirit  of  rebellion; 

The  barons  had  already  taken  up  arms;  and  the  earl  ^26. 
of  Lancafler,  their  leader,  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  droned* 
had  been  furprifed,  and  executed  without  a  trial.  Every 
thing  threatened  a  revolution.  The  queen  Ifabella,  fif-  belli  of* 
ter  of  the  king  of  France,  an  enemy  of  Spencer;  and  in  France * 
love  with  Mortimer,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  male- 
contents,  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  with  her 
fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.  She 
gave  out,  that  her  purpofe  was  to  deilroy  the  tyranny  of 
favourites ;  and  almoft  the  whole  nation  declared  for 
her :  upon  which  the  king  fled,  when  he  was  depofed 
by  the  parliament  as  incapable  of  reigning,  and  obliged  m.  takes 
to  refign  the  crown  to  his  fon.  Mortimer  caufed  him  hls  Place* 
to  be  barbaroufly  afTafiinated  the  following  year,  and  was 
himfelf  hanged  not  long  after.  Ifabella  became  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  execration  ;  and  Edward  III.  who,  by  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  this  odious  queen,  came  to  reign  before  his 
time,  confined  her  in  a  kind  of  prifon*  where  he  fome- 
Vol.  IIL  Y  times 
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times  made  her  a  viiit.  This  prince,  con  eluded  a  treaty* 
by  which  the  war  that  his  father  began  with  France  was 
brought,  to  a  conclufion ;  but  we  ill  ail  very  foonfeehim 
become  the  .moll  formidable  pneniy  ;of. that  country. 
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pontificate  of  John  XXII. - The  Emperouy  Louis  of 

Bavaria  persecuted  by  that  P.'ope. . 

Extraor-  HOME  important  affairs  of  the  church  and  the  em* 
dinary  e-  pire  demand  our  attention  in  this  .place.  After  the 

lection  ot  f  >  a,  vt  ,*  '  .  *  r  f  j  , 

pope  John  death  of  Clement  V .  the  holy  lee  continued  vacant  a- 
1H  boye  two  years.  During  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Hu^ 
tin,  the  cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  a  choice,  the 
.Gafcons  wanting  a  countryman  of  their  own,  to  which 
the  others  .would  not  con  fen  t ,  but  they  were  all  brought 
to  Lyons,  a  town  which  had  been  reflored  to  the  crown 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  and,  being  (but  up  in  the  convent 
of  the  Jacob ines,  were  affured  that  they  fhould  not 
have  leave  to  quit  the  place  till  a  pope  was  chofem  The 
debates  Lifted  forty  days,  and,  according  to  Viliam  and 
other  hiftorians,  were  not  terminated  but  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  abide  by  the  decifion  of  cardinal  Jacques 
d’Eufe,  who,  in  the  year  13 16,  nominated  himtelf.  It 
is  faid  he  was  the  fon  of  a  cobler  in  Caliors.  He  took 
the  name  of  John  XXII.  and  very  foon  rendered  him? 
Self  famous,  particularly  by  amaffing  riches,  and  oppos¬ 
ing  the  emperourr 

After  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  .Germany  was  torn  in 
emperour.  pieces  by  a  civil  war.  Frederic  the  Fair,  duke  of  AuL 
tria,  being  chofen  by  a  faction,  contended  for  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  with  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
elected  more  regularly.  The  battle  of  Muhldorfii  in 
the  diocefe  of  Saltzbourg,  which  was  fought  in  1322, 
fecured  the  .title  of  the  latt;  and  Frederic,  being  defeat¬ 
ed  and  made  prifoner,  gave  up  his  pretenhons. 
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The  pope,  who  had  hitherto  been  filent,  on  a  hidden  The  pope 
fe.t  himfelf  up  as  judge  and  fovereign.  fit  declared  the  *®rsb“£ 
election  of  Louis  void  ;  and  boldly  maintained,  that  jeasVc- 
the  fovereign  pontiff  had  the  right  to  examine  and  con-  bey  hirn* 
firm  the  election  of  emperours ;  and  that,  during  a  va¬ 
cancy,  the  government  of  the  empire  belonged  to  him. 

He  reproached  that  prince  with  being  a  favourer  of  the 
Vifcontis,  who  had  been  excommunicated  as  heretics; 
and  commanded  him,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  .relinquifh  the  government  in  three  months,  prohi¬ 
biting  all  people  from  obeying  him,  or  even  aflifting 
him  with  their  advice.  The  herefy  of  the  Vifcontis  was, 
being  the  chiefs  of  tlye  Gibefine  party. 

After  fome  fruitlefs  negotiations,  the  ernperour  fol-  the  vif~ 
lowed  the  example  of  Philip  the  Fair,,  and  appealed  cXuc-d 
to  the  pope  when  better  informed,  and  to  a  general  do  Caf- 
council.  He  continued  Galeazzo  Vifconti  in  the  go- tracanl* 
vernment  of  Milan,  who  was  rather  a  fovereign  than  a 
gqvernour  of  that  city ;  and  gave  the  government  of 
Lucca  to  Caftruccio  Caitracani,  a  valiant  and  able  cap¬ 
tain,  who  has  been  celebrated  by  MachiaveL  A  cru- 
tad.e  was  very  foon  publifhed  againft  Galeazzo  and  his 
brothers,  with  the  fame  indulgences  as  thofe  to  the  holy 
land.  The  fpiritual  weapons  were  in  great  want  of 
temporal  afiiftance. 

Louis  V.  being  deprived  of  the  empire  by  a  bull  ttirepive* 
filled  with  invectives,  employed  the  pens  of  fome  learn-  emperour 
ed  men,  who  in  his  name  heaped  abufe  upon  the  pon-  againft 

’  .  .  -  1  ’  r  r  r  the  pope. 

tin,  calling  him  prevaricator,  a  corrupter  or  manners,  • 
profane,  a  Satan,  who  compares  himfelf  to  the  Mofl 
High,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  adored  like  him.  It  is 
moji  infamoujly  bafe ,  faid  he,  or  rather  it  is  an  effect  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  the  prince  of  princes  fhotild  be  the,  fub~ 
iecl  and  fave  of  the  Jerv ant  of  fervants.  Does  he  imagine , 
that  all  the  Germans  are  fools ,  ajfes ,  blockheads ,  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Romans  ?  &c.  Heat- 

To  complete  the  abufe,  he  accufed  John  XXIL  of 
herefy  and  blafphemv  againft  evangelical  poverty  ;  be-  With  rc- 
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caufe  the  holy  father  had  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fratricelli ,  thole  enthufaftic  Francifcans,  who  laid 
it  down  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  property  of  their 
utenfils  and  of  their  food  wras’  veiled  in  the  holy  fee. 

In  the  year  1279,  Nicholas  III.  had  declared  in  their 
favour ;  fo  that  we  find  one  pope  formally  contradicting 
another,  which,  however,  is  nothing  furprifing. 

At  laft,  both  parties  carried  their  animofity  to  the  grea- 
teft  excefs.  John  depofed  the  emperour,  and  attempted 
to  caufe  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  be  elected 
in  his  (lead,  whofe  ambitious  and  imprudent  views  were 
always  unluccefsful.  Louis,  having  caufed  himfelf  to  I 
be  crowned  in  Italy,  depofed  the  pope,  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  the  Romans,  who  were  provoked  with  John  | 
for  having  refufecl  to  come  among  them.  In  a  great 
affembly  which  he  held  at  Rome,  an  Auguftine  monk 
having  three  times  demanded  with  a  loud  voice — Will 
any  cue  defend  the  pried  John  of  Cahors ,  who  calls  himfelf 
pope  ?  and  no  anfwer  being  made,  they  declared  John 
of  Cahors  convicted  of  being  a  notorious  heretic,  de^ 
graded  from  all  ecclefiaftical  orders  and  benefices,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  fecular  power  to  be  punifhed  as  a 
heretic.  Peter  de  Corbiere,  a  Francifcan,  was  next 
feated  on  the  pontifical  throne,  by  the  name  of  Nicho- 

las  V.  .  I 

It  would  be  ufelefs  to  mention  all  the  anathemas  J 
which  John  and  Nicholas  denounced  againft  each  other  3 
but  one  fingular  anecdote  will  give  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  the  indecency  which  prevailed  during  their  fhameful 
quarrels.  The  Francifcan  had  been  five  years  married  ;  j 
his  marriage  was  diffolved,  and  for  forty  years  he  had 
worn  the  habit  of  his  order.  Idis  wife,  then  an  old 
woman,  was  prevailed  upon  to  commence  a  fuit  againft 
him  before  the  bifliop  of  Rieti,  who  declared  the  mar¬ 
riage  lawful,  and  condemned  the  antipope  to  return  to 
his  wife;  and  this  ridiculous  fentcnce  was  ferit  by 
John  XXII.  to  the  different  love  reigns.  ( See  Maim- 
"hour'?-  Decad .  de  T  Empire. } 
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As  the  emperour  was  obliged  very  Toon  to  leave  Italy, 
Peter  de  Corbiere  did  not  long  fupport  himfelf,  and, 
when  he  had. loft  all  hope,  made  his  fubmiffion.  Being 
carried  to  Avignon  in  the  year  1330,  he  confefted  his 
faults  upon  a  fcaffold,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
ended  his  life  in  pirifon.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  general  of  the  Francifcans  had  declared  in  his 
favour,  while  the  Dominicans  were  exceffively  zealous 
for  the  pope,  who  maintained  their  tenets  on  religious 
poverty.  According  to  the  teftimony  of  fome  celebrated 
authors,  the  Dominicans,  as  if  they  wanted  to  carry 
their  difputes  with  their  rivals  to  the  greateft  excefs,  re- 
prefented  Jefus  Chrift  upon  the  crofs,  not  naked  and 
with  a  crown  of  thorns,  but  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  a 
robe  of  purple.  This  is  but  one  among  the  many  ex¬ 
travagances  which  originated  in  party  fpirit  and  contro- 
verfy. 

The  emperour  endeavoured  in  vain  to  reconciled, 
and  to  obtain  abfolution  from  John  XXII.  which  his 
change  of  fortune  made  him  think  neceftary ;  but  the 
pope  demanded  that,  in  the  firft  place,  he  (hould  refign 
the  empire ;  to  which  he  at  laft  confented,  and  proposed 
it  to  the  ele&ors ;  but  it  was  unanimoiiily  oppofed  by 
the  ftates.  However,  the  death  of  the  pope,  which 
happened  in  1334,  did  not  end  the  difpute. 

During  this  pontificate,  fome  new  methods  were  dif- 
covered  for  enriching  the  treafury  of  the  holy  fee  ;  re- 
fervations,  by  which  the  pope  aftumed  to  himfelf  the^ 
right  of  collating  to  benefices ;  frequent  creations  of 
bilhoprics,  and  tranflations  from  one  fee  to  another ;  in 
one  word,  mo  ft  of  the  taxes,  which  the  Roman  chance¬ 
ry  has  eftablifhed  into  rights:  by  which  means  the 
treafure,  according  to  Villani,  amounted  to  twenty  five 
millions  of  florins  of  gold,  which  feenis  incredible.  A 
third  crov/n  added  to  the  tidra  by  this  pontiff,  is  a  proof 
rather  of  vanity  than  magnanimity. 

He  was  unlucky  in  his  theological  opinions ;  for  be- 
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varia  wanted  to  raife  a  criminal  profecution  againfl  him, 
he  expofed  himfelf  to  be  reproached  with  a  (till  worfc 
herefy,  by  preaching,  that  the  bleffed  would  not  enjoy 
the  beatific  vifion  till  after  the  refurredion  ;  and,  ac-  0 
cording  to  cardinal  d’Ailly,  Philip  de  Valois  threatened, 
that  if  he  did  not  recant,  he  wpuld  caufe  him  to  be 
burnt ;  upon  which  he  retracted. 

The  people  of  Bologna,  on  purpofe  to  draw  the  pon¬ 
tifical  court  to  their  city,  where  the  pope  promifed  to 
fettle  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  acknowledged  tbemfeiyes 
his  vafials  in  1332,  and  his  legate  paufed  a  fort  to  be 
immediately  erected  ;  but  the  pope  having  broken  his 
promife,  they  were  afiramed  of  having  been  duped,  and 
in  an  infurredion,  which  happened  two  years  after,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  legate  and  the  other  Gafcons.  But  the  pa¬ 
pal  cenfqres,  though  contemned  for  fome  time,  in  the 
end  took  effed  ;  and,  in  1340,  they  were  obliged  to 
fabmit,  that  they  might  obtain  abfolution  from  Bene- 
did  XII,  ■'  "  ‘ 

Such  was  the  influence  of  the  pontiffs  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe,  that  the  kings  of  France  kept  them 
in  their  country  as  long  as  they  could,  giving  up  all  the 
churches  in  the  kingdom  to  their  diferetion  ;  but,  in 
return,  procuring  tenths,  and  other  favours  which  they 
wanted,  for  themfelves.  Charles  IV.  for  example, 
wanted  to  divorce  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  a  1  pi¬ 
nt  ual  affinity. |  and  John  XXII.  declared  the  difpenfa- 
tion  null,  which  had  been  given  by  Clement  V.  for  the 
marriage.  It  was  a  fubjed  of  fome  mirth  at  Paris, 
where,  at  the  fame  time,  the  king’s  treafurer  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  woman  who  was  connedcd  with  him  by  a 
double  tie  of  fpiritual  affinity.  Nothing  but  contra- 
d  id  ions  are  to  be  expeded,  when  fociety  is  governed 
by  bad  laws,  which  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Philip  de  Valois ,  King  of  France. — His  firft  Wars  with 
Edward  III.- — Death  of  the  Eniferoiir  Louis,  who  was 
perf edited  by  Clement  VI. 

1  *  1  *  '  j  •  ;  -  *■  ’  fc 

CHARLES  IV.  died  in  1328,  without  i flue  male.  Philip vl 
The  three  Tons  of  Philip  the  Fair  had  been  raifed  }^s)vf*'c_ 
to  the  throne  in  quick  fucceflion,  and  his  pofterity  in  ceeds  to 
the  female  line  were  excluded.  Females  would  proba-  ^eF^en 
bly  have  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  France  as  Well  as 
elfewhete,  if  there  had  been  any  examples  of  it  y  for  laws 
and  fundamental  maxims  aim  oft  always  originate  in 
precedents  ;  but  happily  hiftory  did  not  furnifh  oile 
inftance.  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  the  fon  of  Ifa-  The  faUc~ 
beila  of  France,  and  the  neareft  relation  of  the  late  king,  ^Us  over 
in  vain  pretended  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  the  pre- 
crown  ;  for  Philip  de  Valois,  though  a  degree  more  dif-  oTVd^ 
tant,  being  related  by  the  father’s  fide,  gained  the  deci-  >vard  IIL 
lion  of  the  peers  of  France  ;  and  the  falic  law  was  there¬ 
by  perpetually  eftablillied.  Edward  was  not  in  a  fitua- 
tion  to  go  to  war,  arid  therefore  did  homage  for 
Guienne. 

On- the  contrary,  by  the  cuftom  of  Spain,  the  king-  Navarre^ 
dom  of  Navarre  belonged  to  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  tehcat 
Lewis  Hutin,  as  heirefs  of  her  mother  ;  Philip,  there-  crown, 
fore,  did  not  helitate  to  reftore  it,  and  her  hufband,  the 
count  d ’Ey  reux,  became  king  of  Navarre. 

I  (hall  not  dwell  upon  the  famous  difpute  which  was  Difp«ie^ 
raifed  in  France  about  ecclefiafticaf  jurifdiftion.  Peter  abomec- 
de  Cugnieres,  the  king’s  advocate,  prefented  a  memo- 
rial,  containing  fixty  fix  articles,  againft  abufes  which  tion. 
he  thought  needed  reforfnation  ;  and  the  affair  was  fo- 
iemnly  difeuffed.  If  the  reafons  of  the  magiftrate  were 
riot  very  juft,  thofe  ufed  by  two  prelates,  who  fpoke  for 
the  clergy,  were  ftill  worfe’j  for  they  pretended  to 
eftabiifh,  upon  divine  authority,  a  jurifdiftion  totally 

unknown 
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unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  One  of  the 
reafons  upon  which  they  relied  was,  that  the  bifhops 
would  lofe  a  great  part  of  their  revenue,  which  conlilled 
of  the  emoluments  ariling  from  their  decifions  ;  and,  of 
courfe,  the  king  and  kingdom  would  lofe  a  very  great 
'  advantage,  refulting  from  the  fplendour  maintained  by 
effeft* no  the  bifhops.  The  interell  of  their  body  might  have 
been  varnifhed  over  with  better  colours.  The  king 
gave  the  prelates  a  year  for  the  reformation  .of  abufes, 
but  that  produced  no  good  conlequence  ;  in  more  en¬ 
lightened  days,  it  plight  have  been  effected  by  the  legif- 
lative  authority  alone.  This  difpute,  in  time,  pro¬ 
duced  the  appeals  cornrne  d'abus  (writs  of  errour)  which 
fubjeded  a  number  of  ecclefiaflical  feotences  to  the  fe- 
cular  tribunals, 

Fruitiefs  The  folly  of  crufades  was  revived  from  time  to  time, 
Tcmtlde.  by  conquefts  of  the  Turks,  who  daily  gained  ground 
“  of  the  Greeks  in  Aha  ;  and  their  progrefs  always  afforded 
a  motive  or  pretence  for  exacting  tenths.  Philip  took 
the  crofs,  and  leemed  to  be  inflamed  with  great  zeal  for 
the  caufe  ;  but  the  confiffed  flate  of  his  own  affairs 
made  him  very  foon  lay  afide  a  deflgp,  which  could 
only  hurry  him  into  frelh  misfortunes.  He  had  pre¬ 
vented  Benedid  XII.  the  fon  of  a  mechanic  in  the 
county  of  Foix,  from  reconciling  the  emperour  Louis 
to  the  church  ;  by  which  means  he  brought  upon  hirn- 
£«*?  felf  the  hatred  of  that  prince.  He  defeated  the  Fie- 
de  Valois,  niiiigs,  who  had  rebelled  againft  their  earl,  in  an  engage¬ 
ment  near  Caffel  ;  and  that  ungovernable  people  fe- 
cretly  vowed  vengeance.  He  had  a  mortal  enemy  in 
Robert  d’ Artois,  his  brother  in  law,  who  had  contended 
with  the  daughter  and  lawful  heirefsof  the  lafl  count  d’Ar- 
tois,  for  that  county  ;  and  had  been  banifhed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  forged  tides,  and  refufing  to  appear  before  the 
parliament.  Robert,  provoked  by  this  treatment,  took 
Edward  Ihelter  with  Edvcard  III.  king  of  England,  and  infpired 
in. en-  him  with  a  refolution  to  attack  France.  The  famous 
league  °a!  Artevelle  of  Ghent,  a  brewer  of  beer,  was  the  chief  of 
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the  Flemidi  rebels,  and  contributed  more  than  any  to 
prevail  with  Edward  to  make  the  attempt ;  and,  to 
remove  the  (crupl.es  of  the  Flemings,  who  had  fworn 
not  to  make  war  again  ft  the  king  of  France,  it  is  faid, 
perfuaded  him  to  affume  that  title. 

Edward  was  a  valiant,  ambitious  prince,  and  a  pro-  Proceed- 
•found  politician  ;  be  knew  how  to  turn  every  thing  to  pretences 
his  own  advantage,  and  employed  equal  addrefs  and  °f  Ed- 
vigour  Jq  accomplifjr  his  purpofes.  David  Bruce,  king  w*'  f 
pf  Scotland,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  him,  having 
found  an  afylum  with  Philip,  he  made  that  a  pretence . 
for  going  to  war,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  protected 
Robert  d’ Artois.  The  fentence  of  the  peers,  by  which 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  throne,  was  his  princi¬ 
pal  reafon  ;  though  he  had  folemnly  acknowledged  the 
king,  by  doing  homage  to  him  for  Guienne.  He  palled 
into  Flanders  to  encourage  his  allies,  and  then  went  to 
Cologne,  where  the  emperour  made  him  vicar  general  of 
the  empire  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  the  beginning  of  1340. 
the  war,  except  the  famous  lea  engagement  near  Sluys,  garment 
where  the  French  fleet,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  at  siuys. 
twenty  large  drips,  befides  fmaller  veflels,  having  forty  The 
thoufand  men  on  board,  was  defeated  with  prodigious 
lofs.;  but  Edward,  who  commanded  in  perfon,  was  by  their 
wounded.  The  Englilh  difplayed  their  fupcriority  in 
naval  affairs,  by  a  fkilful  manoeuvre,  of  which  the 
French  were-  incapable.  Tlrefe  laft  had  fo  nruch^  ne- 
gleded  the  advantages  flrey  ought  to  have  derived  from 
their  lituation  upon  the  two.  leas,  that  they  employed 
foreign  drips,  from  which  they  received  but  very  little 
abidance.  Their  imprudence  was  fuch  as  to  make  them 
defpife  the  long  and  crofs  bows,  which  were  fo  dreadful 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  archers;  and  this 
was  the  principal. cauie  of  the  misfortunes  that  followed. 

So  much  is  blind  courage  inferiour  to  (kill. 

Edward,  after  his  great  vi&ory  at  Sluys,  though  at  gefi.no© 
tire  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  could  not  make  l})e  king 

himfelf  of  France. 
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himfelf  m after  of  Tournay.  Having  fent  a  challenge  to 
Philip,  in  which  he  did  not  give  him  the  title  of  king, 
Philip  replied,  that  a  valla!  was  not  entitled  to  defy  '  his’  I 
iovereign ;  but,  however,  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
challenge,  upon  condition  that  the  kingdom  of  England, 
as  well  as  that  of  France,  Ihould  be  the  prize.  Both 
princes  were  equally  brave  ;  but  there'  was  no  probabili¬ 
ty  that  they  would  try  luch  a  hazardous  adventure. 

Edward  Edward,  in  want  of  money,  expofed  to  the  defection 

hVs^at-  ^'ls  akies  an<3  tke  ptclfing  demands  of  his  creditors,* 

tempts  was  under  the  neceftity  of  withdrawing  privately,  almoft: 

SnToney.  ?'lke  a  fugitive.  It  was  owing  to  the  fubfidies  being  paid: 
in  grain  and  merchandife,  of  which  the  receipt  was  flow, 
and  the  fale  dill  flower;  for,  at  that  time,  the  means  of 
finding  ready  refources  for  prefling  occafions  were  un¬ 
known.  Hoftilit.ies  were  fufpended  by  a  truce;  but  the 
ambition  of  Edward  was  always  awake. 

Mnduf”  ^^urkances  which  were  raifed  in  Bretagne  were 

bythedif-  favourable  to  his  defigns.  The  count  de  Montfort  con- 
inrB?eCCS  tenc*eci  ^or  tkat  c^utchy  with  the  count  de  Blois,  nephew 
tagnc!’  of  Philip,  and  hufband  of  Joanna  de  Penthievre,  heirefs 
of  the  laft  duke.  The  king  of  England  declared  in 
favour  of  Montfort,  becaufe  Philip  fupported  the  caufe 
of  his  nephew ;  and  they  again  took  up  arms.  A  fecund- 
truce  was  likewife  violated  upon  a  flighter  pretence. 

Some  French  nobilit)q  who  were  of  Edward’s  party, 
being  illegally  put  to  death,  furnifhed  that  prince  with* 
the  pretence  which  he  undoubtedly  wanted. 

1346.  He  had  already  embarked  for  Guienne,  which  was 
KrT  Scorns  the  theatre  of  the  war,  when  Geoffry  d’Har- 
mandy.  court,  a  Norman  refugee,  gave  him  the  fatal  advice  to 
feize  Normandy  ;  and,  as  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  him,  he  carried  it  almoft  without  oppofltion. 

He  advanced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris ;  but  being  at 
laft  pulhed  by  a  French  army  with  the  king  at  their 
head,  he  retired  towards  Flanders,  into  which  he  was 
followed  by  fuperiour  forces,  but  deftitute  both  of  fkill 
Crecie  of  military  difeipline ;  and,  being  attacked  at  Creci, 

he 
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lie  gained  that  famous  battle,  in  which  France  loft  about- 
thirty  thoufand  m fen,  and  the  flower  of  her  nobility. 
He  then  made  hafte  to  lay  fiege  to  Calais,  a  feapott  of 
the  greateft  importance,  of  which  he  made  biriifelf  mat¬ 
ter  by  his  inflexible  conftancy,  after  a  ftege  of  eleven 
months. 

John  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Bohemia,-  the  ally  of 
Philip,  and  mortal  enemy  of  the  emperour  Louis  V. 
though  old  and  blind,  fought  and  was  killed  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Creci.  The  quarrel  between  the  emperour  and 
the  popes  ftill  continued.  To  ple'afe  the  king  of  France, 
Benedict  XII.  refufed  abfolution  to  that  prince;  upon 
which  the  diets  of  Renfburg  and  Frakfortj  in  tire  year 
1338,  eftablifhed  by  a  pragmatic  fandion,  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  fuffrages,  in  the  eledoral  college,  gave  a  right 
to  the  empire,  without  the  confent  of  the  holy  fee ; 
that  the  pope  had  no  right  of  fuperiority  over  the  em- 
perours  of  Germany,  nor  to  approve  or  rejed  their  elec^ 
tions ;  and  that  to  maintain  the  contrary,  was  treafqn. 
They  prohibited  all  commerce  with  the  court  of  Avig¬ 
non,’ the  receiving  its  bulls,  or  paying  any  regard  to  the 
cenfures  fulminated  againft.  the  emperour.  They  re¬ 
futed  the  abfurd  claim  of  the  popes,  who  called  them- 
felves  vicars  of  the  empire  during  a  vacancy  ;  and  de¬ 
clared  that,  from  ancient  cuftom,  that  privilege  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

The  decrees  of  a  free  people  in  favour  of  a  dignity  to 
which  the  popes  had  been  formerly  fubjeded,  could  not 
at  fir  ft  prevail  over  an  opinion  which  was  fupported  by 
penfures,  Clement  VI.  a  native  of  the  Liniouhn,  and 
SfuccefTor  of  Benedid  XII.  was  fo  haughty  and  enter- 
priftng,  that  he  fa  id,  his  pre  dec  (for s  did  not  know  how  to  be 
popes.  He  began  his  reign  in  1343?  by  renewing  ail 
the  fen  fences  which  had  been  pronounced  againft  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  and  appointing  a  vicar  general  of  the  empire 
Lombardy.  Louis  again  loft  his  former  fteadinefs, 
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the  imperial  dignity,  abrogate  the  la#  pragmatic,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  empire  a  fief  of  the  holy  fee,  and  deliver 
up  Occam,  and  fome  other  Francitcans,  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  again#  the  pontifical  claims. 

Jie  caufes  The  Germans,  provoked  at  thefe  articles,  declared, 
fvftobe  *n  a  diet,  ^iat  they  were  injurious  to  the  empire  ;  but 
chofen  •  the  pope  found  means,  by  his  intrigues,  to  ftir  up  the 
smpeicur.  e]e(q-ors  again#  the  emperour,  after  having  commanded 
a  new  election.  In  1346,  Charles,  margrave  of  Mora¬ 
via,  and  eldefi  fon  of  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  chofen. 
The  archbifhop  of  Cologne  fold  his  vote  for  eight  thou- 
fand  marks  of  filver.  The  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  being 
attached  to  the  emperour,  was  depofed  by  Clement,  who 
caufed  a  young  man,  upon  whom  he  could  depend,  to 
be  placed  in  his  (lead  ;  and  this  tranfaefion  produced  a 
Death  of  civil  war.  Louis  V.  every  where  victorious,  died  in  the 

rou/ Lou-  year  *347’  very  be  was  going  to  fall  upon 

is  in  1347.  Bohemia.  Charles  IV.  preferved  the  empire,  though 
deftitute  of  ability  to  fupport  it  with  vigour.  He  was 
called  the  emperour  of  the  priefls. 

tribune  of  ^  ^nie  Clement  VI.  fitting  in  his  palace  of 
Rome.  °  Avignon,  fet  himfelf  up  as  fovereign  of  Germany,  and  by 
one  of  his  bulls  declared,  that  God  had  given  the  king¬ 
doms  of  heaven  and  earth  to  the  pope,  a  man  of  low  birth, 
an  eloquent  fanatic,  who  was  a  compound  of  ambition 
and  audacity,  fet  himfelf  up  as  the  reftorer  of  liberty 
and  the  ancient  Roman  power.  He  was  the  fon  of  a 
miller,  and  was  called  Nicholas  Rienzi.  Being  pro¬ 
claimed  tribune  by  the  people,  and  put  in  pofTeflion  of 
gant"  de-"  Capitol,  he  publifhed  a  declaration,  to  the  glory  of 
duration  God,  the  apofles ,  and  our  mother  the  holy  Roman  church  ; 
pubiiflied.  Bearing,  that  the  Roman  people  have  always  been  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  world  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  are 
free,  and  citizens  of  Rome  ;  and  commanding  all  kings, 
princes,  and  others,  pretending  to  the  empire,  or  the 
ele&ion  of  emperour,  to  appear  before  him  the  tribune  -y 
otherwife,  he  will  proceed  again#  them  according  to  law, 
and  the  g*  • ace  which  fkall  be  given,  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit . 
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He  took  the  title  of  fevere  and  merciful  deliverer  of  Rome , 
champion  of  Italy ,  friend  of  the  world ,  #72^  augiifi  tribune • 

Being  condemned  by  the  pope,  and  perfecuted  by  the 
nobles,  he  fled  from  Rome  3  and,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  was  font  to  Avignon, 
where  he  remained  feven  years  in  prifon.  He  was  af-  Hisun- 
terwards  fet  at  liberty,  and  even  employed  by  Inno- 
cent  VI.  but  at  laft  was  killed  in  a  ledition  at  Rome, 
where  he  fell  a  vidtim  to  the  turbulent  difpofition  of  that 
people  whofe  idol  he  had  been. 


C  H  A  P.  VIII. 

Queen  Joanna  at  Naples. — End  of  the  Pontificate  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VI. — Edward  III.  King  of  England,  the  Conqueror 
of  King  John . 

A  BLOODY  revolution,  which  happened  at  Na-  Naples 

pies,  procured  the  property  of  Avignon  to  the  underRa- 
popes ;  an  objed  of  more  confequence,  than  exercifing  bert  of 
a  tranfitory  power  which  they  ufurped  over  crowned  Anjou‘ 
heads.  Robert  of  Anjou,  fon  of  Charles  the*  Lame,  had 
reigned  glorioufly,  though  his  attempts  to  wrefl  Sicily 
from  the  princes  of  Arragon  had  been  unfuccefsful ;  and 
from  his  application,  laws,  and  juftice,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  become  flourifhing.  He  died  in  1343,  Joanna 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  granddaughter  Joanna,  who  had  ^eea^sd 
been  married  to  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Louis  d’ Anjou,  quarrels 
king  of  Hungary.  Andrew  wanted  to  get  pcfleflion  of 
the  government  ;  but  his  Hungarians  were  detefted  by 
the  Neapolitans ;  and  a  Cordelier,  by  whom  he  was  go¬ 
verned,  it  is  faid,  fet  him  at  variance  with  the  young 
queen  ;  a  princefs  who  had  a  great  (hare  of  undemand¬ 
ing,  but  from  her  age  and  circumflances  was  expofed  to 
great  faults.  In  1345,  her  hufband  was  firangled  in  the 
palace  ;  and  in  a  year  after  fhe  married  her  coufin  drew. 
Louis,  brother  of  the  prince  of  Tarento, 
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'  Almoft  all  historians  charge  her  with  the  murder  of 
Andrew  ;  but,  whether  the  contented  to  it  or  net,  it 
proved  the.fource  of  all  her  misfortunes.  The  king  of 
(Hungary  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  her,  and  very  fbon 
followed  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  upon  which  Joanna 
and  tier  hufband  fled  into  Provence,  and  pleaded  her 
caufe  before  -Clement  VI.  who  declared  her  innocent. 
Perhaps  his  judgment  might  have  been  influenced  by 
the  deiire  of  poflefllng  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the 
queen  in  quality  of  counters  of  Provence,  and  which  {he 
fold  to  the  pope,  with  all  the  territory  belonging  to  it, 
for  fourfeore  thoufand  florins  of  gold,  to  fupply  her  preflT- 
ing  neceflities;  but  a  celebrated  hifiorian  pretends  that 
the  money  was  never  paid.  As  Avignon  was  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  they  got  the  fale  approved  by  the  emperour 
Charles  IV.  who  was  indebted  .to  Clement  VI.  for  his 
election.  The  king  of  Hungary,  being  Satisfied  with 
the  vengeance  he  had  taken,  or  wanting  to  fly  from  the 
plague,  which  at  that  time : laid  wafte  Italy,'  very  foon 
quitted  Naples,  and  Joanna  recovered  her  kingdom  ; 
but  we  (hall  fee  , her  end  her.  days  by  a  moft  dreadful  ca- 
taflrophe. 

Clemeut'VI.-  who  had  been  equally  complaifant  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  infolent  to  the  empire,  lived 
till  the  year  1352.  Let  us  addfome  remarks  on  this 
celebrated  pontificate .  He  fixed  the  term  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee  to  fifty  years,  and  granted  -a  plenary  indulgence  to 
whoever  fhould  die  on  the  road  to  it,  by  his  bull  enjoin¬ 
ing  the  angels  of  paradife  to  free  their  fouls  from  purga¬ 
tory,  and  carry  them  to  heaven.  During  the  year  1350, 
Rome  was  crowded  with  pilgrims.  At  Chriftmas,  and 
during  the  whole  of  Lent,  there  were  not  lefs  than  a 
million  fuppofed  to  be  conflantly  colledled  which  was" 
a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth. 

A  general  plague,  with  which  all  Europe  was  infeed 
•ed,  undoubtedly  infp-ired  devotion,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
feel  of  fanatical  flagellants,  of  every  age  and  fex,  who 
ran  about  every  where,  mangling  their  bodies  with 

ftripes, 
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ftripes,  in  hopes  by  thefe  means  to  di farm  the  divine 
wrath*  Similar  extravagances  had  been  feen  in  Italy 
before.  '  The  pope  excommunicated  thefe  mad  men, 
who  were  admired  by  other  people,  and  from  being 
penitents  degenerated  into  robbers. 

A  little  before  his  death,  Clement  received  a  fatirical  Satirical 
letter,  inferibed — Leviathan ,  prince  of  darknefs ,  to  his  vi- 
car  pope  Clement,  and  to  his  faithf. ul  friends  and  counfellors  to  the 
the  cardinals .  The  compliments  contained  in  fuch  an  pope‘ 
epiftle  may  be  eafily  gueffed ;  but  a  better  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  conclufion  :  Your  mother  Pride  falutes 
you,  as  alfo  your  fifters  Avarice ,  Impurity ,  and  the  reft ; 
who ,  thanks  to  your  protection,  h oaf  of  being  on  a  good 
footing .  What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  Vif- 

conti,  archbifhop  of  Milan,  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  libel.  :  _  .  ;  : 

Another  fadt  not  lefs  lingular,  is,  that  Clement  VI.  clemenc 
after  having  afferted,  in  a  letter  to  the  patriarch  of  the  vi.  ac- 
Armenians,  that  the  fovereign  pontiff  was  the.  fple  feTged 
judge  who  could  decide  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that that  he 
every  one  fliould  be  looked  upon  as  a  catholic  or  heretic  c° 1 
according  to  his  decifion,  published  a  bull,  declaring, 
that  if  any  thing  contrary  to  faith  or  found  morals  had 
efcaped  him,  he  retracted  it?  and  fubmitted  to  the  de¬ 
cifion  of  the  holy  fee.  The  grand  fyftem  of  impeccabili¬ 
ty,  infallibility,  and  fuperiority  to  the  judgment  of  any 
tribunal,  is  not  more  eafy  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  than  with  their  hiftory. 

After  the  battle  of  Creci,  the  affairs  of  France  were  in  Faults  of 
a  miferable  fituation.  Though  Philip  de  Valois  was  vaiof-  de 
pofleffed  of  fenfe  and  courage,  yet  he  wanted  abilities  fit 
for  a  throne.  The  debating  of  the  coin,  added  to  ex- 
cefijve  taxes,  rendered  him  odious  to  his  people.  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  in  ridicule  called  him  the  author  of  the  fade 
law ,  becaufe  he  had  increafed  the  tax  upon  fait,  or  the 
gabelle.  The  Italian  financiers,  having  made  themfelves 
rich,  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  their  perni¬ 
cious  art  was  the  fpring  of  a  bad  government.  Philip  death. 

died 
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died  in  1350,  worn  out  with  vexation  and  uneafinefs, 
Dauphiny  Humbert  II.  the  dauphin  of  Vienne,  having  loft  his 
thecrown  fQIV  and  being  defirous  of  retiring  into  a  monaftery, 
yielded  Dauphiny  to  this  prince,  from  whence  the  heirs 
apparent  of  France  have  derived  the  title  of  dauphin. 
Kins  John,  the  fon  and  fucceftbr  of  that  unfortunate  king, 
dersSam*  drew  uPon  himfelf  ftill  greater  misfortunes.  Imprudent, 
idf odious  paffionate,  and  cruel,  debafing  the  coin  was  the  foie  re- 
fource  he  was  acquainted  with  in  cafes  of  neceftity  ;  and 
he  was  not  afhamed  to  inftrud  his  officers  how  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  faith  of  the  public  in  that  point.  He 
caufed  the  conftable,  the  count  d'Eu,  and  fome  other 
nobles,  to  be  executed  without  a  trial,  which  could  not 
His  con-  fail  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  rebellion.  '  He  made  a  mortal 
Charles  encmy  °f  Charles  d’Evreux,  king  of  Navarre,  his  fon 
the  Bad.  in  law,  who  was  capable  of  every  wicked nefs,  and  well 
entitled  to  the  furname  of  Bad ,  though  it  was  neceffary, 
either  artfully  to  booth  e.  or  rigoroufly  to  profecute  him. 
He  fometimes  roufed  his  rage  by  attempting  to  check 
and  punifh  him  at  others,  he  increafed  his  infolence 
by  purchafing  a  peace  with  a  profufion  of  favours. 

Edward  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ambition  of 
paresTbr  Edward  III.  who,  ever  fince  the  furrender  of  Calais, 
war.  took  advantage  of  a  truce,  which  had  been  frequently 
renewed,  to  prepare  for  new  expeditions.  The  king  of 
Navarre,  who  was  always  in  rebellion,  had  been  fur- 
prifed  and  feized  at  Rouen  ;  and  his  brother,  who  had 
taken  fhelter  in  England,  joined  Geoffry  of  Harcourt, 
whom  we  formerly  mentioned,  to  fblicit  and  encourage 
the  enemy  of  France.  War  being  thus  become  una¬ 
voidable,  John  aftembled  the  ftates  general  in  1355. 
Famous  That  famous  affembly,  which  refembled  the  Englifti 
“y  parliament,  granted  thirty  thoufand  pikemen,  making 
ftates.  in  all  an  army  of  about  a  hundred  thoufand  men  ;  and 
alfd  a  fublidy  of  about  nine  millions  five  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  livres  of  the  prefent  value,  for  their  maintenance  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  di&ated  to  the  fovereign. 
He  obliged  himfelf  to  fix  the  coin  at  an  invariable 

ftandard, 
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dandard,  renounced  the  ancient  privilege  of  taking  pro- 
vifions  and  carriages  from  the  people  for  the  ufe  of  his 
houfehold  ;  and  even  bound  himfelf,  neither  to  con¬ 
clude  a  peace  or  truce  without  the  confent  of  the  three 
orders*  or  their  deputies.  It  was  agreed,  that  no  pro- 
pofal  Ihould  be  received  in  the  aflembly  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  three  orders.  The  third  edate  re- 
fembled  the  commons  of  England ;  its  credit  increafed, 
becaufe  it  granted  the  necefiary  fupplies ;  and  it  had  al- 
moft  (hackled  the  powers  of  the  crown. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  the 
Prince,  had  already  laid  wade  fome  of  the  provinces  of  of 
the  kingdom,  when  king  John,  at  the  head  of  an  army  caned 
of  fixty  thoufand  men  againd  eight  thoufand,  came  up  p’incl!ck 
with  him  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers.  The  Englifh, 
being  deditute  of  provifions,  mud  have  been  dedroyed’  Bauifof 
or  obliged  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war,  if  John  had  con-  Poitiers* 
duded  matters  with  prudence  ;  but  he  rejected  their  of-  John  tak- 
fers,  and,  having  attacked  them  ralhly,  when  advantage- 
oufly  polled,  was  defeated,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Enguk! 
enemy.  .  The  prince  of  Wales,  a  hero  whofe  mind  was 
filled  with  the  mod  generous  and  virtuous  fentiments, 
behaved  to  him  in  the  manner  the  mod  proper  to  make 
him  forget  his  misfortunes ;  and  the  Englifh,  following 
the  example  of  their  general,  gave  proofs  of  humanity 
more  honourable  for  them  than  the  vidory  which  they 
had  gained.  Though  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  was  dill 
very  unpolifhed,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  generality 
of  fentiment,  which  made  amends  for  the  want  of  a 
cultivated  underdanding.  This  edablifhment  has  not 
a  little  contributed  to  the  civilization  of  manners; 

The  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V.  governed  with  the  dau, 
the  title  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  but  had  P,lin  ex- 
not  as  yet  made  known  his  great  abilities;  on  the  con-  fedkionl 
trary,  he  had  given  jud  caufe  of  didruft,  both  by  his 
intimacy  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  precipitate 
retreat  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers :  and  for  thefe  caufes 
he  at  fird  met  with  nothing  but  erodes  and  feditions, 
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The  flates  general, 'being  affemblcd  to  provide  fuccottfs, 
and  wanting  to  take  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
into  their  own  hands,  were  difmiffed  ;  but  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  recall  them,  and  allow  them  to  dictate.  A 
two  years  truce,  concluded  by  the  captive  king,  at 
Bourdeaux,  did  not  leflen  the  rage  of  fedition. 

The  king  The  infurgents  had  for  leaders  the  bifhop  of  Laon, 
at  theVarrC  afld  Marcel,  provoft  .  of  the  merchants  of  Paris;  two 
head  of  men,  whom  no  fenfe  of  duty  or  fhame  could  redrain. 
gents?fUr"  The  king  of  Navarre  no  fooner  got  cut  of  prifon,  than 
he  immediately  joined  them,  and  was  received  in  tri¬ 
umph.  Dreadful  diforder  prevailed  in  the  capital ;  the 
provinces  were  laid  wade  by  the  military  ;  the  Jaques,  or 
peafants,  armed  againd  the  nobility  ;  the  different  par¬ 
ties  alternately  maffacred  one  another ;  and  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  univerfal  outrage,  murder  and  defpair. 

1358.  The  genius  of  the  dauphin,  though  he  was  furrounded 
phin  re-'  wlth  difgrace  and  danger,  began  to  difplay  itfelf  i  his 
duces  mind  acquired  vigour  ;  and,  by  his  profound  wifdom, 
them.  j^e  triumphed  over  every  obdacle.  As  foon  as  he  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  twenty,  the  period  at  which  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  kings  ufually  terminates,  he  took  the  title  of 
regent,  and  was  refolved  to  fupprefs  the  malecontents. 

.  Paris,  from  which  he  kept  at  a  didance,  very  foon  be¬ 
came  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  fubordination  ;  for 
Marcel  being  killed  by  a  citizen,  '  at  the  time  he  was 
preparing  to  caufe  the  king  of  Navarre  to  be  crowned, 
a  deputation  was  fent  to  entreat  the  dauphin  to  return  3 
when  he  was  received  with  tranfports  of  joy,  and  peace 
was  infenfibly  redored.  . 

shameful  The  king,  tired  of  his  prifon,  made  a  fhameful  treaty 

mldeby  Edward  3  by  which  he  engaged  to  deliver  up  to 

the  king,  him  all  the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  the  kings  of 
byTh?  England,  and  likewife  to  pay  four  millions  of  gold 
fiates.  crowns  for  his  ranfotn  ;  but  the  dates  unanimouily  re¬ 
jected  the  treaty,  and  Edward  again  invaded  France 
with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  If  the  dau¬ 
phin  had  rifked  a  battle,  all  might  have  been  lod  3  but 
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he  bad  the  prudence  to  abandon  the  country  to  a‘ de¬ 
vastation  which  time  could  repair,  that  he  might  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  defence  of  the  fortrefles,  the  lofs  of  which 
could  not  have  been  recovered. 

A  great  part  of  the  kingdom  was  laid  wafle,  and  the  Edward 
Englilh  advanced  as  far  as  Paris  ,  but  a  defolated  coun-  a^vanci 
try  could  afford  them  few  refourees,  and  the  army  was  to  Pam. 
exhaufted  by  want  and  fatigue.  Edward,  infpired  by 
prudent  counfels,  was  defirous  of  making  an  advantage-  * 
pus  peace  ;  to  which  he  was  determined,  as  we  are  aflur- 
ed,  by  a  violent  temped  that  killed  a  number  of  his  men 
and  horfes.  His  mind  might  be  influenced  by  fuperfli- 
tion,  as  well  as  many  others  •  but  it  is  almoft  impofiible 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  principal  motive,  though 
undoubtedly  it  might  give  weight  to  other  reafons. 

A  peace  was  at  lafl  concluded  at  Bretigni,  near  Char-  t 

tres,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  Guienne,  Poitou,  Sain- 
tongs,  and  the  Limoufin,  fhould  remain  with  the  full  between 
foverelgnty  to  the  king  of  England  ;  who  on  his  part 
was  to  renounce  his  pretentions  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou,  and  that 
John  fhould  pay  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold  for  his 
ranfom.  This  famous  treaty  was  confirmed  at  Calais ; 
but  the  complete  execution  depended  upon  circum- 
fhinces,  and  pretences  for  breaking  it  were  eafily  found. 

Such  was  the  imprudence  of  king  John,  that  at  his  New  fm- 
return,  not  with  (landing  the  deplorable  Hate  of  his 
kingdom*  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  by  the  of  king 
pope  to  take  the  crofs  againft  the  Turks  ;  for  which  *ohn‘ 
expedition  he  was  preparing  with  great  zeal,  when  one 
of  his  fo.ns,  whom  he  left  as  hoflage  with  Edward,  efcap- 
ed  with  an  intention  not  to  return.  Being  a  fcrupulous 
obferver  of  all  his  engagements,  he  made  it  a  duty  to 
return  to  Lpndon,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1364.  If 
juft  ice  and  honour ,  Paid  he,  were  bonified  from  the  earthy 
they  ought  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  kings t 
With  this  noble  way  of  thinking,  why  was  he  the  caafe 
of  fo  great  mifery  to  his  country  ?  The  reafbri  is,  that 
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no  virtue  a  prince  can  pofTefs,  is  capable  of  fupplying 
the  want  of  moderation  and  prudence. 


X 

By  right  of  fucceflion,  he  acquired  Burgundy,  which 
he  gave  in  appanage  to  his  fourth  fon,  Philip,  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  fecond  houfe  of  Burgundy,  which  we  fhall 


Second 
houfe  of 
Burgundy 


foon  fee  formidable.  The  marriage  of  Philip  with  the  jj 
heirefs  of  Flanders  greatly  increafed  his  power. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Reign  cf  Charles  V.  in  France. — Peter  the  Cruel*  King  of 
Caflile  J ethr Med  hv  his  Brother  Henry  Tranjlamara. — 
Death 


3364.  /CHARLES  V.  who  had  laved  the  kingdom 
king  of  V  while  he  was  dauphin,  no  fooner  afcended  the 
France,  throne  than  he  repaired  all  the  evils  of  the  Jail  reign, 
and  by  the  moil  consummate  prudence  gained  the  glo¬ 
rious  Surname  of  Wife.  Though  of  a  weakly  constitu¬ 
tion,  he  fupported  all  the  toils  of  government ;  and, 
without  appearing  at  the  he'ad  of  his  army,  was  always 
Du  Guef-  victorious.  The  celebrated  Du  Guelclin,  a  knight  of 
dm.  Bretagne,  and  the  model  of  the  heroes  of  that  age,  had 
amazing  fuccefs,  the  glory  of  which  reflected  upon  the 
great  prince  who  could  distinguish  his  abilities,  employ 
and  reward  them. 

The  king-  Peace  and  tranquillity  are  neceflary  to  heal  the 
dom  re-  wounds  of  a  Slate,  and  were  the  firft  objeCts  to  which 
peace!. t0  Charles  directed  his  attention.  Du  Gnefclin  defeated  | 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  often  bound 
by  treaties,  which  he  always  infringed  *  and  the  king 
rewarded  the  chevalier,  by  beftowing  on  him  the  county 
End  of  of  Longue ville.  The  French  and  English  did  not  fail 
Bretagne! f  to  engage  in  the  war  of  Bretagne,  kindled  in  the  year  - 
1341,  which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exploits  of 
chivalry,  for  the  countefles  of  Blois  and  Montfort  hav¬ 


ing  Signalized  their  valour  as  well  as  their  hufbands. 


This 
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This  war  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  count  of 
Blois,  who  was  killed  in  battle.  The  king  chofe  rather 
to  feek  the  good  of  the  public,  than  his  private  revenge  ; 
and,  not  choofing  to  make  an  enemy  of  Montfort,  who 
was  in  poffeflion  of  Bretagne,  confented  to  receive  his 
homage.  The  king  of  Navarre  likewife  obtained  a 
peace,  by  renouncing  thofe  groundlefs  claims  which  had 
ferved  him  as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  rebellion. 

France,  however,  was  laid  waftc  by  other  enemies.  A  The  corn- 
multitude  of  adventurers,  chiefly  Englifh  or  Gafcons,  a-  °r 
mong  whom  even  men  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  were  to  dr  ins,  a 
be  found,  had  not  laid  down  their  arms  fince  the  peace  [^coun* 
of  Bretigni.  A  cruel  and  avaricious  banditti,  they  per-  try. 
petuated  all  the  calamities  of  war,  in  time  of  peace  ;  and 
the  provinces  in  their  turns  became  the  prey  of  their 
favage  rapacity.  We  need  not  be  furprifed  at  this,  for 
the  military  at  that  time  were  ignorant  of  all  law,  as 
well  as  difeipline  ;  and  the  famous  Englifh  general  Tal¬ 
bot  ingenuoufly  faid.  If  God  Almighty  had  been  a  Joldier , 
he  would  have  been  a  'plunderer .  Thefe  robbers,  who 

were  called  companies ,  or  malandrins ,  had  even  defeated 
James  de  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  lent 
by  the  late  king  to  reduce  them.  It  was  expedient  to 
remove  them  by  addrefs,  rather  than  to  engage  them; 
and  an  opportunity  offering,  it  was  eagerly  embraced. 

Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel,  who  had  been  king  of  Peter  1. 
Caftile  fince  the  year  1350,  a  debauched,  treacherous  ^detefta? 
and  fanguinary  tyrant,  began  his  reign  with  murdering  bie  tyrant 
the  miftrefs  of  his  father  Alphonfo  XI.  Henry,  count: 
Tranftamara,  natural  fon  of  the  late  king,  animated  by 
ambition  and  revenge,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  league 
of  malecontents ;  but  his  firft  attempt  proving  fruitlefs, 
he  fled  for  an  afylum  to  France,  which  was  irritated  a-  He  ha* 
gainft  Peter,  who  had  married  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  and  p^nce  & 
having  foon  forfaken  her,  kept  her  as  a  prifoner.  Some  Arrago*. 
time  after,  he  caufed  this  princefs  to  be  murdered  ;  at 
lead,  it  was  generally  believed,  and  the  tenour  of  his  life 
made  it  probable.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
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king  of  England  that  he  might  procure  afliftance ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  made  himfelf  detefted  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  Peter  IV.  whpfe  dominions  he  had 
feized.  He.  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  excommu¬ 
nications  denounced  againft  him  by  two  legates,  but 
undoubtedly  they  helped  to  exafperate  the  hatred  of  the 
people. 

j36$.  In  the  date  affairs  then  were,  Henry  Tranftarnara  ofr 
din  ie'ds~  ^ere<^  t0  tahe  thofe  companies  into  his  pay,  who  were 
ihe'com,  pillaging  France  ;  to  which  confent  was  joyfully  given, 
^ainftYim  an^  -Ru  Guefclin  undertook  to  command  them.  He 
'  '■  met  their  leaders,  and  advifed  them  to  join  in  the  enter-^ 

prife  from  religious  motives,  hell  which  they  deferved, 
and  paradife  which  they  would  gain  ;  not  forgetting  to 
ftrengthen  thefe  motives  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and 
even  promifing  them  the  ranfom  of  the  pope  at  Avig¬ 
non.  The  banditti  had  been  anathematized,  and  Inno¬ 
cent  VI.  having  publifhed  a  crufade  againfl  them,  they 
were  equally  defirous  of  procuring  abfolution  and  ex¬ 
torting  money,  and  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  Du 
The  pope  Guefclin,  who  faithfully  kept  his  promife.  In  his  march 
and°Sm’  through  the  dominions  of  pope  Urban  V.  the  fucceffor 
peiied  to  of  Innocent,  he  demanded  a  hundred  fhoufand  livres,  and 
them!6  abfolution  for  the  malandrm .  While  the  pope  was  de¬ 
liberating,  they  laid  wafle  the  country,  and  threatened 
the  city*;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  both  to  pay  the  money 
and  grant  abfolution.  But  the  contribution  being  levied 
upon  the  inhabitants,  the  cheyalier  infilled  that  they 
fhould  be  reimburfed  by  the  pontifical  court  and  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  obey.  This  anecdote 
fhews  in  the  cleared  light  the  morals  of  the  military, 
who  were  fo  fb perditions,  at  that  time,  as  to  believe 
every  thing  lawful,  if  they  could  extort  abfolution. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  feeing  the  king  of  Arragon,  Tranda- 
mara,  already  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile,  the  foreigners 
and  aim  oft  all  his  own  fubjecls  againfl  him,  fled  for  an 
vvMe6  °L  ,alYIum  t0  fhe  famous  prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  Edward 
ydiom  he  III.  had  given  the  principality  of  Guicnne.  That  hero 
breaks  his  '  ^  declared 

pismife.  '  v  •  1  '  • 
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declared  himfelf  his  proteCtor,  pafled  the  Pyrenees,  de¬ 
feated  Henry  at  the  battle  of  Navarette,  took  Du  Grfefi 
clin  prifoqer,  whole  advice  had  not  been  followed,  and 
in  the  end  reftored  the  dethroned  king.  But  he  very 
foon  experienced  the  treachery  of  that  monarch,  who 
had  engaged  to  pay  his  troops,  and  put  him  in  pofleflion 
of  Bifcay.  The  tyrant  fulfilled  none  of  his  promife, 
but  he  was  very  foon  puni fired. 

Tranft'amara,  who  had  faved  himfelf  by  flying  into  Henry 
France,  returned  with  frefii  fuccours ;  and  Du  Guefclin,  ^rakuis 
who  had  got  his  liberty,  brought  fome  additional  forces,  ^tyrant 
In  1569,  Peter  was  defeated,  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  ^othel.  ** 
before  his  brother;  who,  looking  upon  him  only  as  the 
murderer  of  his  family,  put  an  end  to  his  atrocious  deeds 
by  a  fratricide.  Though  illegitimate,  Henry  preferved 
the  kingdom,  and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  pofterity.  The 
king  of*  Portugal,  and  the  duke  of  Lancafier,  fon  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  both  pretended  to  the  fucceflion,  though  with¬ 
out  fuccefs ;  the  firft,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  and 
the  fecond  in  right  of  his  wife;  and  Tranftamara  be¬ 
came  king  of  Caftile,  by  the  name  of  Henry  II. 

During  this  war  in  Spain,  France  reaped  the  fruits  of  Prudent 
a  prudent  government  in  peace.  .The  coin. was  fixed  at  S-n0’f 
a  proper  ftandard,  agriculture  flourifhed,  and  the  king-  Charles  v 
dom  flowed  with  plenty ;  taxes  were  diminifhed,  com¬ 
merce  encouraged ;  and  the  more  the  people  were  fenfi- 
hie  of  their  happinefs,  the  greater  was  the  power  of  the 
king.  He  therefore  thought  of  recovering  the  provinces  htof 
which  had  been  loft  under  the  laft  reign  ;  and  feveral  recovering 
infractions  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni  might  juftify  the  at- 
tempts.  The  refpeCtive  renunciations  to  which  they  a-  en  by  the 
greed,  had  not  taken  place,  though  John  had  prefied  Ensllfll* 
Edward  upon  that  fubjeCt.  The  king  of  England,  in 
all  appearance,  would  have  revived  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  at  fome  favourable  conjuncture ;  and  the  king 
of  France,  finding  one  to  fecure  his  ancient  right  of 
fovereignty,  took  advantage  of  it  with  great  ad- 

dreft. 
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n68.  The  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  attacked  with  a  flow 
tents° *^1  fcve r,  haying  exhaufted  his  money  in  the  war  of  Caftile, 
Guienne  and  by  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  laid  i  tax  of 
^rfncf  ohfe  twenty  fous  upon  every  hearth  in  his  provinces ;  upon 
Wales,  which  the  nobility  murmured,  and  carried  their  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  court  of  France.  They  were  likewife  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  king  of  England,  who,  being  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  fuccefs  and  pleafure,  no  longer  thought  of 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  or  looking  forward  to 

fummon^  what  happen.  Charles  V.  received  the  appeal, 

cd  him.  &  and,  in  quality  of  fovereign,  fummoned  the  prince  of 
ed°  Use*1"  Wales  to  attend  the  court  of  peers ;  to  which  the  prince 
conquered  replied,  that  he  would  make  his  appearance  with  fixty 
provinces,  thpufand  men.  War  being  immediately  begun,  and 
the  French  every  where  fuccefsful,  all  the  lands  which 
Edward  and  his  fon  held  in  the  kingdom,  were  juridical¬ 
ly  confifcated ;  which  would  have  been  an  egregious 
folly,  if  they  could  not  have  feepred  the  exscution  of 
the  dperee  by  force  of  arms. 

Hereco-  The  people  ardently  defiring  to  return  under  the 
but  ca-  king’s  dominions,  Charles  found  the  lets  obftru&ion,  as 
En  i>om  court  London  did  not  expedt  to  be  thus  attack- 
ng  311  '  ed.  Edward,  being  at  laft  roufed,  fent  fome  troops  in¬ 
to  France,  and  the  Englifh  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  Du  Guefclin,  who  without  intrigue 
had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  conftable,  defeated  and 
difperfcd  them  in  every  quarter;  while  the  fleet  of  Caf¬ 
tile  was  at  the  fame  time  of  great  fervlce  to  Charles. 
Notwithdanding  the  fuggeftions  of  the  treacherous  king 
of  Navarre,  Henry  II.  (Tranitamara)  remained  fteadily 
attached  to  a  crown  that  deferved  his  gratitude.  In 
1373,  Edward  had  loft  all  his  conquefts  except  Calais, 
and  hkewife  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  a  hero, 
who  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  even  dear  to  his  ene- 
Death  of  mies.  He  did  not  long  outlive  him,  and  died  in  1377,  / 
^ie  ^ave  an  avaricious  mi  ft  refs,  who  tarnifhed  the 
x j  77-  luftre  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years. 


Edward 
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Edward  III.  pofl'effed  of  the  greateft  qualities  of  head  The  p«- 
3nd  heart,  by  his  ambition  occafioned  great  misfortunes 
to  his  country.  What  torrents  of  blood  were  fruitlefsly  power 
fpilt  !  and  how  many  other  calamities  happened,  inie-  reign> 
parable  from  a  love  of  war  !  The  neceflity  of  applying 
for  the  affiftance  of  parliament  threw  more  power  into 
its  hands ;  and,  upon  its  making  frequent  complaints  of  y 
the  abufe  of  the  royal  authority,  the  king  twenty  times 
confirmed  the  great  charter,  to  appeafe  their  muimuis. 

The  ule  of  the  French  language  in  the  public  aits  was 
abolifhed  under  that  reign.  "1  lie  tax  which  was  paid  to  The  tax 
the  pope  was  fupprefied,  notwithstanding  the  threaten-  the  pope 
ings  of  Innocent  VI.  The  parliament  declared,  that  fupprefled 
king  John  could  not  render  himfelf  a  vaflal  and  tribu¬ 
tary,  without  the  confent  of  the  nation.  England  al- Exaajons 
ready  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  court  of  Rome  ;  to0 
which,  they  faid,  the  "taxes  paid  by  them  were  five  times 
greater  than  the  fubfidies  paid  to  the  king.  1  he  fer¬ 
ment  in  men’s  minds  was  one  day  to  break  out  with  the 
greateft  violence. 

Richard  II.  fon  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  afeended  the  Richard  n 
throne  ;  but,  being  a  minor,  the  power  devolved  upona  minor* 
his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancafter,  York,  and  Glouces¬ 
ter.  This  tempeftuous  reign  produced  an  important 
revolution. 

We  now  approach  to  the  death  of  Charles  V.  and  we  Charles  v 
{hall  fee  him  committing  an  errour  ;  fo  unftabie  is  hu-  ^"poffer. 
man  prudence.  Montfort,  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  hav- 
ing  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Englifh,  and  put 
them  in  pofTefiion  of  Bred,  as  the  king  of  Navarre  had 
of  Cherbourg,  he  was  very  foon  deprived  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  obliged  to  fly.  X  he  king  hoped  to  reunite 
Bretagne  to  the  crown,  by  a  ftroke  of  authority,  ar/J 
therefore  cited  the  duke  befoie  the  peeis  %  but,  without 
acquainting  him  of  the  adjournment,  or  fending  him  a 
a  fafe  conduit,  caufecl  the  dutchy  to  be  confifcated. 


The  Ere- 
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v,viom  dared  in  his  favour,  recalled  and  defended  him.  Vex- 

Sy°r'  ation>  at  having  taken  a  wrong  ftep,  difpofed  the  king 
hated.  to  hearken  to  calumny  ;  and,  being  deceived  by  one  of 
his  courtiers,  fufpeded  Du  Guefclin  of  holding  a  fecret 
,  correfpondence  with  IVIontfort  j  but  thefe  clouds  were 
diipelled  by  the  princes  and  nobles.  The  conftablc 
came  1°  court,  where  he  refolved  never  to  appear  again  ^ 
Du^Guef- an<^  was  employed  on  an  expedition  againft  the  Englifh, 
din.  where  he  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  year  1380. 

1380.  Charles  the  Wife  furvived  him  only  a  few  months, 
charges  T'nai:  prince  was  an  excellent  model  for  the  art  of  go- 
H  j*  verning.  By  his  prudence,  economy,  and  political  flail, 
founded  rcftoied  the  kingdom  to  peace  and  good  order }  filled 
upon  fads  his  treafury,  while  he  at  the  fame  time  relieved  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  had  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  no  lefs  than  five  ar¬ 
mies  on  foot  at  one  time,  though  at  firft  he  could  fcarce 
colled  twelve  hundred  men ;  checked  the  licentioufnefs  of 
his  troops,  who  were  frequently  more  dangerous  in  time 
of  peace,  than  ufeful  in  war ;  honoured  and  rewarded 
every  kind  of  merit,  ewen  learning  and  fcience,  which 
were  as  yet  in  their  cradle ;  and,  being  a  friend  to  morals, 
fet  a  virtuous  example.  In  one  word,  he  made  the 
whole  happinefs  of  the  throne  to  confift  in  the  power  of 
doing  good  ;  and  that  excellent  maxim  was  the  invaria¬ 
ble  rule  of  his  condud.  ' 


Particu¬ 
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CHAP.  X. 

Reign- (f  the  Emperour  Charles  IV. — State  of  Spain. 

^  H  E  emperour  Charles  IV.  of  Luxemburg,  king 
of  Bohemia,  died  in  the  year  1378.  We  fhall 
here  take  notice  of  the  remarkable  events  pf  his  reign, 
which,  to  have  introduced  in  the  order  of  time,  would 
have  occafioned  condition.  That  prince,  who  owed  the 
empire  to  the  hatred  of  the  popes  againft  Louis  V.  of 
Bavaria,  was  always  remarkable  for  exceflive  weaknefs, 
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joined  to  infolent  pride.  His  coronation  in  Italy  was, 
in  fome  degree,  the'  laft  breath  of  the  imperial  authority 
expiring  in  that  country,  The  family  ol  Vifconti,  who  he 
had  made  themfelves  matters  of  Milan,  refufed  to  ad-Ceived  br 
mil  him,  but  upon  condition  of  his  bringing  only  a  tew  ^  v.n 
attendants ;  yet  he  created  them  hereditary  vicars  ot  at  Rome, 
the  empire  for  Lombardy,  where  they  had  eftablithed 
their  dominion  by  force.  The  gates  of  Rome  were  not 
opened  to  him  till  he  promifed,  that  he  would  leave  it 
the  fame  day,  and  never  more  fst  foot  in  the  country 
without  the  pope’s  permiffion.  Insatiable  of  vain  hon- 
ours  purchafed  with  humiliation,  he  next  went  to  A^ig-  crowned 
non,  to  receive  the  crown  of  Aries  from  the  hand  of«A,lg- 
pope  Urban  V.  and  then  returned  to  Italy,  to  curb  the 
Vifcontis,  his  vicars,  who  had  offended  the  holy  *ee  i 
but  his  journey  was  concluded  by  tl.e  la.e  of  the  few  r  lew 
maining  rights  of  the  emperours,  to  the  nobles  and  re-  remaining 
publics,  without  referving  any  thing  but  the  barren  title  ^ 
of  liege  lord.  He  had  already  given  up  Verona,  1  adua,  pire  in 

and  Vicenza,  to  the  Venetians.  , .,  'iy' 

Every  one  (hould  know  his  famous  golden  bull,  which  h-5^- 
was  publifhed  in  1356,  with  the  approbation  ot  the  abfurd. 
whole  Germanic  body,  of  which  it  made  a  fundamental 
law.  AHufions  to  the  feven  mortal  fins,  and  the  feven  The  fcwn 
candlefticks  in  the  Apocalypfe,  introduced  the  eftabinh- 
ment  of  feven  eleftors.  Thefe  eleftors  are  tne  archbi- 
ihops  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  01  isone- 
mia,  the  count  Palatine,  the  duke  cs  Saxony,  and  the 

margrave  of  Branaenburgh.  Charles  IV.  being  king  o 

Bohemia,  an  enemy  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria,  ana  jealous 
of  that  of  Auftria,  it  is  not  lurpriting  that  Bohemia  had 
the  preference  to  Auftria  and  Bavaria.  The  golden  » 
bull  afiigns  to  each  eleftor  one  of  the  great  oiStes  ol  t,,e  eleC; 
the  crown  ;  orders  the  eleftion  to  be  made  at  E  rankfort ; 
the  emnerour  to  be  confecrated  at  A*x  Chapelie  by  perours» 
the  eleftor  of  Cologne  ;  the  firft  diet  to  be  held  at  Nu¬ 
remberg;  the  electorates  to  be  inherited,  witnout  divi- 

on,  by  the  eldeft  fens,  according  to  the  law  of  pnmogem- 
-  1  '  •  lure, 
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ture,  &c.  Two  thirds  of  this  bull  turn  upon  the  pomp 
of  the  coronation,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  court. 
Thefe  were  the  great  objeds  which  engaged  the  attend 
* tl0n  of  a  prince,  who  thought  grandeur  confifted  in 
ceremony,  and  fancied  himfelf  the  fovereign  of  kings, 
becauie  he  was  ferved  by  the  firft  princes  of  Germany 

©f'charies  The  ,laft  ?ear  of  his  ]*fe’  T37^  he  went  to  France  to 
iv.  into  a^quit  himlelf  of  a  vow  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Maur. 

France.  Though  Charles  V.  was  his  nephew,  a  fcrupulous  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  the  ceremonial  and  the  ftyle  of 
compliment,  led:  the  chimerical  fovereignty  of  the  em- 
perour  over  kings  fhould  be  eonftrued  into  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment.  This  chimera  had  been  maintained  by  Bar- 
tolus,  the  civilian,  as  an  article  of  faith  ;  but  the  impe¬ 
rial  court  was  not  pofTefTed  of  the  fpiritual  thunders  of 
the  Roman. 

His  want  This  umverfal  monarch  had  fo  little  power  in  his  own 
of  power  country,  that  his  equipage  was  arrefted  by  the  butchers 
many.  of  Worms  for  debt.  He  completely  ruined  the  impe¬ 
rial  domain  by  alienations.  He  folicited  the  pope's 
permiffion  to  caufe  his  fon  Wenceflas  to  be  deeded  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  purchafed  the  vote  of  each  eledor 
for  a  hundred  thoufand  florins.  Wenceflas,  whofe  ca- 
taftrophe  we  fhall  fee,  has  been  dreadfully  blackened  by 
monkifh  hiftorians,  who  are  greatly  fufpeded  of  partial¬ 
ity  on  his  account,  becaufe  he  did  not  govern  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  principles. 

state  of  Spain,  during  this  epocha,  was  filled  with  diftradions, 
ringl*this  wars>  and  fuperflitions,  as^  formerly.  Denis  I.  king  of 
epocha.  Portugal,  was  excommunicated  for  imprifoning  fome 
ecclefiaftics,  who  had  been  his  fon’s  accomplices  in  re¬ 
bellion.  The  Chriflian  kings  fometimes  united  againft 
the  Moors,  but  more  frequently  indulged  in  the  r^ge  of 

JSabTe  Putual  dil’cord-  The  Caftilians  took  Gibraltar ;  but 
events.  e  it  was  foon  retaken.  Alphonfo  XI.  king  of  Caftile, 
reigned  glorioufly ;  but  hte  fucceffor,  Peter  the  Cruel, 
was  a  monfter,  whom  all  mankind  would  wifli  had 
beed  flified  at  his  birth.  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Na. 

varre. 
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varre,  difplayed  his  villainy  rather  in  France  than  in  his 
own  dominions.  Peter  IV.  king  of  Arragon,  at  the 
fame  time  tyrannized  over  his  fubje&s.  .  While  blood 
and  tears  flowed  in  every  quarter,  the  princes  of  Spain 
difplayed  their  magnificence  in  tournaments  and  idle 
ceremonies ;  and  a  tafte  for  pomp  was  long  fatal  to  that 

country.  .  .  ,  .  . 

The  Caftilians  laid  fiege  to  Algezira  in  1342,  which  Artillery 

held  out  till  1344,  owing  to  the  Moors  having  employ-  ^  M Jor3 
ed  cannon,  with  which  the  Chriftians  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed.  It  is  probable  that  the  Moors  were  the  authors  of 
this  dreadful  invention,  fince  this  is  the  firft  occafion  of 
their  being  mentioned  in  hiftory.  It  has  been  alledged,  \ 

that  they  were  employed  by  the  Englifh  at  the  battle 
of  Creci  in  1346.  Perhaps  gunpowder  was  invented  Gunpow- 
by  Roger  Bacon  in  the  preceding  century  ;  but  that  isventedbe- 
no  proof  of  his  having  invented  artillery  ;  for  the  Chi-  [?^ee>that 
nefe  had  ufed  gunpowder  for  feveral  ages,  though  they 
had  no  idea  of  fire  arms.  The  inventon  has  been  as¬ 
cribed  to  Bertold  Schwartz,  a  German  cordelier,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  It  is  fur- 
prifing  that  the  origin  of  a  fecret,  which  made  a  total 
change  in  the  art  of  war,  cannot  be  traced.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  firft  attempts  were  awkward. 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Arts  and  Learning  of  Italy ,  &c. 

USEFUL  and  agreeable  arts,  and  even  tafte,  be-  several 
gan  to  fhine  forth  in  Italy.  They  had  invented  ““ 
earthen  ware,  mirrors,  the  glaffes  called  fpe&acles,  pa-  Italy, 
per,  the  notes  of  mufic,  &c.  The  genius  of  induftry 
had  begun  to  difplay  itfelf  in  the  commercial  cities, 
while  wretched  barbarifm  prevailed  every  where  elfe. 

It  was  (till  great  luxury,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to 
have  window  glafs,  to  wear  linen,  to  burn  candles,  to 

eat 
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eat  hot  meat  every  day,  and  to  ufe  fpoons  or  forks  of 


filver. 


Italian 

poetry. 

Pantft. 


Petrarch 


3n  imitation  of  the  people  of  Languedoc-  and  Pro* 
vence,  the  Italians  cultivated  poetry,  and  very  foon  fur* 
paded  their  matters.  Dante,  a  Florentine,  who  died  in 
the  year  132  tj  fcattered  tome  paffages  in  his  fantaflical 
works,  which  may  be  quoted  at  prefent  as  models.  Be* 
ing  perfecuted  by  Boniface  VIII.  for  being  a  Gibeline, 
he  took  a  poet’s  revenge,  and  lhewed,  that  even  the  moft 
powerful  have  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  the  keen  arrows  of 
genius. 

After  him  came  Petrarch,  a  native  of  Tufcany,  bred 
*  Bocace*  in  the  fchools  of  France ;  who,  infpired  by  love,  added 
grace  and  fentiment  to  the  Italian  language,  which  was 
fixed  by  the  elegant  and  ingenious  profe  of  his  cotem* 
porary  Boccace,  while  the  other  languages  were  mere 
jargons.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Italian*,  that 
the  Latin  made  the  ground  work  of  their  language,  and 
that  barbarifm  had  never  been  able  to  rife  to  fuch  a 
a  height  among  them  as  in  other  countries.  The  crown 
of  laurel  which  Petrarch  received  at  Rome,  and  the  ho* 
nours  paid  to  him  in  other  countries,  were  fome  of  the 
principal  incentives  to  genius. 

Satirical  This  wit  expreffed  himfelf  with  great  freedom  on  the 

Petrarch*  a^a*rs  church  ;  and  the  fhameful  coronation  of 

againft  the  Charles  IV.  upon  condition  of  his  never  returning  to 
court  of  Rome,  infpired  him  with  the  keenefl  indignation.  Fie 

Avignon.  ,  .  r  o 

wrote  to  the  emperour,  as  if  Charles  had  been  a  Con* 
flan  tine-— What  infoknee.  in  a  bijhop ,  to  deprive  of  liberty  a 
Jovereign ,  the  father  of  liberty  l  What  cm  affront,  that  he 
whom  the  whole  world  jhould  obey,  fh all  not  be  m  after  of  his 
own  per  [on!  He  deferibes  the  court  of  Rome,  which 
was  under  his  eye  at  Avignon,  in  the  mofl  dreadful  co¬ 
lours.  To  give  his  own  words,  he  fays,  it  is  a  labyrinth \ 
in  which  mankind  are  only  beivildered ;  where  an  imperious 
Minos  cafts  the  lot  of  men  in  the  fatal  urn  ;  where  a  de* 
v  our  ing  Minotaur  roars  for  his  prey  ;  where  temples  are  e- 
rected  to  brutal  luff  Here  is  no -clew  of  Ariadne,  no  wings 
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of  Daddus,  to  extricate  you :  gold  alone  can  appeafs  the 
reigning  monfler ,  hind  him  dozvn ,  or  gam  hit  J.ideo:ts  fc>Ui~ 
nel.  With  gold ,  the  gates  of  heaven  may  be  there  laid  open, 
and  Jejus  Chrijl  expofed  to  fale.  In  this  empire  of  Babylon, 
a  future  life  and  immortality  pafs  for  fables  ;  the  Elyftan 
Fields,  Styx,  and  Acheron,  the  refurreEtion  of  the  flefli,  and 

the  laft  judgment,  are  idle  tales,  &c. 

We  may  judge  from  this  fpecimen,  how  dift ant  were  Their 

the  fir  ft  writers,  whofe  tafte  was  formed  by  the  ancient 
fchools,  fr6m  the  difeernment  necefiary  to  avoid  pe»by  p«ua- 
clantry.  The  language  and  ideas  of  pagan ifrn ,  applied 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  formed  a  monftrous  compound, 
which  fafhion  daily  brought  into  vogue,  as  it  had  for- 
>  nierly  done  the  more  monftrous  mixture  of  Arabian  fub- 
tilties  with  the  dodtrines  of  the  faith. 

We  may  likewife  fee  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  with  which  AfpMt 
fu  peri  our  writers,  unfufpedled  of  infidelity  or  herefy,  were  excjteci  by 
already  animated.  So  crying  were  the  abufes,  that  110  ®£°rf™ous 
friend  to  the  church,  or  the  caufe  of  humanity,  could 
refill  deferibing  them  with  acrimony.  Privileges,  bene¬ 
fices,  pardons,  indulgences,  were  ail  expofed  to  fale  ; 
nothing  but  ftupid  credulity  could  filently  crouch  under 
the  deftruclive  tyranny.  But  when  the  evil  became  in¬ 
tolerable,  even  the  moft  fuperftitious  exclaimed,  and, 
by  their  frequent  complaints,  foreboded  an  approaching 
revolution.  The  great  fchiim,  to  which  we  are  now 
drawing  near,  will  render  it  ftill  more  certain. 

It  is  neceffarv  to  attend  to  fame  cuftoms,  that  we  Ecciefiaf- 
may  be  acquainted'  with  the  changes  which  time  has  toms  dif. 
introduced  into  every  thing.  A  council  held  at  £™*ours 
Bourges,  in  the  year  1326,  commanded  every"  prieft, 
ft  who  was  charged  with  --the  care  of  fouls,  to  fay  mafs  at 
ieaft  once  or  twice  every  month.  But,  if  they  had  no 
curates,  how  could  the  duties  of  the  church  be  per¬ 
formed  ?  A  council  held  at  St.  Ruf,  near  Avignon, 
the  following  year,  enjoined  the  beneficiaries  and  clerks 
in  holy  orders  to  abftain  from  eating  flefli  on  Satur¬ 
days,  in  honour  of  the  holy  Virgin.  This  abftinence 
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had  been  generally  commanded  above  three  centuries* 
when  the  truce  of  God  was  publifhed  ;  but  it  was  necef- 
fary.to  be  more  firmly  eftabli fli ed.  Another  council 
held  in  the  fame  place,  in  the  year  1326,  condemned 
fiome  laymen,  children  of  Belial,  who  lighted  candles ,  bun¬ 
dles  of  JiraiVy  and  brands ,  that  they  might  extinguifh  them , 
in  derifion  of  the  tapers  extinguifhed  at  the  publication  of 
cenfures .  An  evident  proof  of  the  contempt  into  which 
excommunication  had  fallen,  becaufe  of  its  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  inftrument  of  caprice,  intereft  or  ven¬ 
geance. 

Extract*-  Satire,  frequently  more  powerful  than  reafon,  began  to 

fakof  the emPloy  her  powers  againft  thofe  ecclefiaftics  who  abufed 
jacobincs  their  clerical  functions  to  enrich  themfelves  by  the  de- 
at.  pans.  V0ti0ns  of  the  people.  For  inftance,  John  de  Mehun, 
being  defirous  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Jaco- 
bines  of  Paris,  bequeathed  to  them  a  ftrong  box,  with 
directions  to  his  executor  not  to  deliver  it  to  the  good 
fathers  till  after  his  burial.  After  celebrating  his  funeral 
with  magnificence,  they  next  ran  to  the  ftrong  box,  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  found  but  flates  ornamented 
with  geometrical  figures;  upon  which  the  good  fathers 
vented  their  rage  upon  the  dead  body,  which  they  tore 
from  the  grave,  and  the  parliament  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
mand  them  to  bury  it  in  the  cloifter. 

Conclu-  The  manners,  follies  and  abufes  of  old  times  muft 
drawn  be be  known,  to  fhew  how  much  religion  and  its  minifters 
from  thcfe  have  gained  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  learning 
*aas*  and  knowledge. 
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Of  fame  of  the  'principal  Events  in  Modern  Uijlory  down 

to  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


THIS  Table  was  thought  necefiary,  i.  Becaufe,  having  continued  the  Ro¬ 
man  Hiftory  down  to  the  conquefts  of  the  Arabians,  I  anticipated  feveral 
important  events  which  were  posterior  to  the  epocha  of  Clovis,  z.  Becaufe* 
the  firfi  ages  of  Modern  Kiflory  prefent  us  with  fuch  a  confufed  mixture  of 
tranfadiions,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  order  the  narration  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
fufficiently  to  mark  their  relation  to  each  other  in  point  of  time.  I  confine 
inyfelf  to  matters  of  the  greatefl  importance. 

CLOVIS  defeats  the  Romans  near  Soifions,  and  feizcs  what  remained  to  48S, 
them  in  Gaul.  This  is  properly  the  commencement  of  the  French  monar¬ 
chy.  The  Francs  had  before  been  eftablifhed  at  Tournay  and  its  environs; 
but  we  fcarcely  know  any  thing  of  their  firft  kings.  The  new  conqueror 
turned  Chriftian  in  496,  after  his  victory  at  Tolliac  over  the  Germans. 

ALARIC  king  of  the  Vijigoths ,  vanquifhed  at  Vouille  by  Clovis.  The  con-  5°7‘ 
queror  feizes  that  kingdom,  of  which  Touloufe  was  the  capital ;  but  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Oltrogoths,  retakes  part  of  it  by  his  generals. 

Death  of  Clovis.  The  monarchy  divided  among  his  four  fons.  Thefe  parti-  5 1  r* 
tions  were  long  fatal.  Civil  wars  lucceeded  each  other  almoft  without  in¬ 
terruption. 

Death  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  He  had  governed  Italy  like  a  great  king*  526. 
while  the  Roman  emperours  made  themfelves  contemptible.  The  empe- 
rour  Jujlin  died  the  year  following,  and  was  fucceeded  by  JuJlinian ,  whole 
reputation  has  exceeded  his  merit. 

Conqueft  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals  by  Belijarhts.  This  general  of  JuJlinian  533* 
might  have  re-eftablifhed  the  empire,  had  its  foundations  been  lefs  ruinous. 

He  only  ferved  a  depraved  and  ungrateful  court. 

End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians.  The  French  kings  fhared  this  con-  534* 
quell,  which  «onfiderably  augmented  that  monarchy. 

Expedition  of  Belifarius  into  Italy.  He  obliged  Vitiges ,  king  of  the  Oftro-  537* 
goths,  to  furrender  in  Ravenna,  and  feemed  to  have  rcftored  Italy  to  the 
empire  in  540,  but  it  could  not  be  kept  long.  Tutila >  treading  in  the  Heps 
of  Theodoric ,  loon  obliged  the  Romans  to  retire. 

PARSES  the  eunuch,  lent  by  Juftinian,  with  a  ftrong  army  defeats  Totila. 

Italy  wrefted  from  the  Goths,  who  a  few  years  after  were  fucceeded  by 
other  barbarians. 

Yot.  III.  A  a 
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575* 


59a. 


602. 


622. 


7*4- 


752. 


JUSTIN  II.  fucceffor  of  Juftinian.  In  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  was  eftablifhed  in  Italy  by  Alboinus .  The  empire  preferved  only  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  in  that  country. 

Civil  wars  begun  in  France  by  the  queens  Fredegonda  and  Brunehaut.  Never 
were  feen  fcenes  of  more  horrour.  Thefe  were  lefs  owing  to  the  ambition 
of  thole  two  women,  than  to  the  general  barbarity  of  manners,  and  fuper- 
ftitious  notions,  which  turned  the  influence  of  religion  to  finilter  purpoles. 

St.  GREGORY  furnamed  the  Great.  This  pontificate  is- celebrated  for  the 
virtues  of  the  pontiff,  or  his  great  credit  in  the  courts.  He  firft  fent  mif- 
fionaries  into  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  about  a  century  before. 

PHOCAS  dethrones  the  emperour  Mauritius.  Remarkable  revolution  at¬ 
tended  with  horrid  circumllances.  Heraclius ,  who  dethroned  Phocas  in. 
610,  vanquilhed  the  Perfians  ;  but  he  increafed  the  miferies  of  the  empire 
by  ill  government,  and  new  theological  diffenlions. 

HEGIRA  of  the  Mahometans,  or  the  flight  of  Mahomet.  This  formidable 
importer,  though  obliged  to  fly  from  Mecca*  in  a  lhort  time  l'ubjeded  the 
Arabians  or  Saracens  to  his  religion  and  his  dominion,  whom  he  infpired 
with  an  equal  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  and  conqueft.  The  Cali/ i,  his  fucceilors, 
in  a  very  few  years  fubdued  Syria,  Perlia,  and  Africa. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  befieged  by  the  Saracens.  We  find  the  capital  of 

/  the  empire  already  threatened.  It  was  faved  by  the  fea  fire,  an  invention  of 
Callinicus ;  but  the  provinces  were  l'ubdued  on  every  fide. 

WAMBA,  king  of  Spain,  dethroned  by  a  council  of  Toledo,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  penance.  The  bifhops  domineer  in  Spain,  enadl  laws,  and  give 
an  example  of  an  unheard  of  attack  upon  the  l'overeign. 

SPAIN  conquered  by  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  called  Moors.  Felagio,  a  hero 
of  the  blood  royal  of  the  Vifigoths,  retired  into  the  Aflurias,  and  there 
founded  a  petty  Chriftian  kingdom  j  whence  afterwards  iffued  enemies  for¬ 
midable  to  the  conquerors. 

PEPIN  HERISTEL  dies.  He  had  reigned  glorioufly  in  France  with  the 
title  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  for  the  Idle  kings  had  no  power,  and  the 
mayors  were  veiled  with  the  whole  authority.  Charles  Martel ,  who  fue- 
ceeded  his  father  Pepin,  Hill  exceeded  him  by  his  exploits. 

LEO  the  Ifaurian  emperour.  He  endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  worlhip  of  im¬ 
ages.  This  new  herefy  of  the  Iconoclajls  was  the  cauie  ot  latal  difientions, 
Itirring  up  the  popes  and  the  people  agamlt  the  empire. 

CHARLES  MARTEL  defeats  the  Saracens  near  Tours.  After  the  conqueft 
of  Spain,  they  had  invaded  France,  which  they  would  perhaps  have  lub- 
jedled  to  the  Koran,  had  not  the  French  hero  cut  them  in  pieces.  Their 
civil  wars  afterwards  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  Chriftian 
Hates. 

PEPIN,  fon  of  Charles  Martel,  dethrones  the  race  of  Clovis  or  the  Merov¬ 
ingians.  This  revolution  was  in  part  effedled  by  the  policy  of  pope 
Zachary.  The  popes,  wanting  to  lhake  oflf  their  fubjedlion  to  the  empire 
of  Conftantinople,  and  rid  themfelves  of  the  uneafinefs  given  them  by  the 
Lombard  kings,  reckoned  on  the  afliftance  of  France.  Pepin  palled  twice 
into  Italy,  and  forced  Aiftulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  cede  foine  places 
to  the  holy  fee. 

Death  of  Pepin,  who  leaves  the  crown  to  his  two  fons  Charlemagne  and  Carlo- 
man.  The  firft  reigrted  alone  in  771.  His  expeditions,  his  laws,  and  his 
government,  form  one  of  the  moll  memorable  epochas  in  hiftory. 

]End  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards.  Pope  Adrian  had  called  in  Charle¬ 
magne  againll  king  Didier ,  who  was  taken  in  Pavia,  his  capital.  This 
kingdom  was  incorporated  with  the  French  monarchy. 

ABDERAMAN  or  an  Arabian  prince,  wrells  Spain  from  the 

Califs,  and  reigns  glorioufly  with  the  title  of  king. 

COUNCIL  of  FRANKFORT,  celebrated  for  the  condemnation  of  the  fecond 
council  of  Nice,  where  the  worlhia  of  images  had  been  reftored  in  787,  un¬ 
der 
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der  the  emprefs  IrenS.  Charlemagne  prepoftefoufly  adled  the  theologian 
in  this  affair,  where  even  the  meaning  of  the  Nicene  decree  was  not  under- 

Pope  Leo  III.  crowns  Charlemagne  emperour.  The  Italians  thought  they 
reftored  the  empire  of  the  weft,  of  which  not  a  trace  remained.  The  tem¬ 
poral  powers  of  the  popes,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  by  Pe¬ 
pin,  was  then  more  firmly  eftablifhed.  Nicephorus  having  dethroned 
Iren6,  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Charlemagne,  The  limits  of  the 
two  empires  were  fettled. 

HAROUM  AL  RASCHID,  the  Calif,  who  cultivated  and  promoted  the  arts 
and  fciences,  prefents  Charlemagne  with  the  fovereignty  ot  Jerufalem,  as  a 
token  ot  his  efteem.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  revolutions  recorded  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind  is,  the  profound  ignorance  into  which 
Europe  fell,  while  the  Arabians  were  making  progrefs  in  knowledge. 

Death  of  Charlemagne.  His  empire  comprehended  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Catalonia,  See.  His  fon  Louis  the  Debonnaire ,  was  the  fport  of  factions 
which  he  endeavoured  to  calm  only  by  a  pufillanimous  devotion, 
firft  incurfions  of  the  Normans  or  Danes.  Thefe  pirates,  ifiuing  from  the 
coafts  of  the  Baltic,  were  long  a  fcourge  to  Europe,  and  produced  great  re¬ 
volutions. 

EGBERT,  king  of  Wefiex,  who  had  been  bred  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne, 
united  under  his  dominion  the  feven  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo  Saxons, 
which  are  called  the  Heptarchy. 

LOUIS,  emperour,  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  fons,  or  rather  by  the  bifhops, 
who  made  him  do  public  penance,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown. 
He  was  reftored.  but  did  not  learn  the  art  of  reigning. 

After  the  death  of  Louis,  his  three  fons,  Lothaire,  Louis  the  Germanic ,  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  fhare  the  monarchy.  A  new  fource  of  civil  wars. 

The  Normans  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Their  incurfions 
became  perpetually  more  dreadful.  King  Charles  the  Bald  gave  them 
money  to  depart ;  that  is,  gave  them  a  defire  to  return,  and  was  incapable 
of  refilling  them.  England  laid  wafte  as  well  as  France. 

Divorce  of  Lotbaire ,  king  of  Lorraine.  This  was  the  fubjeft  of  his  famous 
dii'pute  with  pope  Nicholas  I.  who  fet  an  example  of  the  moft  violent  mea- 
fures  againft  crowned  heads.  We  lhall  find,  in  the  fequel,  the  quarrels 
with  Rome  daily  grow  more  frequent,  and  the  popes  triumph  over  the 
kings.  Nicholas  excommunicated  the  patriarch  Photius,  which  gave  rile  to 
the  fchifm  of  the  Greeks. 

Reign  of  the  great  Alfred  in  England.  He  was  the  wonder  of  his  age,  as 
well  as  Charlemagne. 

Death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  had  been  made  emperour.  His  reign  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  epocha  of  the  Feudal  Government ,  which  long  perpe¬ 
tuated  anarchy  and  violence. 

'Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans.  The  city  held  out  two  years.  Charles  the 
Fat  made  a  ftiameful  peace  with  the  barbarians.  In  912,  Charles  the  Sim¬ 
ple  was  obliged  to  cede  to  them  the  country,  which  from  their  own  name 
they  called  Normandy,  where  their  chief,  Kollo ,  reigned  glorioufiy  with  the 
title  of  duke. 

Reformation  of  Clugny.  At  this  period  the  monks,  whofe  ftri&nefs  of  life 
entitled  them  to  rei'pe<Sl,  became  very  powerful,  becaufe  the  clergy  were 
excefiively  corrupted,  and  the  people  extremely  ftupid. 

CONRAD,  duke  of  Franconia,  elected  king  by  the  Germans.  Thus  the 
Houfe  of  France  loft  Germany.  Charles  the  Simple,  on  whom  that  crown 
ought  to  have  devolved,  was  only  the  phantom  of  a  king.  The  French 
nobility,  without  difficulty,  ftripped  him  of  his  poflelfions.  He  died  in 
prifon  (929). 

RAMIREZ  II.  king  of  Leon  and  the  Afturias,  defeats  the  Moors  at  Simen- 
cas  ;  a  celebrated  battle.  The  Moors  of  Spain  were  diftra&ed  with  civil 
wars,  of  which  the  Chriftians  took  advantage,  though  dii'united  among 
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themfelvcs.  The  progrefs  of  the  latter  was  flow,  but  their  courage  increafed 
with  their  hopes. 

OTHO  the  Great ,  crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  emperour  the  year  following. 
He  was  fon  of  Henry  the  Fowler ,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  elected 
king  of  Germany.  John  XII.  called  Otho  into  Italy  againft  Berengerius, 
who  tyranniled  over  that  country.  The  empire  was  given  to  the  Germans, 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  that  it  had  been  bellowed  upon  the  French. 
Soon  after  the  pope  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  revolt,  but  Otho  forced 
them  to  return  to  their  duty.  Under  the  Othos  the  German  clergy  acquired 
great  power  ;  and  fiefs  were  made  hereditary. 

For  fosne  time  the  popes  had  been  infected  with  the  general  depravation 
of  manners,  which  they  increafed  by  their  example.  Ignorance,  l'uperfli- 
tion,  vices  among  churchmen,  and.  enormities  of  all  kinds,  were  grown  to 
the  greateft  height.  Yet  in  this  century,  Chriflianity  was  efiablilhcd  in 
Sweden,  Poland,  RufTia,  Hungary,  See. 

HUGH  CAPET  acquires  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  Carlouingian  line  was 
dethroned.  This  family,  like  the  firft,  had  fallen  into  contempt  through 
the  weaknefs  of  the  princes.  The  prelent  royal  family  is  defeended  from 
Hugh  Capet,  whole  grandfather  and  granduncle  had  already  borne  the  title 
of  kings. 

ROBERT,  fon  of  Hugh  Capet,  excommunicated  by  Gregory  V.  This  ex- 
commun  icatiotl  obliged  him  to  feparate  from  his  wife. 

Tlje  Danes*  under  Canute  king  of  Denmark,  fubdued  England.  Canute 
reigned  there  like  a  great  prince.  The  revolution  had  been  begun  by  his 
father  S-weyn. 

The  city  of  Averfa  in  Daly,  built  by  adventurers  from  Normandy.  Thefe 
Norman  gentlemen,  animated  by  the  ancient  fpirit  of  their  nation,  founded 
the  kingdom  of  the  *lHao  Sicilies ,  which  was  the  fruit  of  their  ambition  and 
com  age. 

PEACE  of  GOD  published  by  the  hi/bops  under  Henry  I.  king  of  France. 
This  abfurd  inftitution  proves  to  what  excefs  the  dilbrders  and  calamities 
of  the  public  were  carried,  as  well  as  the  want  of  power  to  remedy  them. 
Death  o i  Sancho.  king  of  Nayane,  furnamed  the  Great,  becaufe  he  made  lome 
conquefts  from  the  Moors.  He  divided  his  dominions  among  his  four  fons. 
Thus  were  there  four  Chriftian  kingdoms  in  Spain,  Leon>  Navarre ,  Cojlile , 
and  Arragon.  A  fource  of  civil  wars. 

SCHISM  of  the  Greeks  completed  by  the  patriarch  Cerularlusy  whom  Leo  IX. 
tieated  too  haughtily.  The  court  of  Conftantinople  was  then  a  theatre  of 
honid  dimes.  At  that  time  lived  the  emprefs  Zoc, 

The  NORM ANS  eftablilhed  m  Italy  vvreft  Sicily  from  the  Saracens;  that 
heroic  family  was  conftantly  inereafing  its  power. 

WILLIAM  duke  of  Normandy  conquers England.  He  fubdued  the  nation 
entirely  by  a  cruel  policy. 

HILDEBRAND,  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  No  pontificate  is 
more  celebrated  for  the  enterprifes  carried  on  againft  crowned  heads.  A 
lyflem  of  univerfal  monarchy  was  formed  by  that  pontiff,  who  was  more 
fuccefs'ful  in  fhaking  the  conllitution  of  kingdoms,  than  in  reforming  the 
manners  of  the  clergy. 

The  emperour  HENRY  IV,  (of  the  Houfe  of  Franconia)  excommunicated  and 
depofed  by  Gregory  VI D  At  that  time  began  the  war  between  the  prieft- 
hood  and  the  empire,  the  circuhaftances  of  which  ftrike  the  reader  with 
horrour.  The  pope  was  fupported  by  the  N  rmans,  who  were  become  the 
vaffals  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  the  famous  countefs  Matilda,  who  made  to 
him  a  donation  of  all  her  dominions,  tie  died  in  1085.  His  fuccellors 
imitated  his  condudf. 

The  CID  lakes  Toledo  from  the  Moors.  The  Chriftians  Hill  made  progrefs 
in  Spain.  The  kingdom  of  Portugal  began  in  1132 
CRUSADE  preached  by  Urban  II.  at  the  council  of  Clermont,  where  he  ex¬ 
communicated  Pmlip  I.  king  of  France.  The  crufades  perfectly  Ihew  the 
reigning  fpirit  of  that  age.  This  ended  with  the  taking  of  Jcrulalem  in 
ioqq  ;  a  conqueft  which  was  attended  with  very  iittie  advantage. 

^  *  HENRY 
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HENRY  TV.  dethroned  by  his  fon  Henry  V.  whom  Pafcal  II.  had  inftlgated 
'  to  revolt.  This  was  tha  lequel  of  the  quarrel  with  Gregory  VII.  which 
the  sew  emperour  notwithftanding  continued.  In  1112.  Palcal  broke  an 
agreement  he  had  made  with  regard  to  inveftitures,  and  the  war  was  re* 

War  'between  Louts  the  Fat,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  I.  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Normandy.  This  is  the  beginning  of-  the  long  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms ;  they  were  unavoidable  when  the  king  of  England  po*- 
leffed  a  great  fief  in  France. 

End  of  the  war  of  Inveftitures,  by  an  extraordinary  accommodation  between 
Calixtus  II.  and  Henry  V.  but  the  cuftom  of  ftirring  up  thelubje&sby  the 
excommunication  of  the  fovereigns  was  for  a  long  tune  alter  the  lource  ot 

troubles  in  Europe.  ..  -T 

Schlfm  of  ANACLETUS,  who  dilputed  the  papacy  With  Innocent  II.  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard  cauled  Innocent  to  be  acknowledged.  This  affair 
gave  occalion  to  wars.  Innocent  being  taken  prifoner  by  Roger  king  ot 
Sicily,  confirmed  to  him  the  title  ot  king,  which  Anacletus  had  bellowed. 
ABELARD  condemned  at  Sens.  Berengerius  had  been  condemned  in  trance, 
and  at  Rome,  about  the  middle  of  the  former  century.  We  remark  this  as 
the  epocha  of  falfe  Logic,  whence  fprung  fo  many  errours  and  pernicious 
diiputes.  Study  was  revived,  and  men  were  acquainted  with  no  better. 
Arnold  '/  Bre/cia  propagated  new  doarines  from  a  principle  of  tanaficiim. 
He  was  perfecuted  by  Adrian  IV.  and  burnt  in  1155-  Thus  the  lrereues 
were  renewed,  which  afterwards  became  more  dangerous  as  the  diiputes 

grew  warmer.  _ 

Second  CRUSADE  preached  by  St.  Bernard.  Louis  the  It ,ung  and  Conrad  III. 
firlt  emperour  of  the  Houfe  ot  Suabia,  eroded  into  Afia  with  great  armies. 
Being  defeated  by  the  Turks  one  after  the  other,  they  returned  in  1 1 49- 
FREDERIC  BARBAROSSA  emperour.  He  made  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  lubdue  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  revolt,  Which  wa6  Ipreading  in  Lom¬ 
bardy.  In  1176  the  people  of  Milan  defeated  the  emperour.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  people  univerlally  emerged  trom  a  flate  of  lervir^ne  by  purchafin^ 
Jranchifes.  Municipal  government  was  eftablilhed  in  the  cities  ;  the  burgh¬ 
ers  acquired  fentirhent  and  induftry.  Venice,  already  powerful  by  its  com¬ 
merce,  lupported  Adrian  IV.’againft  the  emperour  Frederic. 

Beginning  ot  the  quarrel  Between  Henry  II,  king  of  England,  and  Thomas 
Becket  (St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury)  on  the  fubjecl  ot  ecclefiaftical  immuni¬ 
ties.  Henry  was  the  molt  powerful  prince  in  Europe  ;  he  pollefied  feveral 
provinces  of  France ;  this  quarrel  made  him  unhappy. 

Third  CRUSADE  againll  Sahdine ,  who  had  taken  jerufalem  a  little  before. 
In  this  expedition  died  Frederic  Barbarojfa.  Philip  Auguftus,  and  Richard 
king  of  England,  engaged  in  if  with  little  fuccefs.  They  gained  no  conqueit 
but  the  town  of  Acre.  Richard,  at  his  return  in  1192,  was  kept  priloner 
by  the  emperour  Henry  VI.  Philip  Auguftus,  who  had  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope  before  him,  took  advantage  of  his  ablence  to  do  him  all  the  mifehief 

he  could.  . 

etnperout'  H&nyy  VI*  milter  of  S icily >  the  neirefs  of  which  he  hscl  ni3.r- 

ried.  This  was  the  principal  caufe  of  the  hatred  lubfifting  between  the 
popes  and  the  Houfe  of  Suabia,  which  they  could  not  bear  to  have  any 

looting  in  Italy.  _ 

Beginning  of  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  HI.  who  in  fome  refpects  furpaned 
Gregory  VII.  He  began  with  putting  France  under  an  interdict,  on  ac¬ 
count.  of  the  king’s  divorce. 

PHILIP  AUGUSTUS  eonfifeates  the  provinces  which  John  king  of  England 
polIEHed  in  Fiance.  This  confifcation  was  carried  into  execution  by  force 
of  arms.  John  was  equally  mean  lpirited  and  violent. 
CONSTANTINOPLE  taken  in  the  fourth  Crufade.  Baldwin  earl  of  Flan¬ 
ders  was  at  its  head,  and  emperour.  The  cruladers  always  had  views  up¬ 
on  jhat  city,  while  they  pretended  only  to  arm  againft  infidels.  Venice 
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had  a  great  (hare  in  that  expedition,  by  which  (he  gained  the  Morea  an<J 
Candia. 

Crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes.  Raimond  count  de  Touloufe  was  the  vi&im 
of  that  horrid  expedition. ,  To  complete  thofe  fcenes  of  barbarity,  the 
Inquijition  then  took  its  rife. 

INNOCENT  III.  having  quarrelled  with  John  king  of  England,  made  a  gift 
of  that  kingdom  to  Philip  Auguftus ;  but  John  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
pope,  he  then  changed  his  meafures.  The  Englifh  barons  revolted,  and, 
in  1215,  obliged  the  king  to  (ign  the  Great  Charter . 

Beginning  of  the  Mendicant  Orders.  This  eftablilhment  of  Innocent  III.  had 
great  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. — The  Univerjities  were  eftab- 
lilhed.  Arijlotle' s  metaphyfics  forbidden  to  be  read.  The  ftudy  of  the 
Roman  Law  paved  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  polity. 

Death  of  Philip  Augujlus.  His  policy  had  augmented  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

GREGORY  IX.  excommunicates  Frederic  II.  This  emperour  was  the  per¬ 
petual  object  of  the  enterprifes  of  the  Romifli  court,  which  was  defirous  of 
ruining  the  Houfe  of  Suabia.  He  recovered  Jerufalem  in  confequence  of  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt ;  yet  he  was  again  excommunicated. 

GENGHIS  KHAN,  who  died  a  little  before,  had  eftablifhed  the  empire  of 
the  Mongol  Tartars  in  Afia,  and  a  great  part  of  China. 

FERDINAND  the  Holy,  king  of  Caftile,  took  Cordova  from  the  Moors  ;  he 
afterwards  made  himfelf  matter  of  Seville.  "James  I.  king  of  Arragon, 
likewife  took  from  them  Valentia.  Thefe  two  princes  were  legiflators. 
The  reign  of  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  king  of  Caftile,  in  1252,  is  not  lels  cele¬ 
brated.  The  fciences  began  to  revive  in  Spain.  In  1234  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  had  devolved  on  the  count  of  Champagne. 

General  council  of  Lyons,  where  Frederic  was  depofed  by  Innocent  IV. 
Some  years  before,  Gregory  IX.  had  made  an  offer  to  St.  Louis  of  confer¬ 
ring  the  empire  on  his  brother,  which  the  virtuous  monarch  refufed.  The 
emperour  fupported  himfelf  by  his  courage  ;  he  died  in  1250.  The  impe¬ 
rial  dignity  was  deftroyed  by  the  continual  quarrels  with  Rome  from  the 
time  of  Henry  IV. 

Crufade  of  St.  Louis.  Notwithftanding  his  heroic  virtue,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner  in  Egypt,  and  met  with  no  fuccefs  in  Paleftine. 

End  of  the  Califate.  The  califs  had  long  poflefled  little  more  than  a  high 
founding  title  without  power.  Their  capital  was  taken  by  a  granafon  of 
Genghiz  Khan. 

The  Latins  loft  Conjlantinople,  which  was  taken  from  them  by  Michael  Pa - 
leologus.  This  empire  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  that  (ingle  city. 

HENRY  III.  king  of  England,  depofed  by  the  nobles.  St.  Louis  had  been 
chofen  arbiter  between  that  king  and  the  rebels  t  but  the  earl  of  Leicefter 
eluded  his  fentence.  At  this  period  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  firft 
eftablilhed. 

CHARLES  of  Anjou  dethrones  Conradin,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Conra- 
din  was  grandlon  of  Frederic  II.  and  Clement  IV.  had  granted  his  king¬ 
dom  to  the  French  prince,  who  caufed  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Death  of  St.  Louis  in  Africa,  to  which  he  had  gone  on  a  crufade  from  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  devotion. 

RODOLPH  of  Hapjburg  emperour.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Houfe  of  Aujlria.  He  deprived  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  of  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  gave  Auftria  to  one  of  his  fons. 

SICILIAN  VESPERS.  All  the  French  were  maffacred  in  Sicily.  Peter  III. 
king  of  Arragon ,  feized  upon  that  kingdom,  which  was  feparated  from  the 
Neapolitan. 

EDWARD  I.  king  of  England,  receives  the  homage  of  Scotland,  which  was 
effected  by  violence,  united  with  ambitious  policy.  Philip  the  Fair  con- 
fifeated  and  took  Guienne  from  that  prince. 

Pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII.  He  trod  in  the  fteps  of  Innocent  III.  His  de¬ 
putes  with  Philip  the  Fair  form  an  epocha.  OTHM  A.N 


\ 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

OTHMAN  eftablilhes  the  empire  of  the  Turks,  which  rapidly  increafed  un¬ 
der  his  fucceffors.  The  Houfe  of  Otbman  is  defcended  fiom  him. 

STATES  GENERAL  in  France,  to  which  the  Commons  were  fummoned  for 
the  firft  time.  The  national  affembly  declared  againft  the  enormous  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  pope,  who  had  excommunicated  the  king,  and  wanted  to 
depofe  him. 

ROBERT  BRUCE  delivers  Scotland  from  the  yoke  of  England. 

Beginning  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  which  was  opprefled  by  the  Houfe 
of  Auftria.  Three  cantons  fet  the  example  of  that  liberty  which  they  have 

gained  by  heroic  valour.  _  _  , 

CLEMENT  V.  transfers  the  holy  fee  to  Avignon,  where  feven  French  popes 

reigned .  c 

Death  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  lengthened  the  throne,  but  was  guilty  of 
many  ads  of  injuftice.  Under  this  reign  the  Parliament  was  fixed  at  Paris. 

DANTE  dies.  After  him  Petrarch  and  Boccaee  brought  the  Italian  language 
to  perfedion.  The  other  nations  were  without  tafte. 

The  emperour  Louis  of  Bavaria  excommunicated  by  John  XXII.  This  great 
quarrel  revived  the  former  fcandals. 

EDWARD  II.  dethroned  in  England.  Succeeded  by  his  fon  the  famous 

Edward  III.  . 

PHILIP  oe  VALOIS,  king  of  France.  Edward  III.  was  the  neareft  relation 
to  the  iate  king,  but  in  the  female  line.  Happily  the  Salic  law  triumphed. 

The  two  cempeiitors  were  foon  at  war.  The  Englith  monarch  gained  the 
fea  fight  of  Sluys  in  1340,  and  the  battle  of  Creci  in  1346  ;  after  which  he 
took  Calais. 

Battle  of  Poitiers ,  where  John  king  of  France  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Eng- 
li(h  France,  efpecially  Paris,  became  the  theatre  of  horrible  dilorders. 

The  lame  year  the  emperour  Charles  IV.  eltablilhed  feven  Eletfors  by  his 
golden  bull. 

.PETER  the  CRUEL,  king  of  Caftile,  dethroned  by  Henry  de  Travftamara , 

his  natural  brother.  i?™. 

CHARLES  V.  (the  Wife)  drives  the  Englifli  out  of  France  by  the  help  of  his  *•»' 
generals,  efpecially  Du  Guefclin.— This  age  is  the  molt  brilliant  epocha  of 
Chivalry. 

Grand  fchifm  of  the  IVeJl  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  which  for  forty  years  «379* 
brought  public  calamities  on  religion  and  the  ltates. 

JOAN  queen  of  Naples  depofed  by  Urban  VI.  She  gave  her  kingdom  to  the  I3*°« 
duke  of  Anjou,  who  could  not  eltablilh  himfelf  in  it,  Duzazzo  having  feized 
upon  it. 

The  lame  year  died  Charles  V.  one  of  the  greateft  kings  France  ever  had.  It 
never  wa*  fo  unhappy  as  under  the  long  reign  of  his  fon  Charles  VI. 

1AGELLON  or  ULADISLAS  V  king  of  Poland,  to  which  he  united  the  I3»b* 
J  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other  dominions  that  belonged  to  him. 

BAJ  AZET  Ion  of  Amurath,  fultan  of  the  Turks,  lays  fiege  to  Conftantinople. 

A  treaty  was  made,  and  he  retired.  But  this  dreadful  enemy  of  the  Chiif- 
tians  would  afterwards  have  deftroyed  the  Greek  empire,  had  not  a  rival 
been  rafted  up  againft  him  like  Tamerlane,  who  vanquilhed  him  in  1401. 

Battle  of  Nicopolis,  in  which  Sigifmond,  king  of  Hungary,  was  defeated  by  the  1396. 
Turks.  This  is  the  fame  Sigilmond  who  was  emperour  in  14.10,  and  who 
caufed  the  famous  council  of  Conftance  to  be  alfembled,  in  which  an  end 
was  put  to  the  great  fchifm- 

RICHARD  II.  dethroned  in  England,  by  Henry  IV.  whofe  fon  Henry  V. 
became  fo  formidable  to  France  by  the  wars  which  he  railed  againft  it. 
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As  the  principal  powers  which  made  a  figure  in  the  ge* 
neral  hifiory  of  the  firjl  agest  and  which  form  aim  oft  the 
whole  political  hifiory  of  Europe ,  are  the  Popest  the  Kings 
cf  France ,  the  Emperours  of  Germany ,  and  the  Kings  of 
England \  the  following  Chronological  Tables  may 
he.  of  particular  utility . 

[The  numeral  chara&ers  mark  the  year  of  death. 3 


THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  POPES* 

From  the  time  of  Gregory  II.  to  the  Gnat  Sehifm. 

GREGORY  II.  called  Charles  Martel  into  Italy. 

GREGORY  III.  followed  the  fame  plan  of  policy. 

ZACHARY  determined  that  Pepin  ought  to  be  king. 

STEPHEN  III.  obtained  from  Pepin  a  gift  of  the  Exarchate. 

PAUL  I.  quarrelled  with  Didier  king  of  the  Lombards. 

STEPHEN  IV.  called  in  Charlemagne  againft  the  Lombards. 

ADRIAN  I.  gave  that  prince  a  pompous  reception  at  Rome,  always  paid 
court  to  him,  and  was  loaded  with  favours. 

LEO  lit.  crowned  him  emperour. 

STEPHEN  V.  did  not  wait  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by  Louis  the 
Debonnaire. 

PASCAL  I.  obferved  the  fame  conduct.  Both  made  their  excufes. 
GREGORY  IV.  joined  the  rebellious  fons  of  Louis. 

SERGIUS  II.  braved  the  emperour  Lothaire. 

LEO  IV.  defended  Rome  againft  the  Saracens. 

,  BENEDICT  III.  ele&ed  againft  the  will  of  the  emperour. 

NICHOLAS  I.  very  cnterprifing.  He  affirmed  the  powef  of  judging  Lothaire 
and  all  the  bilhops  ;  he  excommunicated  Photius  patriarch  of  Conftantino* 
pie. 

ADRIAN  II.  took  part  againft  Charles  the  Bald. 

JOHN  VIII.  pretended  to  beftow  the  empire  on  that  prince;  he  contributed 
to  make  Bolon  king  of  Provence. 

STEPHEN  VI.  crowned  the  duke  of  Spoleto  emperour. 

.**••»••••••  •  •  4 

SERGIUS  III.  difgraced  the  holy  fee,  and  unhappily  had  fame  imitators. 


JOHN  X.  crowned  Berengerius  emperour. 

963*  JOHN  XII.  pope  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  called  Otho  the  Great  int® 
Italy,  and  crowned  him  emperour;  afterwards  he  revolted. 

96$.  LEO  VIII.  fucceeded  John  XII.  who  had  been  depofed. 

Several  popes  and  anti  popes ;  every  thing  in  diforder  at  Rome. 

JOHN  XV.  called  in  Otho  III.  againft  Crefcentius,  and  made  himfelf  dreaded 
by  Hugh  Capet,  GREGORY 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  table. 

GREGORY  V.  crowned  Gtlto  III.  and  triumphed  over  an  antipope,  after 
having  been  driven  out  by  Crelcentius.  He  annulled  king  Robert’s  mar¬ 
riage,  and  excommunicated  him. 

SILVESTER  li.  the  famous  Gerbert,  who  had  written  an  inve&ive  againft 
John  XV. 

«  •  •  *  •  •  •  N  *  •  •  •  •  •  «  • 

BENEDICT  IX.  of  fcandalous  life,  driven  out,  and  afterwards  depofed,  as 
well  as  two  others,  by  the  care  of  the  emperour  Henry  III. 

LEO  IX.  made  war  upon  the  Normans  who  were  fettled  in  Italy  :  he  attack¬ 
ed  the  patriarch  Cerularius,  and  the  fchifm  of  the  Greeks  was  coihpleted. 

♦  •  •  •  •  »  9  •  •  •  »  •  •  •  «  • 

NICHOLAS  II.  governed  by  Hildebrand,  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the 
empire.  He  gave  the  Nornians  an  inveftiture  of  all  the  countries  they 
could  conqvief. 

ALEXANDER  II.  ele&ed  by  the  intereft  of  Hildebrand  without  the  confent 
of  the  imperial  court.  He  favoured  William  the  Conquerbr  in  his  Cnter- 
prife  on  England* 

GREGORY  VII.  (Hildebrand)  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  ;  a 
declared  enemy  of  crowned  heads. 

VICTOR  III.  profecuted  the  quarrel  with  regard  to  ihveftitures. 

URBAN  II.  prefached  the  crufade  in  France  after  excommunicating  king 
Philip  I. 

PASCAL  II.  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperour  Henry  IV.  by  exciting  his 
fon  to  revolt. 

GELASIOS  II.  The  emperour  Henry  V.  fet  up  againft  him  the  antipops 
Bourdin. 

CALIXTUS  II.  again  excommunicated  the  emperoH.r. 

HONORIUS  II.  excommunicated  Conrad,  Lothaire’s  competitor  for  the 
empire. 

INNOCENT  II.  at  war  with  Anacletus,  who  difputed  the  papacy  againft 
him.  He  laid  France  under  an  interdict,  becaufe  Louis  the  Young  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  a  biihop  confecrated  at  Rome. 

•  ••••••••«•«  •  •  • 

EUGENIUS  III.  took  refuge  in  France  ;  he  ftirred  up  Europe  to  ai  new  cru- 
lade  by  the  help  of  St.  Bernard. 

ADRIAN  IV.  granted  Ireland  to  Henry  II.  by  bull;  he  obliged  the  empe¬ 
rour  Frederic  I.  to  hold  his  ftirrup. 

ALEXANDER  III.  driven  otit  by  the  antipope  Vidor,  fupported  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  of  Canterbury  againft  Henry  II.  He  depofed  the  emperour,  who  like- 
wife  had  quarrels  with  Lucius  III.  and  Urban  III. 

*•*••*»•*••  |  •  •  • 

GREGORY  VIII,  author  of  the  crufade  againft  Saladine. 

CLEMENT  III.  imitated  his  example. 

CELE STINE  III.  fent  a  legate  into  Spain  to  annul  the  marriage  of  AlphonfO 
IX.  king  of  Leon. 

INNOCENT  III.  formidable  to  crowned  heads,  author  of  the  crufade  againft 
the  AlbigenfeS,  and  of  the  inquifition  ;  more  abfolute  in  Rome  than  jtny 
pope. 

HONORIUS  III.  obliged  Frederic  II.  to  engage  that  the  kingdom  of  the  two 
Sicilies  fhould  never  be  united  to  the  empire. 

GREGORY  IX.  perfecuted  Frederic,  and  offered  the  empire  to  St.  Louis. 

INNOCENT  IV.  the  mortal  enemy  of  Frederic,  whom  he  depofed  in  the 
council  of  Lyons  ;  he  afterwards  caufed  a  crufade  to  be  preached  againft 
the  emperour  Conrad  IV. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  at  war  with  Manfredi  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

URBAN  IV.  made  a  gift  of  that  kingdom. 

CLEMENT  V.  author  of  the  revolution,  in  which  Conradin  king  of  Naples 
Joft  his  life, 
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GREGORY  X.  confirmed  the  eledion  of  Rodolph  of  Haplburg,  and  after* 
wards  excommunicated  him. 

,  ,  .  .  •  1  .  •  •  •  • 

NICHOLAS  III.  oneofthe  authors  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Charlesof  Anjou, 
king  of  Naples. 

MARTIN  IV.  made  a  gift  of  the  dominions  of  Peter  III.  king  of  Arragon,  in 
favour  oi  Charles  of  Anjou. 

.  t  .  *  .  »  •  •  •  •  V  •  •  * 

CELEST1NE  V.  His  fucceffor  Cajetan  prevailed  upon  him  to  abdicate  in 
1204,  and  put  him  to  death  in  pril'on. 

BONIFACE  VIII.  (Cajetan) attempted  to  dethrone  Philip  the  Fair,  and  give 
law  to  fovereigns. 

BENEDICT  XI.  took  off  Philip’s  excommunication. 

CLEMENT  V.  devoted  to  Philip  the  Fair,  deftro/ed  the  order  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars  ;  fixed  his  refidence  at  Avignon. 

JOHN  XXII-  famous  for  his  exactions,  and  his  quarrel  with  the  emperour 

'  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  made  an  acquifition  of  Bologna,  and  deceived  the 

Bolognefe.  . 

BENEDICT  XII.  profecuted  the  quarrel  with  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

CLEMENT  VI.  ordered  the  election  of  another  emperour.  He  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  misfortunes  of  Joan,  queen  ol  Naples,  to  purchafe  Avignon. 

INNOCENT  VI.  England,  provoked  by  the  taxes  of  the  pontifical  court, 
refilled  him  the  tribute  to  which  king  John  had  lubmitted. 

URBAN  V.  went  to  Rome,  and  returned  to  Avignon. 

GREGORY  XI-  fixed  his  refidence  at  Rome,  and  repented  of  it. 

Great  S  c  h  is  m  of  the  W  jest. 


KINGS  G  F  FRA  N  C  E. 

1 

From  Pepin  to  Charles  VI. 

*  *  I  begin  this  lifi  with  the  frond  race,  breaufe  in  tbefirft,  after  the  time  of 
Clovis,  wf  find  only  partitions  of  the  kingdom,  and  conjufiojt, 

PE  PIN  the  SHORT,  a  great  prince. 

-CHARLEMAGNE  emperour,  the  wonder  of  his  age. 

LOUIS  1.  (the  Debonnaire)  emperour,  weak  and  uphappy. 

CHARLES  II.  (the  Bald)  emperour,  ambitious  without  merit. 

LOUIS  II.  (the  Stammerer)  plundered  by  the  nobility. 

LOUIS  III.  and  CARLOMAN  plundered  in  like  manner. 

CHARLES  the  FAT  emperour,  incapablemf  governing. 

£ U L) g §  (^rand  uncle  of  Hugh  Capet)  preferred  to  Chaiies  the  Simple* 
CHARLES  III.  (the  Simple)  without  power,  dethroned. 

RODOLPH:  by  election  ;  he  was  lavifh  in  the  beitovval  of  fiefs. 

LOUIS  IV.  (d’Outremer)  beaten  by  his  vaffals. 

LOT  HA  IRE  aim  oft  without  domain. 

LOUIS  V„  (the  Idle.) 

s.  N  S>  OF  THE  SECOND  RACE. 


.LINE 


HUGH  CAPET  an  able  prince. 

ROBERT  good  natured  and  weak. 

HENRY  I.  iikewile  weak.  %  . 

PHILIP  I.  deipiled,  becaufe  he  had  no  (hare  in  the  great  events  at  his  reign. 
LOUIS  VI.  (the  Fat)  increafed  the  royal  power.  _  . 

LOUIS  VII.  (the  Young)  imprudent,  unfortunate  by  his  crufade  and  his  di¬ 
vorce. 

PHILIP  II  (Auguftus)  ambitious,  politic,  and  powerful. 

LOUIS  VIII.  took  the  crofs  againft  the  Albigenl'es. 

LOUIS  IX  (Saint). admirable  in  many  refpects. 

PHILIP  III  (the  Hardy)  an  indifferent  prince. 

PHILIP  IV.  (the  Fair)  his  reign  ought  to  be  ftudied. 

LOUIS  X.  (Hutin)  very  fevere. 

PHILIP  V.  (the  Long)  wanted  time. 

CHARLES  IV.  (the  Fair  ) 

PHILIP  VI.  (Valois)  unfortuuate  againft  the  Englilh. 

JOHN  had  well  nigh  ruined  France. 

CHARLES  V.  (the  Wife)  reftorer  of  the  kingdom. 

CHARLES  VI. 


E  M  P  E ROU R  S 


GERMANY. 


Vo  the  time  of  Wencejlas. 


«■  *•  The  houfe  of  France  loft  the  empire  and  the  crown  of  Germany  on  the 
death  of  the  cmperour  Louis  1  v.  in  912,.  The  Germans  tleuted  for  their 
king  Conrad ,  duke  of  Franconia,  who  was  fucceeded  by 

HENRY  I.  (the  Fowler)  duke  of  Saxony. 

OTHO  I.  (the  Great)  fou  of  Henry,  crowned  by  John  XII.  imitated  Charle¬ 
magne. 

OTHO  II.  fon  of  Otho  I. 

OTHO  III.  fon  of  the  preceding. 

HENRY  II.  of  the  fame  family. 

CONRAD  II.  of  Franconia. 

HENRY  ill.  fon  of  the  preceding. 

HENRY  IV.  fon  of  Henry  III. 

HENRY  V.  fon  of  Henry  IV. 

LOTHAI  RE  of  Suplenburg. 

CONRAD  1 1 1 .  of  Suabia . 

FREDERIC  I.  (Barbarolfa)  nephew  of  Conrad. 

HENRY  VI.  fon  of  Frederic. 

PHILIP  of  the  fame  houfe. 

OTHO  IV.  of  Brunfwick,. 

FREDERIC  II.  fon  ol  Henry  VI. 

WILLIAM  of  Holland. 

RODOLPH  of  Hapjburg. 

ADOLPH  of  NaJJau. 
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KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 


From  the  Norman  Con^nejl  to  Henry  V. 


WILLIAM  I.  (  the  Conqueror.) 

'WILLIAM  II.  (Rufus)  a  tyrannical  king. 

HENRY  I.  an  able  ufurper. 

STEPHEN,  another  ufurper,  lefs  fortunate. 

HENRY  II.  (Plantagenet)  very  powerful,  but  unfortunate  on  account  of  thtf 
difpute  concerning  eccleliaftical  immunities. 

RICHARD  I.  a  warrior  without  prudence.  , 

JOHN  (Lackland)  ftripped  of  his  dominions  in  France  by  Philip  Auguftus  ; 

obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  barons  ;  a  voluntary  vafi'al  to  the  pope. 

HENRY  III.  a  weak  devotee,  the  fport  of  the  barons. 

EDWARD  I.  political  and  enterprifing,  conquered  Scotland. 

EDWARD  II.  a  flave  to  his  favourites,  dethroned  by  his  wife  and  fon. 
EDWARD  III.  a  glorious  reign,  fatal  to  France. 

RICHARD  II.  depofed  and  affaffinated. 

HENRY  IV.  an  ufurper  of  merit,  father  of  Henry  V.  who  caufed  himfelf  tar 
be  crowned  king  of  France. 
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